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Of Words, or Language i in General... 


Man for a 
Day madehim not May fend ts a. 
_ * — an Inclination, = . rr 
a Neceflity to have Fel- 
_. JO: lowſhip with choſe of his own ; 
Kindy but furniſhed him alſo with Language, which war to * 
| reat Inftrument- and common The of Society.” Man 
8 by Nature his Organs fo faſhioned, as to be fit to 
= articulate: and, which we call Words. But this was not, 
enough to produce Language; | for Parrots, and ſeveral other 
Birds, will be taught to make artieulate Sounds diſtinct enough, 
which yet by no means are capable of Language. 
| $©2, Beſides articulate Sounds, therefore, it 7 2 3 
_ was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able'to uſe Signrof Ideas. 
theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions ; and 
to make them ſtand "as Marks for the Idar within his own. 
Mind, whereb they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Men's Minds be conveyed from one to another. 
But neither was this ſufficient to make Th the ad 
Words fo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not „78. Hemer 
enough for the Perfection of Language, that en 
Sounds can be made Signs of Idegs, unleſs thoſe Sigur can be 
ſo: made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Things © 
For the Multiplication off Words would' have perplexed their 
Uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtinct Name to be 
1 II. B * 6 
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ſignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had 
yet a farther Improvement in the Uſe of general Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
cular 1 : Which advantageous Uſe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 
Signs of: Thoſe Names becoming general, which are made 
to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are uſed for are particular. ; | 
8 $. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for 
4 af 93 Ideas, there be other Words which Men make 
a, Se, uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or 
abſence of ſome Ideas ſimple or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
ther; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Ignorance 
and Barrenneſi. All which negative or privative Words can- 


not be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas; for then 


they would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds: But they relate 

to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence, 
Words alli. F. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the 
— calf Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
from fuch as we remark, how great a Dependance our Word. 
ity ſenſible have on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe 
47525 which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and 
Notions quite removed from Senſe, have their 


riſe from thence, and, from obvious ſenſible Ideas, are hay 


ferred to more abſiruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for 
Ideas that come not under the Cognizance of our Senſes : v. 
g. to Imagine, Apprebend, Comprebend, Adhere, Conceive, In- 
fill, Diſguſti, Diſturbance, Tranquility, &c. are all Words 
taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Signifi- 
cation, is Breath ; Angel, : Meſſenge : And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
Languages, the Names which ſtand for Things that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
Ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 


of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their * 


Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : 
Whilſt to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas that 
came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe. Operations they 


I expe- 
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experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 
Appearances; and then, when they had got known and 
agreed Names to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their 
own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known 
by Words all their other Ideas; fince they could conſiſt of 
nothing, but eithef of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the 
inward Operations of their Minds about them; we having, as 
has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come ei- 
ther from ſenſible Objects without, or what we feel within 
ourſelves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are conſcious to ourſelves within. 

$. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtruction Diftribution, 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, EE 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are im- 
2 applied. oe N ; 
43 „Since except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo — 2 L. for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things; it will be neceſſary to eonſider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. 
Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall' the 
better come to find the right Uſe of Words ; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defects of Language; and the Remedies that 
ought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity or 
Uncertainty in the Signification of Words, without which it 
is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any Clearneſs, or Order, con- 
cerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about Propoſi- 
tions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater 
Connection with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpected, 

Theſe Conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the Matter of the 
following Chapters. | 


B 2 CHAP, 


The Signification of Words, 


CHAP. II. 


Fa 


Of the Signijication of Wards.: 
F. 1. AN, tho' he have great . 
Words are M of Thoughts, and ſuch, fro 
Jenfible Signs which others, as well as himſelf, 
e a] might receive Profit and Delight vet they 
| FR are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and 
1 | hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 
5 made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society not 
0 being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
| neceſſary, that Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 
1 Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 
j purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quiekneſo, 
ii as thoſe articulate Sounds, which, with ſo much Eaſe and 
if Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may 
1 conceive how Words, which were by Nature ſo well adapted 
it to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Sign, 
* of their Aeas; not any natural Connection that there is 
* een particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then 
i there would be but one Language amongft all Men ; but by 
Wh a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made ar- 
[| bitrarily the Mark of fuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words 
q is to be ſenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for 
| are their proper and immediate Signification. 
l Ms 2 §. 2. The Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 
fenfible Signs of ing either to record their own Thoughts for 
bi; Tdeas ahbe the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it 
\ uſes them. were, to bring out their Ideas, and lay them 
| i before the view of others : Mords, in their pri- 
mary or immediate Signification, fland for nothing but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things which 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be underſtood ; and the end of Speech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Idea 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 


Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Idas that he 
himſelf 


| 
| 
| 
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himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the ſame time; and ſo, in effect, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signifi- 
cation, A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in his own. Until he has ſome 
14eas, of his on, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them: For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is, in truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he repreſents to himſelf other Men's Idaas, by ſome of his 
own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names that other 
Men do, tis ſtill to his own Idaas; to Ideas that he has, and 
N * F 6 
3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- | | 

guage that in this — the Knowing and l 
the Ignorant, the Learned and the Unlearned, 3% Ideas 


y 
for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
hears: called Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold only to his own 2 of that Colour, 
and nothing elſe; and therefore calls the fame Colour in a 
Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another, that hath better obſerved, 
adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound 
Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhinin 
Yellow and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to — 
Qualities, Fuſibility: And then the Word Gold to him ſig- 
nities a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability, Each of theſe uſes equally. the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea which 
oy have applied it to; But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to bis own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a Sign 
of ſuch complex Ideas, as he has not. | | 

F. 4. But tho' Words, as they are uſed by Words often 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignify ese, er, 
nothing but the Ideas that are in the Mind of ved, Finſt, tothe 
the Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give Ideas in other 
them à ſecret Reference to two other Things. A. 
Nth B 3 | Firft, 
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Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in 
the Minds alſa of other Men, with whom they camniunicute : For 
elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if 
the Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch as by the 
Hearer were applied to another; which is to ſpeak two Lan- 

uages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whey 
ther the Idea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the ſame : But think it enough, that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the Underſtanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name, 
§. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be 
Secondly, To thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, - 
the Reality of but of Things as really they are; therefore they 
Things, ... often ſuppoſe their Words to fland alſo for the Re- 
ality of Things. But this relating more particularly to Subſtan- 
ces, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 
Ideas aud Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of 


applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the 


Names of mixed Modes and Subſtances, in particular; Tho' 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ftand for any 
thing but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 
Wee 7 $. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther ta 
ords 23 fe be confidered : Firſt, That they being imme- 
readily excite _ ” 8 
Ideas. diately the Signs of Men's Ideas, and, by that 
means, the Inſtruments whereby Men commu- 
nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe 
Thoughts and Imaginations they have within their own Breaſts, 
there comes by conſtant uſe to be ſuch a Connection between cer- 
tain Sounds and the Ideas they fland for, that the Names 
heard almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 
themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect 
the Senſes, Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 
Qualities, and in all Subſtances that frequently and familiarly 


OCCur to us. 


8 Secondly, That though the proper and im- 


fed withous mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 
8 Mind of the Speaker; yet, becauſe by familiar 
8 5 uſe from our Cradles we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on 
our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, büt yet 


are 
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are not always careful to examine or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly, it often happens that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their 
Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learned before the Idaas are known for which 
they ſtand, therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, 
ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only be- 
cauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to 
thoſe Sounds, But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Significa- 
tion, ſo far is there a conſtant Connection between the Sound 
and the Idea, and a Deſignation that the one ſtands for the 
other ; without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. | 
8. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has | : 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas Their Signifi- 
ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to cation perfect- 
ſuppoſe a natural Connection between them. 0 arbitrary. 
But that they fignify only Men's peculiar Ideas, | 
and that by a perfettly arbitrary Impeſition, is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage) the ſame Ideas we take them to be the a, = of : And 
every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty to make Words ſtand 
for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to. make 
others have the ſame Ideas in their Minds that he has, when 
they uſe the ſame Words that he does. And therefore the 
great Auguſtus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new 
Latin Word; which was as much as to ſay, That he could 
not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign 
of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Subjects, 
*Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which fo far li- 
mits the Signification of that Sound, that, unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: And let me 
add, that, unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Conſequence of 
any Man's ufing of Words differently, either from their 
ral Meaning, ar the particular Senſe of the Perſon to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Uſe of 
Them, is limited to his /deas, and they can be Signs of nothing 
elſe, 


* CHAP, 


L General Terms. 


EA P.M; 
Of General Terms. 


§. 1, LL Things that exiſt being Par- 
3 A ticulars, it may perhaps be thought 


general. reaſonable . that Words, which 
ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be fo 
too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we find the quite 
contrary. The far greate/? part of Words, that make all Lan- 
uages, are general Terms: which has not been the Effect of 
Neglect or Chance, but of Reaſon and Neceflity. 
§. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particu- 
For every par- lar Thing ſhould have a diftinft peculiar Name, 
ricular I hing to For, the Signification and Uſe of Words de- 
have a Name pending on that Connection, which the Mind 
% impoſſible. makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it 
| uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have 
diſtinct Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Appropria- 
tion to that Idea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 
pacity to frame and retain diſtin Ideas of all the particular 
Things we meet with: Every Bird and Beaſt Men ſaw, every 
'Free and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place 
in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on as 
an Inſtance of a prodigious Memory, that ſome Generals 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by his pro- 
per Name; we may eaſily find a Reaſon why Men have never 
attempted to give Named to each Sheep in their Flock, or 
. Crow that flies over their Heads, much leſs to call every Leaf 
of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a pe- 
culiar Name, 
3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet 
abu, be Lale . it would not ſerve to I 
chief End of Language, Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underftood : which 
is then only done, when, by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I 
make 


f 
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make by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, 
who: hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things which 
had fallen under my Notice. | 
$. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I 
think is not;) yet a diſlinct Name for every particular Thing would 
not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge : which, 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by gene- 
ral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts, under general 
Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names be- 
Jonging to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires. And therefore, in theſe, Men have, for the 
moſt part, ſtopped ; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make 
uſe of proper Names; and there diſtinct Individuals have di- 
ſtint Denominations. 8 12 * 

. 5, Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Ji 
Riscts Mountains, and other the like Diſtinc- — 1 
tions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, x I 

» ames. 

and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch 
as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention 
particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe 
as Alexander. And therefore we fee that, amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed 
by, as commonly as their, Servants: Becauſe, amongſt them, 
there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 
when he is out of Sight. . 9 

F. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, h K 
general Words come to be made. For, ſince all How general . 
Things that exiſt are only Particulars, how #oras are 
come we by general Terms, or where find we made. 
thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to 


land for? Words become general, by being made che Signs 
j be n 
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of general 7deas: And Ideas become general, by ſeparating 


from them the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and any 

other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular 

Exiſtence, By this way of Abſtraction they are made capable 

of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; each of which, 

having in it a Conformity to that Abſtract Idra, is (as we call 

1 it) of that Sort. 

14 $. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 

| perhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 

| beginning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
| what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. 'T here 

is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 

Children converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are, like 

| the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the 

| Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, 

like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 

| The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe In- 
| dividuals; and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child 


uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in ſome common Agreements of Shape and ſeveral other Qua- 
lities reſemble thejr Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 
thoſe many Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. And thus they 
come to have a general Name, and a general Idea. Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which 1s peculiar to each, and retain only what is common ta 
them all. | 
§. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eaſily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For, obſerving that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and therefore cannot be comprehended * 
under that Name, have certain Qualities wherein they 
agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
>» of a more comprehenſive — : Which new Idea is made, 


not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the Name 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpon- 


$: 9. 


taneous Motion, comprehended under the Name Animal. 
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'8 9 That this is the Jay whereby Men fit | 
ormed general Ideas, and general Names jo General Na- 
them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no ures are no- 
other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's g, but ab- 
ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of frat Ideas. 
their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks . 
general Natures or Notions are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to had 
them, For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of Man differ from that of Peter and Paul, 
or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalut, but in the leav- 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral 
particular Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in ? Of the 
eomplex Ideas ſignified by the Names Man and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new "tins complex Idea, 1 giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has 2 more general Perm, that comprehends, with Man, 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Auimal, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term Vivens. And not to dwell why. in „ ä 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the fame way the Mind 
roceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
Fach univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Spe- 
ties, which make ſuch a Noiſe in the Schools, and are, with 
uſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but ab- 
& Ideas, more or Teſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which this. is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Term ſtands for ſuch an Idea as is but 
a part of = of —_ CP og oo" 8 | 
10. This may ſhew us the on, 
the fiir of Wards, which is nothing but de- — . 
claring their Signification, we make uſe of the nig made uſe of 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends i Definitions. 
it: Which is not out of 2 but onl 
the ſeveral fin 


Art, 
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Art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly- ſuit 
thaſe Notions they are applied to;) I ſay, though defining by 
the Genus be the ſhorteſt way; yet, I think, it may be doubted, 
whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the only, and 
ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but 
making another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating 
thofe ſimple Ideas that are combined in the e of 
the Term defined: and if, inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, 
Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of Neceſſity, or. for groves lear- 
nels, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I think, that 
to one who deſired to know what Idea the Word Man ſtood 
for, if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a ſolid extended Sub- 
ſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term 
Han would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands for 
be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
a rational Animal; which, by the ſeveral Defmitions of Animal, 
Viuens, and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated. Ideas. 
T have, in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordi- 
nary Definition of the Schools; which, though perhaps not 
the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent Purpoſe. 
And one may, in this Inftance, ſee what gave occaſion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia - 
and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a 
Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Defini- 
tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning or Idea it ſtands 
for may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo 
made, according to the Rules of 1 that every Term 
can have its Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two 
others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; 
or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that they 
have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. Fey 3 
Prue pets F. If. To return to general Words: it is 
2 12 plain, by what has been faid, That General and 
8 . Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 


b Things; but are the Inventions and Creatures 4 
2 the Underſtanding, made by it for its own 4 
| and concerns only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. 
Words are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of 
general Ideas; and fo are applicable indifferently to many par- 
FAA OD ticular 
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ticular Things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as 
the Repreſentatives of many particular Things: But Univer- 
ſality belongs not to Things themſelves, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Idas, 
which in their Signification are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity, they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignify- 
ing or repreſenting many Particulars. For the Signification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the. Mind of 
Man is added to them (a). cd 


* the Biſhop, the abfracted Ideas are the Work of the Leiter, p. 189. 
appears by an Infiance produced of the Eſſence of the * 
Sun being in one ſingle Individual: I evbich Caſe it is 

That the Idea may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns niche agree 
in it, and it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. 80 that here we have a real Eſſence ſubliſting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
ſame Effence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 
and not à mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But ſuppoſe there 
were more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of the 
Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real 
Eſſence with the Firſt? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the 
Second would have nothing but the Name.” WI 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 
abſtra& general Eſſence of any fort of Things, or Things of the ſame 
Denomination, v. g. of Man or Marigeld, hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtanding ; Which, I confeſs, IJ am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Jaa I fpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun, Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of theſe Subſtances, I cannot, in 
the Place quoted by your Lordi pz be ſuppoſed to mean, by Effence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had fo exprefſed it. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your aye ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 


of them, any thing will be a true Sus to which the name S may 
be truly and properly applied, and to that Subſtance or Thing the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
it 


1 


and Species. 
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| 12. The next thing therefore to be conſi- 
4 — +" * is, I hat kind of Signification it is that 
of the Genera General Words have. For, as it is evident that 
they do not ſignify barely one particular Thing; 
for then they would not be general Terms, but 
r Names; ſo, on the other Side, it is as evident they do 


not ſignify a Plurality; for Man and Men would then ſignify 
e 


„ „ — 


wn £ 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 
that is called Sur, is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. by the 


nominal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and — og" 


from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one 
of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a com 
lex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever they are 
— make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer — A 
ſhip's Queſtion : For what is it makes the Second Sun to be a true Sun, 
but having the ſame real Eſſence <eith the firſt ? If it were but a nominal 
Effence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name. . 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have 
ſomething beſides the Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence which is 
ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, 
though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one Ie ds. Your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Hence is 
in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun. I grant it, when the Second 
Sum comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun, 
For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aftronomers) that the real 
Effence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Star could 
not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex 
Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that will prove, That 
the Eſſences of Things, as they are knowable by us, have a Reality in them 
diſtinct from that of ab/fra# Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, I do not ſee ; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 
ſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, ſay you, there 
9 4 be a real Eſence in every Individual of the ſame Kind. Yes, and 
I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different Kind too. For that 
alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution, 7z. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
readily grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and John, 
are all true and real Men. An. Without hs ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the ” Lon of that 
Species belongs to them. And ſo three — are all true and real 
Bobagues, ſuppoſing the Name of that ſpecies of Animals belongs to 

em. 

For 
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the ſame, and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians 
call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which 
neral Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things; and each of them 

Th that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 
which Idea as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, 
be of that Sort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences of 
the Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of 
Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideat. For, the 
having the Eſſence of any Species being that which makes any 
8 thing 


— OI 


i. 
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For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter, James, and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Mar, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very ſafely aſk, Whether 
they be not all true and real Men? But-if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, 
Whether Weweena, Chuckery and Couſbeda, were true and real Men or 
no? your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till, I having pointed 
out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, your 
Lordſhip, by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenfible Qua- 
lities which your ip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them all, or 
. ſome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, and fo to be 
true and real Man ; which when your Lordſhip has determin'd, *tis 
plain you did it by that which is only the no Eſſence, as not know- 
ing the real one. But your Lordſhip farther aſks, What is it makes 
Peter, James, and John real Men ? Is it the attributing the general Name 
to them ? No certainly ; but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is 
in every one of them. 

If, when your Lordſhip aſks, What makes them Men ? Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, 
and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, . e. the 
ſpecifick Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would undoubtedly 
ollow, that this ſpecifick Eſſence had a Reality beyond that of being 
only a general abſtra& Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That 
it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every one of them that makes 
Peter, James, and John true and real Men, the true and real meaning 
of theſe Words is ng more, but that the Eſſence of that Species, i. e. 
the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea to which the ſpe- 
cifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 

rly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men. 
Four Lordſhip adds, And we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that 
they are Men. 

How, I beſeech your 9 are we certain that they are Mey, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer 
the abſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds, of the * 
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thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to 
which the Name is annexed being that which gives a right to 
that Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confor- 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to 
the Name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the 
Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a" Man, is * 

ng. 


fick Idea to which we have annexed the ſpecifick Name Man? This 
I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, wiz. They take their Denomination of being Men from that 
common Nature or Eſſence which is in them ;, and I am apt to think, 
theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. * 

Your Lordſkip's fourth Inference begins thus; That the general Idea 
is not made from. the fimple Ideas by the mere At of the Mind abſtract- 
ing from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature. 


of Things. 


I thought, my Lord, That Reaſen and Confideration had been Ad. 
7 the Mind, mere Af: of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. 

our Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, wiz. For, when we ſee ſeveral In- 
dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer, T hat 
there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind, 

I grant the Inference to be true ; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 

ſhip here ſays, * That the Mind, in making its com- 
B. 3. C. 6. plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
FJ. 28, 29. puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to 

- va an Union in Nature. Nobody joins the Voice 
© of a Sheep with the Shape of an-Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head with 
Chimeras, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words: Men 
obſerving certain Qualities always joined = exiſting together, 
therein copied Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex 
ones of Subſtance, c.“ Which is very little different from what 
your Lordſhip here ſays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of In- 
dividuals, that we come to infer, That there is ſomething common to 
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them all, But ] do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General 


or Specifick Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, 
ſays your Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which makes 
ther: of one Kind; and if the Difference of Kinds be real, that which 
makes them all of one Kind, muſt not be a Nominal, but real Eſſence. 
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thing, | Now, ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 


name Man, but what has a Conformity to the abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ftands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a 
right to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that 
Species; it follows, that the abſtraft Idea for which the Name 
ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the ſame. 
From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts 
of things, and conſequently the ſorting of things, is the Work- 
manſhip of the Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe 
general Ideas. ; 


b. 13. 
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This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſence; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There 
is an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annex 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Lindt of Things. This, I 
believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for want 
of a better Name, I have called nominal Efences ; how properly, I 
will not diſpute. _ But if any one will help me to a better Name for 
them, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, 
uſe this. Now, my Lord, Bach, Life, and the Power of Rea/or- 
ing, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip 
will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the Difference of theſe Kinds is real? 
If this be not real enough to make the Thing of one Kind and not of 
another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 
diſtinguiſh a Man from an Hor/e ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
real Eſſence of that Kind, deſigned by the Name Maz - and yet I 
ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough to make a real Difference be- 
tween that and other Kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to 
MAKE things of one Kind and not of another (which, as I have 
ſhewed, fonifes no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
fick Names) but their real unknown Conftiterions; which are the real 
Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while-before 
we ſhould have really diterent Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin Names 


for them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differences, of 
' which we have no diſtin Conceptions, For I think it would not be 


readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real Dif- 
erence in the internal Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a Buck, 
which are each of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not 
of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the Kinds, whereof each 
of them is, are really different, | 
Vol. II. C Your 
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| $ 13. I would not here be thought to forget, 
T hey are the much 6 to deny, that Nature, in the Producti- 


2 i on of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there 
* 2 y = is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races 
e 2% of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed, 


the Similituds them under Names is the Workmanſhip of the 
of things. Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the Simili- 
tude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract 

general Ideas, and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
nexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senſe the 
Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 
cular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denominatian, or are put into that 
Claſſis. For, when we ſay this is a Man, that a Horſe; this 
Zuftice, that Cruelty ; this a Hatch, that a Fack ; what do 
we 


Foundations in But yet, I think, we may — the 4 of 
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Your Lordſhip farther ſays, And this Difference, doth not depend upon 
the complex Idens of Sub/tances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 
gether in their Minds, I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay 
: to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are, zvhereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 
; But I am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by the Words 
| that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complication 
| of 1deas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ; 

| and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of a and 
| an Horſe, and à Tree, are juſt what they were. | 
1 The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe, is this, That thin 
| are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſences; when, by the 
| very way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, and are fo taken to be. For 
| what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that there 
are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe Names, 
| Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of theſe ſpecifick Names, but the complex Idea ãt 
ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Effence, and no- 
thing elſe, So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand 
for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com- 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it is certain that the 
real Eſſence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Specifick 
Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leave 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe 
the real Efſence on which that unaltered complex Idea, f. e. thoſe 
Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 
For 


| thoſe preciſe abſtract 7, 
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We elſe but rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
Wee the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, 
ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the 
Mind ; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked 
under? And when general Names have any Connection with 
particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that 
unites them; ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
deas we have in our Minds. And there- 

fore the ſuppoſed real Eflences of Subſtances, if different from 
our 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
Place, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
rdſhip's Mind of that Species. So that your Lordſhip, by putting 

it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where you 
ſay the real Eſſence of it is ju/? as it was, or the very ſame it was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for to be ſteadily the ſame. For, if I 
change the Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may not com- 
8 juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
oes, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in your 
Signification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
ſhip does not allow the Name Man; I do not think you will ſay, that 
the real Eſſence of Man in both theſe Senſes is the ſame. And yet 
your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the 
Complication of their Ideas, either in — out or putting in what 
doth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be aubat they pleaſe, the 


real Eſſence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 


to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame : For ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt 
be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For, as your Lord- 
ſhip puts it by the Name of Mar, or any other Specifick Name, 
your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, 
and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. | 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal : Let another Man's Idea 
be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape ; let a third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
a fourth's be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth leave 
out of his Idea an immaterial Subſtance, *Tis plain every one of 
theſe will call his a Mar, as well as your Lordſhip ;. and yet tis as 
plain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the 


ſame real Eence. The truth is, U diſtinct, abſtract Idea with a 
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our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we 
rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 


as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And 


I demand, what are the Alterations may, or may not be in a 
Hare, or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 
abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve : but if any one will re- 

ulate himſelf herein by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I 
ery be at a loſs ; and he will never be able to know when 
_ mT preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 

ad. 


. —— 


Name to it, makes a real diſtinct kind, whatever the real Eſſence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. A 

And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, And let the nominal Eſſences differ never ſo much, the real com- 
mon Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered 
them, 1. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet it is true, that the Change of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort them into. 
Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences are unthangeable, 
i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are anchangeable. Of what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of 
any thing that exiſts, but df God alone; for they may be changed 
all as eafily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
ſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Enghb, is 
no more but this, whilſt the ſame ifick Name, v. g. of Man, 
Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame abſtract 
complex Idea, under which rank feveral Individuals; it is impoſſible 
but the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other Words, 
where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to conclude 
there is the ſame real, internal Conftitution from which thoſe Pro- 
perties flow, 

But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, in theſe folowing Words : For, however 
there may happen ſeme Variety in individuals by particular Accidents, 
yet the Efſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the 
Jame ; becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, bat on the Will 
of the Creator, who bath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings. | 

It is true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 
exiſting do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch 
Names, does depend, and whotly depend, on the Ideas of Men. 
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14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe 

Eſſences, or abſtract 1deas, (which are the Mea be mes 1 
fures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) ;,; difting Ef 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who fence. 
conſiders, that at. leaſt the complex ones are "WEI 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and 
therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not fo to ano- 
ther, Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem 
to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly 
the ſame; no not in that Species which is moſt familiar to us, 
and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance : it 
having been more than once doubted, whether the Fætus born 
of a Woman were a Man, even fo far, as that it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea or Eſſence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
1deas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- 
ſtracting it, affixes a Name to it. So that, in truth, every di- 
ſinct ahſtract Idea is a diſtin Eſſence ; and the Names that 
ſtand for ſuch diſtin Ideas are the Names of things effentially 
different. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat; and Rain is as eſſentially different 
from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea which is the 
Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diſtin Names annexed to them, conſti- 
tute two diſtinct Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 

$. 15. But, ſince the Eſſences of Things are Real and no- 
thought by ſome (and not without Reaſon) to minal Effence. 
be wholly unknown, it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſe- 
veral Significations of the Word Eſſence. 

Fir/t, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, where- 
by it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally, 
in Subſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their 
diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Efſence. 'T his 
is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident 
from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notation, 
ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ftill uſed, 


when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular Things, without 
giving them any Name, 


Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools having 
been much buſied about DG and Species, the Word Eſſence has 
almoſt Joſt its primary Signification; and, inſtead of the real Con- 

| C 3 ſtitution 
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ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the arti» 
ficial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. It is true, there is ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things ; and 
it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conftitution, on which 
any Collection of ſimple Ideas co-exiſting muſt depend. But it 
being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into Sorts 
or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas to which 
we have annexed thoſe Names, the Efſence of each Genus, or 
Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may have leave fo to call it from Sort, as 
J do General! from Genus) Name ſtands for, And this we ſhall 
find to be that which the Word Z//ence imports in its moſt fa- 
miliar Uſe, Theſe two Sorts of E//ences, I ſuppoſe, may not un- 
fitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the Nominal Eſſence. - 
$. 16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the 
Conflant Con- Name, there is ſo near a Connectian, that the 
nexion between Name of any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 
the Name and ted to any particular Being, but what has this 
2 ,, Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, 
whereof that Name is the Si | 
En. | 
$. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpo- 
Sup poſftion real Subſtances (to mention thoſe only) there 
rat Species are are, if I miſtake not, to Opinions. The one is 
alſting uiſsedey of thoſe, who, uſing the Word Eſſence for they 
#heir real EH. know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 
ences uſeleſs. thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural 
things are made, and wherein they do exactly 
every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Spe+ 
cies. The other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 
look on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Conſti- 
tution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
according as we have Occaſion to rank them into Sorts, under 
common Denominations, The former of theſe Opinions, which 
ſuppoſes theſe Z//ences as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
wherein all natural Things that exiſt are caft, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
of natural Things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis : ſince it is as impoſfible, 
that two things partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence 
ſhould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the fame real Eſence of a Circle ſhould have different 
TOM P roperties. 
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Properties, But, were there no other Reaſon « it, 
the Suppoſition , Eſſences that cannot be known, and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the Species 
of Things, is ſo'wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay 
it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I 
have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex 7deas, 
to which we have annexed diſtinct General Names. 1 

$, 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Neal and no- 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve, that mi 
in the Species of fmple Ideas and Modes they are 
always the ſame ; but in Subſtances always quite 
different. Thus a Figure including a Space be- 
tween three Lines is the real as well as nominal 
Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the ab- 
ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſentia, or Being, of the thing itſelf, that Foundation from 

ich all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 

parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of Matter which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe. 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixednefs, &c. which 
makes it to be Gall, or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Eſence: Since nothing can be called 
Gold, but what has a Conformity of Quzlities to that abſtract 
complex Idea, to which that Name is anhexed. But this Di- 
ſtinction of Eſſences belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
mall, when we come to confider their Names, have an occa- 
ſion to treat of more fully. Se 

§. 19. That ſuch'ab/ffraf Ideas, with Names to Eſſences in- 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, * generable and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- Sncorvuprible. 
ing £fſences, viz, that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible, Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them. All Things that 
-exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; ele. 
ly thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 

ands, under diſtinct Names or Enſigns. hus that which 
was Graſs to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep ; and 
within a few Days after becomes Part of a Man : In all which, 


and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that 


C4 Con- 


General Terms, 


Conſtitution whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things 
depended, is deftroyed, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences 
being taken for /deas eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
ſame, whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For, whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed are ſuppoſed ne- 
vertheleſs to remain the ſame ; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe 
Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever 2 | 
happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By 
this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and intire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For, 
were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World (as 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) 
yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be 
what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have nota Right 
to the Name Circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having 
that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho” there neither were, 
nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch 
a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet, ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for 
complex abſtract Ideas that contained no Inconſiſtency in 
them, the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a 
Man ; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady and perma- 
nent, as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
dent, that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences proves 
them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is * on the Relation 
eſtabliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have 
the ſame Signification. - | 
; $. 20. To conclude ; This is that which in 
Recapitulation. ſhort I would ſay, (viz,) That all the great Bus 
ſineſs of Genera and UN and their Eſences, 
amounts to no more but this, That Men making ab Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the —_— and 
readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowled 


which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas, 


1. T 25 all Words, as I have ſhewn, 
, ſignify nothing immediately but Hanes of Slee 
the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- — — TY 

er, yet, upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find g,,, 1 
that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, (un- "ach omething 
der which I compriſe Relations too,) and natu- — 
ral Subſtances, have each of them ſomething pecu- 
liar, and different from the other. For Example: 

$. 2. Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas, and Firft, Names * © 
Sub/tances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind of Simpledeas 
which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ad Subſtances 
ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived . er cat 
their original Pattern, But the Names of mixed Exiffence. T 
Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 
following Chapter. 30 

5 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas Secondly, __ 
and Mades fignify always the real as well as no- Names of Sin- 
minal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names l- Ideas and 
of natural Subſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, an Modes fgnify 
thing but barely the nominal. Eſſences of thole 4/29 Feud 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that ar 27 TT 
treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. ence. 

$. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas Thirdly, Names 
are not = of any Definitions ; the Names of of Simple [deas 
all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, undefinable. 
been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not, capable of being defined : the want whereof is (as I am 
apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great wrangling and 
Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt fome demand Defniti- 
ons of 'Terms that cannot be defined ; and others think, they 
ought to reſt ſatished in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and its Reſtriction, (or, to ſpeak. in Terms of Art, by 
a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition, made 
according to Rule, thoſe who hear it have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they had 
before. This at leaſt I think, that the ſhewing what Words are, 
and what are not capable of Definition, and wherein conſiſts a 


good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe ; and 
| perhaps 


— — 
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perhaps will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, 
and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Conſideration. 
$. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 


If all were that all Terms are not definable, from that Pro- 
acfnatlt, it ceſs in injinion, which it will viſibly lead us 
2 FOOTY into, if we ſhould allow that all Names could 
e be defined: For, if the Terms of one Definition 


were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
jaſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our Ideas, 
and the Signification of our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can 
and others cannot be defined, and which they are. | 
$. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 
What a De- nothing elſe but the ſhewing the meaning of one 
Mumu. Mord by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. The 
meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand 
for by him that uſes them, the meaning 8 is then 
ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Iden 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to, in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of 
another; and thus its Signification aſcertained. This is the 
only Uſe and End of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is _ a good 2 3 
. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that th. 
| uy 2k Now of ample Ideas, and thoſe are in- 
815 tapable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 
3 this, That, the ſeveral Terms of a Definition 
ſignifying ſeveral 7deas, they can all together by no means re- 
preſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And there- 
fore a Definition which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the 
meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the 
ſame thing, can in the Names of Simple Ideas have no place. 
Inſtances; $. 8, The not obſerving this Difference in 
Motion. our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved 
in the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple {d+as. 
For, as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Defi- 
nitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- 
ofſibility they found in it. What more exquifite Jargon could the 
it of Man invent, than this Definition, The A# Ha Being in 
Power, as fur forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 
nal Man, to whom it was not already known by its famous 
Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be 
the Explication of. If Tully, aſking a Dutchman what Beweeginge 
was, ſhould have receiv'd this Explication in his own Language, 
| 7 that 
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that it was Aus entis in potentia, quatenus in potentia; I aſk whe- 
ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 
what the Word Beweeginge ſigniſied, or have gueſſed what Idea 
a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would ſignify to 
another when he uſed that Sound. 

I. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endea- 
voured to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intel. 
ligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether 
byexplaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atomifts, who 
define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, What 
do they more than put one ſynonymous Word for another ? Foy 
what is Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were aſked 
what Paſſage was, How could they better define it than by 
Motion ? For is it not at leaſt as proper and fignificant to fay, 
Paſſage is a Motion from one Plate to another, as to ſay, Motion ir 
a Paſſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the fame Signification one for another; 
which, when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far 
from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſß Word in the 
Dictionary is the Definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, 
and that Motion is a Definitipn of Motul. Nor will the fut- 
ceſſrve Application of the Parts of the Supetficies of one Body to 

bofe of another, which the Carteſians give us, prove a much bet- 
ter > of Motion, when well examined. 
. Io. The At of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicu- bt. 
N, is another Pabel Beinen th: 2850 l oa 07 
which, tho' not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 
trays its Uſeleſsneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 
erience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of Motion ap- 
2 not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of 
"rial, For, this Simple Idea entering by the Touch as well as 
Sight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has 
no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thofe who tell us, that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ftriking brifkly on the Bottom of the 
Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe 
Words, ever fo well underſtood, would make the Idea, the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
ſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was 
nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 


Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Men's F . 
8 wh 
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whilſt they paſſed by others. For, granting this Explication of 
the thing to be true, yet the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we 
had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 
of any Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different and diſ- 
tant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And there- 
fore, ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the Re- 
tina of a Man who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to 
it, though he underſtood what little Globules were, and what 
ſtriking on another Body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which is 
the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is pro- 
duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 
Simple Ideas §. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are 
aby undefina- only to be got by thoſe 4 Objects them- 
Le, fartber ex- ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
Plained. appointed to each ſort. If they are not received 
this way, all the M ords in the World, made uſe of to explain or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea i and for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any:in us, but by that voluntary Connexion which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas which common Uſe 
_ has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not ra, to his Palate, ſo far may he 
approach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple 
Ideas by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different 
from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the Signi- 
fication of Sounds is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the 
Ears 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as 
to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell, and See by the Ears: 2 
ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sanco Panca, who had the 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the fim- 
ple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know 
the Signification, of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatſoever, put 6 according to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, y appl ing to Ris Senſes the proper Object; 
and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head 90 viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Ex- 
plication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? the blind Man 
anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juft fuch an 
- Underſtanding of the Name of any other ſimple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made uſe of to explain it. 

F. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex The Contrary 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, /ewwed in gom- 
it is in the Power of Words, ſtanding for the Ver Ideas, by 
ſeveral Ideas that make that Compolition, to {*/f@nce5 of a 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were 2 
never there before, and ſo make their Names ; 
be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one 
Name, Definition, or the teaching the Signification of one Word 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under/tand the 
Names of Things which never came within the reach of our 
Senſes ; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, 
when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he, to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Mord Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having 

iven him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
Leo Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againſt the Statyary; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging that his 
was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe 
who had loft their Eyes could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it; the Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man ; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other, he was firſt led 
to 
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to the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands all the Linea- 
ments of the Face and Body,) and with great Admiration ap- 
plauded the Skill of the Workman : But being led to the Pic- 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, &c. 
as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction: Whereupon he 
cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to 
them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither fee] nor perceiye 
any thing. 
F. 13, He that ſhould uſe the Word Rarnbow to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, 
would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, ſo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood, But yet that Definition, how exact 
and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Expe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 

55 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
on 


The Names of y be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects 


complex Ideas which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percep- 


when to be tions. When by this means we have our Minds 
made intelligi- 


Bs bs Ward ſtored with them, and know the Names for 

elt. them, then we are in @ Condition to define, and by 
Definition to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 
made up of them. But, when any Term ſtands for a ſimple Idea 
that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by 
any Words to make known its Meaning to him. When any 
Term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant that that Term is the Sign of it, there another Name of the 
ſame Idea, which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no Caſe whatſoeyer is any 
Name of any ſimple Idea capable of a Definition. 


 Fourthhy, §. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of 


Names of fim- ſimple Ideas have not the help of Definition to 
ple Ideas leaſt determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 
doubtful. not, but that they are generally leſs doubtful and 
uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Mad:s and Subſtances : Becauſe, the 

ſanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men for the moſt 
part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signification ; and there 
is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obſerved in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to miſ- 


apply 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; which when 
he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, 
but perceives he underſtands it not, There is neither a Multi- 

licity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 
Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending 
thereon, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But, on the 
contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 
known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or lefs 
being put in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signification 
of its Name be obſcure or uncertain. 

$. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved Fifthly, Simple 
concerning ſimple Ideas and their Names, that Ideas bave | 
they have but feu Aſcents in linea Prædicamentali, few Aſcents in 
(as they call it) from the loweſt Species to the ſum- linea Prædi- 
anum Genus. e Reaſon whereof is, that the CAmentali. 
loweſt Species being but one ſimple. Idea, nothing can be left 
out of it, that ſo the Difference being taken away, It may agree 
with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which 
having one Name is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, 
makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore, when, to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both J/hite and Red, and ſeveral 
other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name, they have 
been fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way the 
get into the Mind. For when J/:te, Red, and Yellow, are all 
comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it ſignifies no 
more, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
Sight, and have Entrance only thro* the Eyes. And when they 
would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both 
Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a 
Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one 
Senſe : And fo the general Term Qualit, in its ordinary Accep- 
tation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tan- 
gible Qualities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Mo- 
tion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, 
and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 

5 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideat, Sixthly, Namer 
Subſtances, and mixed Modes, have alſo this 9 Ample Ideas 
Difference: That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand Hand ſor * 

or 
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not at all arbi- for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe of Subflancet 
frary. are not perfectly ſo ; but refer to a Pattern, though 
with ſome Latitude : and o_ of ſample Ideas are perfectly taken 
from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. | | 

The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſim- 
ple Ideas. 


_—_— 


CH AE... 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


They fland for F. 1. HE Names of mixed Modes being 
abſtract Ideas, f neral, they ſtand, as has been 
ar other gene- ; . for Sorts or Species of 
ral Names. Things, each of which has its peculiar Eſſence. 
The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhewed, are 
nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name 
is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences of mixed Modes 
have nothing but what is common to them with other Ideas: 
But, if we take a little nearer Survey of them, we ſhall find 
that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve 
our Attention, 6 DIR * | | ad 
k 2. The firſt Particularit all obſerve 
— uy ty in them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you 
are made by ths pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of 
Underflanding. mixed Modes, are made by the Underſtanding, where- 
in they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas: in 
which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence 
of Things operating upon it. | 
| ly, §. 3. In the next Place, theſe E/ſences of the 
Toy > - i Species of mixed Modes are not 1 50 Y the 
and withur Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
Patterns. out Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſt- 
ence, Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But, in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. 
It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct 
Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, 
I and 
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and afe as . ſu 2d by outward Things, paſs neglected 
2 particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the 

ind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things; 
or verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoli- 
tions in Nature. To know whether his Idea of Adultery, or In- 
cet, be right, will a Man ſeek it any where among Things 
exiſting ? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witneſs to 
ſuch an Action? No: But.it ſuffices here, that Men have put 
together ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes 
the Archetype, and Specifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch Ac- 
tion were committed in rerum natura or no. . 
. 4: To underſtand this aright, we mu ** 
* wherein this making of theſe complex 2 » 
Ideas conſiis; and that is not in the making 
any new Idea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, It 
chuſes a certain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
tion, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly, It ties them 
together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind proceeds 
in theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we ſhall. eaſily ob- 
ſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes are 
the Workmanſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the 
Species themſelves are of Mens making. a 5 
§. 5. Nobody can doubt, but that theſe Ideas F | 
of mixed Modes are made by a voluntary Col- 1 x 
lection of Jdeas put together in the Mind, inde- „ I of 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, ,,, before the 
who will but reflect, that this fort of complex uz pe. 
Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names 
given them, and ſo a Species be conſtituted, before-any one 
ndividual of that Species ever exiſted; Who can doubt but 
a Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed in the 
ind of Men, and have Names given them, and fo theſe 
Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 
was ever committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence? 
Whereby it is plain, how much the forts of mixed Mades are the 
Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a Being as 
ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth” and Knowledge, as 
when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers 
have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
Ver. II. D | were 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings : Beings 
that had no other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, 1 
think, nobody can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 
| $. 6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Inſtances; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Murder, Inceſi, but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 
Stabbing. looking into them will ſatisfy us, that it is 
the Mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas into one complex one; and, by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the Eflence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itſelf by any Connexion they have 
in Nature. For what greater Connexion in Nature has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; that 
this is made a particular Species of Action, ſignified by the word 
Murder, and the other not? Or what nearer Union is there in 
Nature between the Idea of the Relation of a Father with 
Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſ- 
ſence of the diſtin Species Parricide, whilſt the other makes no 
diſtinct Species at all? But though they have made Killing a 
Man's Father or Mother a diſtin& Species from Killing his 
Son, or Daughter; yet, in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother ; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the fame Species, as in that 
of [nceft, Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas ſuch as it finds convenient; whilft others, 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connexion to a certain Number of Idias, 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out: Why elſe is the Part of the Weapon, 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not fay this is done 
without Reafon, as we ſhall fee more by and by; but this I 
ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing 
its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that, for the moſt part, in the framing 
theſe Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes to the real Exiſtence of things; but 
puts ſuch together as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, with- 
: ent 
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. itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really 
Exits, 

$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideat, or E „ 
ſences of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, 110 L 4 
are made by it with great Liberty; yet they are % of Lan- 
not made at random, and jumbled together with- guage. 
out any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex 
Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the End for which abſtract Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other to which the Mind never gives a Connexion that com- 
bines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
Language. The uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great 
Variety of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occa- 
ſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined 
into diſtinct complex Ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unre- 

ded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 

if they would make diſtinct abſtract 7deas of all the Varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with ' the Plenty, as well as over- 
charged to-lirtle Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men'make and name 
ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occafion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occur- 
rence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the 
Idea of Father or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from 
killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the dif- 
ferent Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin&t Puniſhment 
is due to the mutdering a Man's Father or Mother, differcnt 
from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or 
Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it 
of a diſtin Name, which is the end of making that diſtin 

ombination. But though the Ideas of Mother and Daughter 
are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
that the one is joined with it to make a diſtin abſtract Idea 
with a Name, and ſo a diſtin& Species, and the other not; yet, 
in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
Inceſt : and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing un- 


der one Name, and reckoning of one Species, fuch unclean 
— IA Mixtures | 
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Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 

F. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages 
2 en will eaſily ſatisfy one of the *'I ruth of this, it 
2 2 being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of 
werſe Langua- Iiords in one Language, which have not any 
ges area Prog. that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
f ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their 
Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, have found occaſion to make 
ſeveral complex Ideas, and give Names to them, which others 
never collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have 


happened, if theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of 


Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted by the 

Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com- 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 

Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the Spa- 

nifh or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I'think, could 

any one tranſlate them into the Carribbee, or Weſtoe "I ongues : 

And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have 

no Words in other Languages to anſwer them: Ihe Reaſon 

whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 

look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly com- 

pare different Languages, we ſhall find, that though they have 
Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries are ſuppoſed 
to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, 
that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does 
that in Dictionaries it is rendered by, There are no Ideas 

more common, and leſs compounded, than the Meafures of 
Time, Extenſion, and Weight; and the Latin Names Hora, 

Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty rendered by the Engliſh 

Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more 

evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 
Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Englþ- 
man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe 
ſhould make uſe of the Meaſurcs that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guage deſigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his 

account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubted ; and we 
thall find this much more ſo, in the Names of more abſtract 
and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe 
which make up moral Diſcourſes: Whoſe Names when Men 
come Curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into 
in other Languages, they will find very few of them exactly 
to correſpond in the whole Extent of their Significations. 


8.9. 
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. 5. The Reaſon why I take ſo particular . 
notes of this, is, that — may not be miſtaken ron wr 1 
about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, yy fur Com- 
as if they were Things regularly and conttantly ,yynjcation. 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in 
Things; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to b: 
nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the ea - 
fier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have 
occaſion to communicate by one general Term; under which 
diverſe Particulars, as far forth as they agree to that abſtract 
Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi- 
cation of the Word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underſtanding ; yet I think, it can by nobody be denied, 
that it is the Mind makes thoſe abſtract Complex Ideas, to 
which ſpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the | vant for ſorting and naming of 
Things, I leave it to be confidered, who makes the Bounda- 
ries of the Sort or Species; fince, with me, Species and Sort have 
no other Difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 
a §. 10. The near Relation that there is between 
pectes, Eſſences, and their general Nome, at tf 
leaſt in 2 Modes, will 1 ie appear, when 2 2 25 
we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to e e 
ä the Combina- 
preſerve thoſe E//ences, and give them their laſt- , es ber 
ing Duration, For, the Connexion between the _,,, b 1 
Joofe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas being made Species. 
by the Mind, this Union, which has no parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 
ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas does the Word Trizmphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of 
what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 
holds thoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination, How much therefore, in mixed 


Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 
D 3 Mind ; 


In mixed 
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Mind; and how much the Continuation and fixing of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, I 
leave to be conſidered by thoſe who look upon Eſences and 
Species as real eſtabliſhed Thing in Nature, 

F. 11. Suitable to this we find, that Men, ſpeaking of mixed 
Modes, ſeldam imagine or take any other for Species of them, bus 
ſuch as are ſet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no ſuch Spectes are taken 
Notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unlefs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral 
looſe ones; and by that Name giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the 
Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 
on it. But when a Name is once anncxed to it, wherein the 
Parts of that complex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Uni- 
on; then is the E/ſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the 
Species looked on as compleat. For to what Purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were 
by Abſtraction to make them general ? And to what purpoſe 
make them general, unleſs it were, that they might have ge- 
neral Names, for the Convenience of Diſcourſe and Communi— 
cation? Thus we ſce, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a 
Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct Species of Action: But 
if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a 
diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtinct Name, as in England, 
in whoſe Language it is called Stabbing : But in another Coun- 
try, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin& Species, But in the Species of 
corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes the 
nominal Eſlence ; yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the 
Mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as di- 
ſtint Species, without any Operation of the Mind, either ab- 
ſtracting, or giving a Name to that complex Idea. 

$. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been 
For the Ori- ſaid concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 
ginals of mixed ni xed Modes, . they are Creatures of the 
Modes, abe look Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na- 


_ — chan ture: Conformable, I 71 to this, we find, 
e e lh that their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, 
ſes them to aud no farther, When we ſpeak of Fuſtice, or 
be the Work. (Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagina- 


manſhip of the tion of = thing exiſting, which we would 
Under/ianding. Conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate in the 
| abſtract 
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abſtract Ideas of thoſe Virtues, and look no farther; as they 
do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick [dzas 
we conſider not as barely in the Mind, but as in Things them- 
ſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe /deas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, 
which are moral Beings, we confider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 
it is, That theſe Eſences of the Species of mixed Modes are 
by a more particular Name called Notions ; as by a peculiar 
Right appertaining to the Underſtanding. | 

. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, yy Their being 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly made by the 
more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of Underſtanding 
natural Subſtances : Becauſe they being the wine # — ; 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing 1 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- =Y * 9 
preſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make pounded. 
known to another, it does with t Liberty 
unite often into one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no Coherence; and fo under one Term bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name of Proce/ion, what a great mixture of Inde- 
— Ideas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 

nds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one 
Name? Whereas the complex Ideat of the Sorts of Subſtances 
are uſually made up of only a ſmall Number of ſimple ones; 
and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal Eſſence. 

§. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from Names of 
2 has been ſaid, is, that the Names of mixed —— * 
odes always fignify (when they have any de- , amvays 

termined pat nM the — Eſſences of their 2 their real 
Species, For, theſe abſtract Ideas being the Hences. 
Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 
iſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea the 
Mind itſelt has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed 
by it; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in thefe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame ; which, of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 


ſhall ſee hereafter, | 
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Why their F. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon 


_ why for the moſt part the Names of mixe 
* 1 Medes are got, before the Ideas they ſland for are 


their Ideas. perfettly known. Becauſe there being no Species 
of theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 

have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being 
abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
endeavour to frome theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill 
his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the dea, before one 
gave it the Name: And fo it is ſtill, where making a new 
complex Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, 
I aſk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract Idea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is otherwiſe ; 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the other, as 
it happens, 3 ® . 8 

. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix 

8 Modes, is with very little difference applicable 
on this Subje2. alſo to Relations; which ſince every Man him- 
| ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the Pains 

to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what Tn here ſaid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject required. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : But I was 
willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it js one I thought 
not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to the 
Bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome Part or other might 
meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt 
averſe or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage; which, 
though of great Conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and confuſed 
| 8 ) * 77 
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Ufe and Application of Words, it will perhaps be thought 
worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardon- 
ed if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults Men are uſu- 
ally guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hindrances 
of true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for 
it. Men would often fee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opi- 
nions they are ſwelled with; if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable Sounds, and obſerye what Ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are ſo 
armed at all Points, and with which they ſo confidently lay 
about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, if, by any Enlargement on this Subject, 
I can make Men reflect on their own Uic of Language ; and 
give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes ve | 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 
ry uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is 
not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not to be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what I have farther 
to ſay, concerning this matter, | | | 


C HAP. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 
8 wh HE common Names of Subſtances, 


as well as other General 'Terms, The common 
and for Sorts; which is nothing Names of Sub- 
elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex ances fand 
Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, for Sorts. 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and ſignified by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for 
though there be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 
1dea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there 
were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as 
if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 


would anſwer the Idea the Name Sun ſtands for, to one who 
"I were 
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were placed in a due diftance ; which, by the way, may ſhew 
us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than 
the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas as 
Men have made, and not on the real Nature of Things: fince 
it is not impoſlible, but that, in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. | 

F. 2. The Meaſure and Boundary of each 


The Effuce Sort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that 


of each Sort is particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, 
the abſtra#® is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but 
Idea. that ahtract Idea to which the Name is annexed : 
So that every thing contained in that Idea is 
eſſential to that Sort. This, though it be all the £//ence of 
natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh 
them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal 
Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may 
be called the real Eſſence v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold is 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for in- 
ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſi- 
ble and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the 
inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and 
all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two 
are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obvious, 
at firſt ſight, to diſcover. 
§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 
The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon, joined to a Body 
and real Efſeuce of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea, to 
Ai fereut. which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 
and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo 
called; yet nobody will ſay, that that complex Idea is the 
real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Foundation 
of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
_ Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a 
nowledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis 
poſſible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
have a quite other Idea of his Eſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will : 
And our Idea of any individual Aan would be as far different 
, trom 
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from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and 
W heels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 
at Straſburg, from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ftrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appear- 
ances. 
4. That Eſence, in the ordinary Uſe of ; 

55 Word, . to Sorts, and that it is conſi- p 7 7 
dered in particular Beings no farther than as * 0 4 wi 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence : i 


That take but away the abſtract Ideas, by which we ſort In- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 
the Thought of any thing eſſential to any of them inſtantly 
vaniſhes : we have no Notion of the one without the other : 
which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as I am; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there 
is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reaſon or Memory, or both ; and an 
poplexy leaye neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 
ife. Other Creatures af my Shape may be made with more 
and better, or fewer and worſe Faculties, than I have: and 
others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a Shape and Body very 
different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one, 
or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 
refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then preſent- 
ly, according to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething is 
. efſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that, as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſential, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea ſig- 
niſied by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And it is 
in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
- eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be e/ential to 
me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? 
I fay, no; no more than it is eſſential to this white thing I 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 
Man given it, then Reaſon is 2 to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be a Part of the complex Idea the Name Man ſtands for: 
as it is efſential to this thing J write on to contain Words, if I 
will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtratt 
Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no 
more but this, That whatever particular Thing has not 5 by 
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thoſe. Qualities which are contained in the abſtract Iden 


which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 


that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract 
Idea is the very Eſſence of that Species. 

8 5. Thus, if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 
Extenſion or Space, then Solidity is not e//ential to Body: If 
others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to 
be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Body. 
That therefore, and that alone, is conſidered as efſential, 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 


Hands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 


of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
are in Iron, but wanted Obedience to the Loadſtone; and- 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing eſſential? 
It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really exiſting 
wanted any thing eſſential to it: Or could it be demanded, 
Whether this made an 2/ſential or ſpeciſick Difference or no; 
fince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick but our 
abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential Difference in N ature between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards being quite laid aſide, parti- 
cular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 
have all- their Qualities equally e/ential; and every thing, in 


each individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, no- 


thing at all. For though it may be reafonable to aſk, Whether 
obeying the Magnet be eſſential to Iron? yet, I think, it is 
very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be e/ential 
to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
conſidering it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species, 
nothing can be e//ential but what is contained in rhoſe Ideas. 

F. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſ- 
tinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Eſſence, By this real Efſence, I mean that 
real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
found to co-gxitt with the 2ominal Eſſence; that particular 

| Conſtitution 
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Conftitution which every Thing has within itſelf, without any | 


Relation to any thing without it. But Eſence, even in th 

Senſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species For being that 
real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
Effence of Gold to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 
lities, and their Union, depend ; and is alfo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in Aqua Regia, and other Properties accompanying 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all 
upon Suppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſider'd as immutable ; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are fo annexed, as to 


be e/ſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is ential, 


belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes 


them ſtill to the 25 is the nominal Effence, of which they * 


are the ſuppoſed Foundation and Cauſe, | 
. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, b | > 

Aiden of thoſe Bfſences it is, that Subſtances 155 5 7 — 
determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, it is e Sbecies. 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For it is that | 
alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, ſignifies. 
It is impoſſible, therefore, that any thing ſhould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
Idea, which that Name is deſigned as a Mark for; which is 
that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be 
of this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, 
which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names 
of Subſtances, to know what Sort of Eſſences they ſtand for. 

$. 8. And that the Species of Things to ut, are nothing but 
the ranking them under diſtintet Names, according to the com- 
plex Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, diſtinct real 
Eſſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of 

| the 
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the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, called by ons 
common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, have 


yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far dif- 
ferent one from another, as from others, from which they are 

accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chymiſts eſpe- 
cially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, when 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, 
having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet 
do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, 2 Quali- 
ties ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate the Expecta- 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were 
diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it 
would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. 
That is properly the Hſſence to us, which determines every 
particular to this or that Claſſis; or, which is the ſame Thing, 


to this or that general Name: and what can that be elſe, but 


that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed? and ſo has, 
in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. 
. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and fort 
Not the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 
Efence, which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, 
We know nt. hecauſe we know them not. Our Faculties car 
us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas 
which we obſerve in them ; which, however made with the 
greateſt Diligence and Exactneſs we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſburg, 
whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Motions, There 
is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
Uſe of Things about us take off our Wonder; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance, When we come to examine the Stones we 
tread on, or the Iron we daily handle, we preſently find, we 
know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conſtitu- 
tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For, 
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to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 


real Eſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood 


and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Anti- 
mony and Stones not? And yet how infinitely, thefe come ſhort 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceiveable real Efſences of 
Plants or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of 
the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and every Part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beſt Contriwance of the moſt ingenious Man doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. There- 
fore we in vain pretend to — Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe 
them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, 
that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind 
Man may as-ſoon ſort Things by their Colours ; and he that has 
loft his Smell, as well diſtin aiſh a Lily and a Roſe by their O- 
dours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows-not. 


He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their 


real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try 
his Skill in thoſe Species, called C ary, and Querechincbio; 
and by their internal real Eſſences, determine the Boundaries of 
thoſe. Species, without knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible. 
Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtand for in the Countries 
where thoſe Animals are to be found. 

$. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, Not ſubſtan- 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their i Forms, 
diſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms; and that it Which <ve 
was thoſe Forms which made the Diſtinction of 49 4+. 


| Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, 


were led yet farther out- of the Way, by having their Minds 
ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after /* al Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any ob- 
ſcure or confuſed Conception in general. 

11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing | 
natural Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the | That the no- 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the ga E/enceis 
real Eſſences to be found in the Things them- har whereby 
ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. * diſtinguiſb 
For the Mind getting, only by refſecting on its 2 
own Operations, thoſe ſimple Jdeas which it from Soi; * 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no 9 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 


thoſe Operations, it finds in itſelf, to a fort of Beings, with- 
1 N 
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out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advan 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the fame fimpte 
Ideas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in 
ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence z attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having got, 
from reflecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
joining all theſe e with Infinity to each of them, we 
— the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angelt; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of them; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of 
Spirits is impoſſible; but becauſe, having no more ſimple - 
1deas (nor. being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe: few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Sprrits 
one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and 
Powers, we find in — to them in a higher or lower 
Degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of Spi- 
rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thoſe other Ideas, with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any difference by 
any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular Ideas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, y Ms and Motion, &c.- 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt 
Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote, in the 
real Excellency of. his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
{tandings can conceive of him. | | 
Whereef there F. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
are probably repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
numberleſs Species of Spirits, as much — and di- 
Species. | b verſified 
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verſified one from another by diſtinct Properties whereof we 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin- 
iſhed one from another by Qualities which we know, and 
obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of in- 
telligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and 
material below. us, is probable to me from hence; That in all 
the vilible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All 
juite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 
tinued ſeries of Things, that in each Remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in Taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick 
together; Leal live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There are 
ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
ſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will-ſcarce - 
be perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on 
till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical Parts of 
Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
greed. And, when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to 
the ma nificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
ſign and infinite Gogdneſs of the Architect, that the Species © 
reatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 
ſcend from us downwards: Which, if it be probabley we have 
Reaſon. then to be perſuaded, that there are far more; Species. of 
Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being, in De- 
grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
of GOD, chan we are from the Joweſt State of, Beip 100 
that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And;yeh of all thoſe 
diſtinct Species, for the Reaſons; — C74 we. have no: clear 
diſtinct Ideas. — * 3 entity Bris 2175 2) g WI 2205 14 
$. 13. But to zetura. to the. Species, of epr- Jeg EE 
poreal ubſtances, If I ſhould aſk any one whe / fence $hatcof the 
ther Tce and Water were two: diftin&t _ Spectes of ecſeſ, proves 
Vor. II. | E 5 N Things, 
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from Water Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered 
and Ice. in the Affirmative: And it cannot be denied, 


but he that ſays they are two diſtinct Species, is in the right, 
But if an Enghſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had neyer 
ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water he put in his Balon at Night, in a great part frozen _ 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think it 
would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Spe- 
cies, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſ- 
tinct Species from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or "than 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin Species from hard a 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman: And if this be ſo, it is 
plain, that our diſinet Species are nothing but difhinft tomplex 
Ideas, with diſtin? Names annexed to them. It is true, every 
Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon 
depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: 
| But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 
It ſorting them under ſeveral] Titles, is done by us, according to 
| the Ideas that we have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to diſ- 
tinguiſh them by Names, fo that we may be able to diſcourſe 

| of them, when we have them not preſent before us; yet if 

| | we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conftitutions, 
— and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into 

| 

\ 

| 


4 Species by real Eſſences, according as ye diſtinguiſh them in- 
| to Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

1 §. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubftantial Beings into 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, 
againlt a cer- that there are certain pteciſe Eſcnces or Forms 


| lain Numberof of Thin 'S, whereby all- the Individuals exiſt- 
| Heime. ing are by Nature diſtinguiſhed into Species, 
| - theſe Things are neceflary 5 oO 


I. 15: Fim, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain re lated' 
eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things 
to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually pro- 
| poſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can 
fully be aſſented to. * 


8. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether 
Nature always attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the Produc-' 
tion of Tos. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in 
diverſe forts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give 
us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. 


R 
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8. 1 7. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Mon/ters- be really a diſtinct Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; fince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution : And 
yet we find, that ſome of theſe, monſtrous Productions have 
few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to refult 
from and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. 

9. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe 
Things, which we diſtinguiſh into Species; and Q*7 nominal ; 
as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be 2 2 
known; 1. . we ought to have Ideas of them. * 2 

' 2 : " feat Collections 
But fince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, of Properties 
the ſuppoſed real E ences of Things fland us not in ; 
ſtead for the diſtinguiſping Subſtances into Species. 

$. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing: from their different real Effences, we thould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done; for, being ignorant of the real Eſſence itfelf, it is impoſ- 
fible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are fo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and fo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
eiſe Number of Properties depending, on the real Effence of 
Gold, any one of which failing, the real Effence of Gold, and. 
conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the 
real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to defign a 
particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was 
coined. For, if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification 
for that complex Idea which I or any one elſe calls Geld; 
i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: fo 
hard is it to ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of 
Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 

F. 20. By all which it is clear, That our di/tingurfhing Sub- 
Ranees into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
EHſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 

tly into Species, according to internal eſſential Differences. 

$. 2x. But ſince, as has been remarked, we But ſuch a 
have need of general Words, tho' we know not Colle 4;en as 
the real Eflences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 
collect ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideas, as, by fands for. 

E 2 Exami- 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſt- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho! it 
be not the real Eflence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the 
ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with it; by which we ar at leaſt try the Truth of theſe 
nominal Eſſences. For Example, There be that ſay, that the 
Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the Thing itſelf, Let 
us then in Diſcourſe put Exten/iort for Body : and when we 
would ſay that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
ſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare 
Expreſſim, ſufficiently ſhew the Abturdity of ſuch a Notion, 
The Hence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 
plex Idea comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 
Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a Part: and there- 
fore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Exten/ion, but an extended 
folid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, Body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converſation, is all one as to ſay, a Man. But no-one 

will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſſence to which we give the Name Man. 
§. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 


os abſira? have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
Ideas are to us Language, and Reaſon. . There are Naturals 
the Meaſures 


„ amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 

— ah want Penn, and ſome of him Lan 1 too. 
of Man. There are Creatures, as 'tis faid, (/t fides penes 
Authorem, but there appears no Contradiction 

that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 
Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have, If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all 
Men, or no, all of human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers 
only to the nominal Eſſence : For thoſe of them to whom the 
Deknition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En- 
quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence ; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeyeral Crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
Anſwer, no Part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea only we 


7 have 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 
the ſame : But what Difference in the internal real Conftitu- 
tion makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilſt our Meaſures of Species be, as they are, only our ah l 
Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, 
which makes no Part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when the 
agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall 
not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a 
reaſonable Man? And fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the 
Diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the 
A F —— and ſecret Conſtitutions — hings. | 
23. Nor let any one fay, that the Power of 
83 in Anialals by AR Mixture of Male ; phat ws 4 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the yas 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtin and entire. For, | 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too 
it is not ſufficient : for, if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 
ceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 
a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion: and we 
have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, fince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the Mixture of. an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which he 
that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions that are ſo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species oy 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence whic 
he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 
Right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, 
muſt I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced 
the other, to know whether this be a Fyger or that Tea? | 
F. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident, Not by /ub- 
that it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- Partial Forms. 
| E 3 | lities, 
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lities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral Sorts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures are -not 
- conſidered by the greateſt Part of Men, in the ſorting them. 
Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on, by any, 
but thoſe who have in this one Part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools ; and yet thoſe ignorant. Men, wha 
pretend not any inſight into the real Eflences, nor trouble-them- 
{elves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
Things one from another by their ſenſible Qualities, are often 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diſ- 
tinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, 
who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſome- 
thing more hidden and effential. 
. 25. But ſuppoſing that the rea/ Eſſences of 
T he ſpecifick Subſtances were diicoverable by thoſe that 
Efences are would . ſeverely apply themſelyes to that En- 
made by the quiry ; yet we could not reaſonably think, 
Mins. that the ranking of things under general Names 
was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitu- 
tions, or any thing elſe but their obvious Appearances : fince 
Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before 
Sciences. So that they have not been Philoſophers, or Lo- 
gicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about Forms and 
Eſences, that have made the general Names that are in uſe 
amongſt the ſeyeral Nations of Men: But thoſe more or leſs 
comprehenſive Terms have for the moſt part, in all Lan- 
guages, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated Things 
by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, thereby to fig- 
nify them, when abſent to others, whether they had an occa- 
ſion to mention a Sort or a particular Thing. 


Tiberefore y 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 
very various ald name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by 
and uncertain, their real Eſſences : the next thing to be conſi- 


dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences 
come to be made. As to the latter, it is eyident they are made 
85 Hind, and not by Nature: For, were they Nature's 
orkmanſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For, if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſha}l not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances in all Men the ſame ; no, not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 
could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the Name 
| - , 7 Man 
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Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were 
of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 
Rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Mar to a complex Idea made up of 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to à Body of ſuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man: And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds Rationality,” has ano- 
ther Eſſence of the Species he calls Man By which means the 
ſame Individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo 
to the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential Difference of 
the Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape than Deſcent, is viſi- 
ble; ſince it has been more than once debated, whether feveral 
human Fetns's ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
no, only becauſe of the Difference of their outward Configu- 
ration from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reafon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould: ſome whereof, tho' of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give 
any Signs of being acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figute, which only was found want-+ 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which nobody could know 
would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the 
human Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer muſt, on 
ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Ra- 
tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence of the human Spe- 
cies. Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. hen the Abbot of St. 
Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of 
a Man, that it beſpale him rather a Monſter. It was for ſome 
time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. 
However, he was "baptized, and declared a Man proviſionally, 
ſtill time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded him fo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotru, i. e. IIl-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 375. 
This Child we fee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and 'tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow- 
ed to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, 
why, if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a 
rational Soul could not have been lodged in him; why a Viſage 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 
not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 
ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was, 
capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. ' 5 
$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries f that Species ? It is plain, if 
we examine, there is no ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſta- 
bliſhed by her amongit Men, The real Eſſence of that, or 
any other ſort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not; and 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which 
we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked con- 
cerning ſome odly ſhaped Fœtus, as ſoon as born, whether it 
were a Man, or no ? it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with dif- 
ferent Anſwers, Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſ- 
ſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtan- 
ces, were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were 
exactly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, hereby 
it diſtinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would 
undertake to reſolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and 
Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, which to the Bodies of Men had 


the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe Crea - | 


tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed 
the Difficulty, Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
Human Shape, and all below Swine ; had it been Murder to 
deſtroy. it ? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? as 1 
have been told, it happened in France ſome Years ſince, in 
ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meaſures than the 
complex Ideas of our own collecting: And ſq far are we from 
certainly knowing what a Man is; tho' perhaps it will be 
Judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it, And yet, 
I think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species 
are ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe Number of 
ſimple Ideas which make the nominal Effence ſo far from be- 
ing ſettled and perfectly known, that very material Doubts 
may ſtill ariſe about it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions 
of the Word Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 
that ſort of Animal, are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a 
conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general 
Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where ſtick 
by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
eath, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that might 
happen. §. 28. 
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F. 28. But though theſe nominal "Eſſences of — 
Subflances are 1 Mind, they are not 3 
yu made ſa arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. ad —- 5 

o the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- we 
ceſſary, Firft, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 
condly, That the particular Ideas ſo united, be exactly the 
ſame, neither more nor leſs. For, if two abſtract complex Ideas 
differ either in Number or Sorts of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. Nobody joins / 
the Voice of a Sheep with the Shape of a Horſe, nor the Co- 
lour of Lead with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligi- 
ble Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For, though Men 
may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names 
to them they will ; yet, if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, con- 
form their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe. 
Men's Language will be like that of Babel, and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 
they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common Appear- 
ances and Agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

§. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, Thousk 
in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never iB. 
puts any together that do not really, or are not E 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: yet the Number it combines, depends upon the va- 
rious Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Quali- 
ties; and often, if not always, leave out others as material, 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Sub- 
ſtances there are two Sorts; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, 
which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended folid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain 
Figure, uſually ſerves the turn. For, howeyer ſome Men ſeem 
to 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould” there 
a Creature be found, that had Lang and Reaſon, but par- 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly 
paſs for 2 Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. 
And it Balaam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally 
as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy. the Name Man, or allowed 
him to be of the — Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies not pro- 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we moſt fix on, and are 
molt Jed. by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended- in our 
complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe 
two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for ſo pre- 
ſumptive- Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily: ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. * 
Which yet $. 30. But tho' this ſerves well enough for 
ſever for com- groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaecu- 
mon Converſe, rate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men 
are far enough from having agreed on the preciſe 
Number of ſimple Ideas or Qualities, belonging ta any ſort of Things, | 
ſignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 
Lime, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, 
to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 
tobe found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt: Men wanting 
either Time, 3 or Induſtry enough for this, even 
to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life; 
and ſo, without farther Examination, give: them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 
few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe — 
af ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that ſhall conſider, after fo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, 
how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may with 
Reaſon imagine, that hole Forms, which there hath been ſo 
much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us 
no Light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And — 
all 
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| ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 


Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
Reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Sub- 


ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 


all, or moſt of them, very imperfect; ſince the Compoſition 
of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 
and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 
any ſuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, that many particular 
Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement 
and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a Foundation of 
being ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species, — in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee 
how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or, if it be fo, our Boundaries of 


Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a 


perfect Diſcovery af all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew 


us their moſt” material Differences and Agreements; but we 


ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com- 
municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple 44 

united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 
with others in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 


Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; 


that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 
others, we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals 
that agree in that complex /dea, without enumerating the 
ſimple Ideat that make it up; and fo not waſte our Time and 
Breath in tedious Deſcriptions ; which we fee they are fain to 
do, who wauld diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. | 

$. 31. But, however theſe Species of Subſtan- 
ces paſs well enough in, ordinary Converſation, Efences of 
it is plain, that this complex Idea, wherein — Species under 
obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- #2*/ame Name 
ferent Men made very differently; by ſome v «ferent. 
more, and others leſs accurately. in ſome, this | 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Num- 


ber of Qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 


it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; 
others add Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others 
- | yet 
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vet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all 
theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a Right to be 
put into the complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are 
all joined, as another. And therefore different Men, leaving 
out, or putting in, ſeveral {imple Ideas, which others do not, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation 
of that Subject, have different Eſſences of Geld; which muſt 
therefore be of thir own, and not of Nature's making. 

$. 32. If the Number of ſimple Ideas that make 
The more ge- the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 


neralour Ideas ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 


2 ant Man, variouſly collecting them, it is much 


wal they mare evident that they do ſo, in the more com- 
gong rehenſive Claſſes, which by the Maſters of 
8 Lone are called Genera. Theſe are complex 
Ideas deſignedly imperfect: And it is viſible at firſt fight, that 


. ſeveral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the Things 


themſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as 
the Mind, to make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; 
ſo to make other yet more general Ideas, that may compre- 


hend different Sorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtin- 


guiſh them, and puts into its new Collection only ſuch Ideas 
as are common to ſeveral ſorts. The ſame Convenience, that 
made Men expreſs ſeveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 
from Guinea and Peru under one Name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold and 
Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different Sorts, This is done 
by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each 
Sort; and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are 
common to them all. To which the Name Metal being an- 
nexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſſence whereof being 


that abſtract Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibi- 


lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other Sorts 
comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, 
that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, 
when they make their general Ideas of Subſtances; ſince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs 
and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as 
thoſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeking more 
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the convenience of Language and quick Diſpatch, by ſhort 
and comprehenſive Signs, than the true and preciſe Nature of 
Things, as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract 
Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was to be furniſhed with 


"ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenſive Names, So that, 


in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more 
comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the Species but a partial Idea of what is to be found 
in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man, 
and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed 
by real Eſſences made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be 
very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe Eſ- 


fences liberally beſtowed» upon Bucephalus. But if we would 


rightly conſider what is done in all theſe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 


only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 


enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 


_ cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs r Conceptions, 
n 


which we have framed to that purpoſe. all which we may 
obſerve, That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 


ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that, if theſe 


abſtract 1 2 Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſned Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and 


not in reſpect of any Thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 


§. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, i 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of . 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that ye end of 
would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in Speech, 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, 2 


J 


needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch: He that 


to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the Word Ani- 
mal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas: and he that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape 
Joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Aon, 
to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper Buſineſs of Genus and Species: And 
this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Eſſences: or 
ſubflantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Things; nor N. 2 
2 ey ! | ©. $46 Wes | -.. oignim- 
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Signification of our Words, when we diſcourſe with others. 
Inſtance 15 F. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort 
Cafſuaric. of Birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about 


three ot four Feet high, with a Covering of 


ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, 
without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long 
reat Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 

Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make 
others underſtand me : But when I am told, that the Name oo - +: 
it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe _ , 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription ; tho 
by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, 1 
know no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort 
of Animals, than I did before; and knew probably as much 
of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Engliſhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
ſpecifick Names, very well known, of forts of Birds common 
in England. 4 a 12 e 38 
„ F. 35. From what has been ſaid, it js evi- 

pig dent, that Men make Sorts of Things. For i being 
france Gold, different Eſſences alone that make different 
| Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 
abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make 
the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would, 
no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; 
i. e. whether it were of that Specics. This could be determined 
only by that abſtract Idea, to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold; fo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Species, who included not Malleableneſs in his nominal 
Eſence ſignified by the Sound Gold; and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who in- 
cluded Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Iden. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe diverſe Species, even under one and the 
fame Name, but Men that make two different abſtract 7deas, 
conſiſting not exactly of the fame Collection of Qualities? Nor 
is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be ſome - 
times fo eager (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid of the put 
ting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the 
Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its 4 
culiar 
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culiar Weight, Finedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities : 
For. whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Spedes - 


and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, ſo the 


Name of the Sort belongs truly to it; and it, is of that Species. 


And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 


| his then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Na- ; 

ture makes many particular Things which do agree Nature makes 
one with another in many ſenſible Qualities, e Similizade, 
and probably too in their internal Frame and 

Comflitution : but it is not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes 
them into Species; it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the 
Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve 
often ſeveral, Individuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in or- 
der to "their Naming, for the Convenience of comprehenſive 


9 of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 
36. 


Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 


to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 
ſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill; And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 
Buſineſs of Genus and Species. n . 

C. 37: I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Produc- 
tion of p 


articular Beings, makes them not always new and va- 


rious, but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But 
I think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, 
whereby Men fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of 
the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has 
been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the 
internal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that 
we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things is 
. Se of _ has 1 8 
38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſe : 
very ttrange in this Doctrine; which” is, that 2 
from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that — 
each abſtraft Idea, with 4 Name to it, makes a 
a Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? 
or ſo it muſt remain till fomebody can ſhew' us the Species of 

Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and le 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, 1 
ſomething different from them. I would fain know Why 4 
Shock and a Hound are not as diſtinct Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſ- 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of * 
1 rent 
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ferent Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential Dif- 
ference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, to which we have given thoſe different Names. | 
§. 39. = much the making of Species and 

Genera and Genera is in order to general Names, and how 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the 
order to name- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Spe- 
. cies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 
beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice 

and Water, in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking 
Watch are but one Species to thoſe who- have but ,one Name 
for them: but he that has the Name Match for one, and Clock 
for the other, and diſtin complex Ideas to which thoſe Names 
belong, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid per- 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 
between. theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 
has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward. 
Contrivance to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a 
ſpecifick Difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and 
Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 
others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briftles : 
Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a edle Dilſeregce 
to the Workaian, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of Watches © 
It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt : 
But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, re- 
lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Hatch is 
iven : as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
fande for, and that Na does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different Spectes under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
ſpecifically different. But if any one will watts minuter Divi- 
fions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex /deas give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them who 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them, and can, by thoſe Dif- 
ferences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts; and then 
Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diſtin Species to Men ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had, no other Idea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand, For to them all. thoſe other Names would No 
ut 
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but ſynonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, 
nor any other Thing but a Hatch. Juſt thus, 1 think, it is in 
natural Things. Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational 
Man, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known. to us by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For 
by that alone can it be determined; whether one, ot both, or 
either of thoſe be a Man or nło. | 
F. 40. From whiat has been before ſaid, we , % : 
; ney ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of artifi- cial . 
cial Things, there is generally leſs' Confuſion and 7 confuſed 
Uncertainty; thin in Natural. Becauſe an ar- han natural. 
tificial Thing being à Production of Man, 


which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Ida 


of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eaſy enough to 'be. apprehended. For the Idea or Eſſence 
of the ſeveral. forts of _ art:ficial Things eonſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts, 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 


faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 


yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
. cies of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed; with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries, + df 

F. 41: I muſt be excuſed here, if Lthink, ar- 
tificial Things are f diftinift Species, as well, as ang + 
natural: Since L find they are as plainly and or- ES. of 5 
derly ranked into forts, by different abſtract dear 3 
with general Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from 
another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, 
as a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by 
diſtin& Ideas, and to others by diſtin& Appellations ? 

$. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concern-- $44 
ing Subfancts, that they alone, of all our ſeveral _ * 
forts of Ideas, have particular or proper Names, fer Names. 
whereby one only particular thing is ſignified : 
Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom 

Vo. II. F happens 
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happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this or that 
particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of 


mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Birth, are - 


not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which ate the 
Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex Ideas deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 

„ . 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for 
e having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and per- 


n haps with ſome Obſcurity. But I deſire it may 


be conſidered, how difficult it is to lead another 


by Wards into the Thoughts of Things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifick 
Differences we give them: Which things if I name not, I ſay 
nothing ; and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome 
ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea 
of that Species; and fo croſs my Purpoſe." For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man, which is our complex Idea uſually 


annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is in 


himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſned from others, in his 
internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by * he 
knows not what, looks like trifling; and yet this one muſt do, 
who would ſpeak of the ſuppofed real Eſſences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the 
general Names which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe 


it is diffcult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 


Ieave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
fideration the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and Ideas a lit- 
tle more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of Modes 
are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent*Beings ; or, which is the fame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names; and fometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 
the Archetypes; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment to diſcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
Inftaxce of $. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of 
mixed Modes a grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 
in Kinneah but in a ſtrange Country, with all Things 
4 Niouph. new, and unknown about him; and no o- 
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ther Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one 
df this Age has now. He oblerves Lamech more melancholy 
than uſual, and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of 
his Wife Adab, (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care that Adah com- 
mit not Folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes 
uſe of theſe two new Words Kinneah and Niouph. In time, 
Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having killed a Man: But yet the two Names, 
Kinneah and Nion F the one ſtanding for Cufpicion; in a Huſ- 
band, of his Wit. loyalty to him; and the other, for the 
Act of committing Diſloyalty) loſt not their diſtinct Significa- 
tions. It is plain then, that here were two diſtin complex 
Ideas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Spe- 
cies of Actions eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted 
the Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions? And 'tis 
plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, dit- 
ferent in one from the other. I aſk, whether the complex 
Idea in Adam's Mind, which he called Kinneah, were adequate 
or no? And it is plain, it was ; for it being a Combination of 
ſimple Ideas, which he, without any regard to any Archetype, 
without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abſtracted, and gave the Name Kinneah to, to expreſs 
in ſhort to others, by that one Sound, all the fimple Ideas con- 
tained and united in that complex one; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, 
and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype; which it was ſuppoſed 
to repreſent. ' 

$. 45. Theſe Words, Kinneah and Nizuph, by degrees grew 
into common Uſe ; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered. 
Adam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 
make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them: But the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ſtands for 
the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
and diſcourſe together. "Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children 
that found thefe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar 
uſe, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds ; but muſt 


needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain Ideas, 
F 2 abſtract 
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abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtract [dens 
were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species 
already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were _ to con- 
form the /deas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to 
the Ideas that they ſtood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſim- 
ple Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in other 
en's Minds, uſing the — Names: tho' for this there be 

uſually a Remedy at Hand, which is, to aſk the meaning of an 
Word we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſ- 
ſible to know certainly what the Words Jealouſy and Adultery 
which I think anſwer NNaſ and MN) ſtand for in another 
an's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was 
impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin- 
neah and Niouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without 

Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every one, 

Inflance of $. 46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame 
Subftances in Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 
Zahab. Application. One of Adam's Children roving in 
, the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, 
which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 
Confideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps 
at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 
ſtracting this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having 
that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 
Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to deno- 
minate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe Adam acts 
quite differently from what he did before in forming thoſe 
Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name | Comer 
and Niouph. For there he put Ideas together only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exillence of any thing; 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things that 
ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, without 
conſidering whether any ſuch Thing did exiſt, or no; the 
Standard there was of his own making, But in the forming his 
Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary courſe 
here he has a Standard made by Nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex 
one, 
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one, but what he has the Perception of from the Thing itſelf 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype» 
_ intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea ſo conform- 
able. 

$. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no 
body, I think, will deny to be a diſtin Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the Name Zabab is the mark 
of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
in that Eſſence. But here it is plain the Eſſence Adam made 
the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, 
ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of 
Man, not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, 
ſuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of 
this Matter. He therefore knacks, and beats it with Flints, to 


ſee what was diſcoverable in the Inſide: He finds it yield to 


Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: he finds it will 
bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his 
former Idea, and — 4 part of the Eſence of the Species that 
the Name Zahab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility 
and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon that 
= of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea ſig- 
nified by the Name Zahab? If not, what Reaſon will there 
ſhewn more for the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, then 
all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſco- 
ver in this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part 
of the Ingredients of the complex Idea which the Name Zahab 
ſtands for, and ſo be the Eſſence of the Species marked by that 
Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, 
that the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, will be 
always inadequate, | 

$. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, Their Tdeas 
that the Names of Sub/lances would not only ; * 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be — * 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed „ 
by different Men, which would very much cum- | 
ber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtin& Quality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
Men: ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomi- 
nation, which others know nothing of. 
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F. 49. To avoid this, therefore, they have 

T berefere, to ſuppoſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species, 
Fx their Species from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
a real Hence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. 
is Jupp ſed. But they not having any Idea of that __ 
fence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignify- 


ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by 


this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound in the Place 
and Stead of the Thing having that real Eſſence, without 
knowing what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men 
do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them 
made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Effences. 
| . 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm 
Which Suppo- that a Gold is fixcd, either it means that Fix- 
&tion is Hu edneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
v/e. nominal Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for; and 
ſo this Affirmation, Al Gold is fixed, contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Geld. Or elle it 
means, that Fixedneſs, not being a Part of the Definition of 
the Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf; in which 
Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Geld ſtands in the Place of a 
Subſtance having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things 
made by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo con- 
fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſi- 
tion, Gold is fixed, be in that Senie an Affirmation of ſomething 
real ; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and fo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it 
be never ſo true, that all Geld, i. e. all that has the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know 
not, in this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold ? For, if we know 
not the real Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what Parcel of Matter has that Efſence, and ſo whether it be 
true Gold or no. | | 
| 51. To conclude ; What Liberty Adam 
Concluſion, had at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes, by no other Pattern þut by his 
own er a the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 
the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to 
Things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 
ſelf, the ſame are all Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to any 
Idea, the ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the Beginners of Lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this Dif- 
e | ER | ference, 
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"ference, that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the Significations of 
Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered : Becauſe Men 
being furniſhed already with Names for their Ideas, and com- 
mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an 


affected Miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes 
on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it 
a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever 
make them paſs for current. But, in Communication with 
Others, it is neceſſary that we conform the Ideas we make the 
vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known pro- 
per Significations, (which I have explained at large already) or 
elſe to make known chat new Signification we apply them to. 


CHA P. VII. 
. | Particles. 
8 8 Bu: Words which are Names of n 


Ideas in the Mind, there are a great „ par, 

5 many others that are made ule of ole genen 
to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to cer ragetber. 
Ideas, or Propofitions, one with another. The 
Mind, in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 
alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways 3 
as, Is, and [s not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But, beſides Affirmation or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind 
does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 
the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 
herent Diſcourſe. CES 

F. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what % en con- 
Connexion it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations £4, abe Art ef 
and Negations that it unites in one continued Sellſhealing. 
Reaſoning or Narration, are generally called 
Particles; and it is in the right Uſe of theſe, that more par- 


ticularly conſiſts the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good Stile. 
F 4 To 
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To think well, it is not enough that a Man has /dzas clear 
and diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſome of them ; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings one upon another : and to expreſs well ſuch metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what 
Connexion, Ręſtriction, Diſtindtion, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. he 
gives to each reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer: 
and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly by 
themſelyes the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and 
indiſpenſible Uſe in Language, and do much contribute to 
Men's well exprefling themſelves. | 
They few $. 3. This Part of Grammar has been, per- 
hd Relation aps, as much neglected, as ſome others oyer- 
the Mind give: diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to 
45 write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders; 


to its aun 


Thoughts. Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Suptnes : In 
theſe and the like there has been great Dili- 
gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, 
have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
ral Orders. But though Prepoſitions and Conjunctions, &c. are 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diſtinct Sub-diviſions ; 
yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what 
Significancy and Farce they have, muſt take a little more 
Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obſerye nicely the 
ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in | "3 wr 32 
$. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
Words, to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by 
Words of another Tongue which come neareſt to their Signi- 
fication : For what is meant by them is commonly as hard to 
be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks 
of ſome Action or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore, to un- 
erſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe there 
are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by ; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that moſt of thel: Particles have 
diverſe, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but _ one 
| x 1 gle 
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gle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 
Seventy, I am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations. 

S8. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar Be bs 
in our Language; and he that fays it is a diſ- But. 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained 
it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations the 
Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions, or Parts of them, which 
it joins by this Monoſyllable. | 

irſt, But to ſay no more: Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. | 
Secondly, 1 ſaw BUT two Plants : Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation 
of all other. | 

Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring 

to the true Religion. 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own The 
firſt of theſe BVT intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of 
ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that 
the Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what 

before it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal : 
Here it {ignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

$- 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added i, Aare 
a great many other Significations of this Particle, 
if it were my Buſineſs to examine it in its full ,, >, ” 
Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places it 
is to be found; which if one ſhould do, I doubt, wheth 
in all thoſe Manaers it js made uſe of, it would deſerve the 
Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. The In- 
ſtances I have given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect 
upon their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 
ticles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain Conftruc- 
tions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained in them. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 


Athrat §. 1, 3 HE ordinary Words of Language, 


.and our common Uſe of them, 
8 would have given us light into the 
another, and Nature of our Ideas, if they had been but con- 
why. ſidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been 
| ſhewn, has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and fo 
they become Effences, general Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now, each abſtract Idea being di- 
ſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe- 
rence; and therefore in Propoſitions no two whole Ideas can 
ever be affirmed one of another, This we ſee in the common 
Uſe of Language, which permits not any two abſtraft Words, 
or Names of abſtra# Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For, 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 
ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 
_ every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe 
ropoſitions; Humanity is Animality, or Rationality, or White- 
neſs and this is as evident as any of the moſt allowed Max- 
ims, All our Affirmations then are only in concrete, which 
is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one 
abſtract Idea to be joined to another; which abſtract Ideas, in 
Subſtances, may be of any ſort ; in all the reſt, are little elſe 
but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the moſt frequent are 
of Powers; v. g. a Man is White, ſignifies that the thing that 
has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of White- 
neſs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 
Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 
or 4 Man is rational, ſignifies, that the ſame thing that hath 
the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ratio- 
nality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. 
$. 2. This Diſtinction of Names ſhews us 
"They ſhew the alſo the Difference of our Ideas: For, if we ob- 
Difference of ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our Simple 
our Ideas, Ideas have all abſtract as well as Concrete 
Names: The one whereof is (to _ the 
ant 
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Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Ad- 
aective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like 
Iſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, 
Juſt ; Equality, Equal ; only with this Difference, that ſome 
of the Concrete Names of Relations, 'amongſt Men chiefly, 
are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy 
to render a Reaſon, But as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no abflraft Names at all. For, though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas, FJumanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and 
thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which 
ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince 
they have not Names for ſuch Ideas: Which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves of 
their Ignorance of them kept them from fo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though 17 had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 

Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood; yet they but ti- 
morouſly ventured on ſuch Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, 
Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 
pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt 
coined, and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas, and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. 
Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans ; 


but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Es- 
ſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, 
and its Concrete Humanus, not Hama; | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Inperfection of Words. 


Word: areuſed $- 1. 


ROM what has been ſaid in the 
F foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to per- 


dal . . 
eee ceive what Imperfection there is 
cating our in Language, and how the very Nature of 
Thoughts. Words makes it almoſt unavoidable, for man 


of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 
Words, it is neceſſary firft to conſider their Uſe and End: For, 
as they are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they 
more or leſs perfect, We have in the former part of this 
—— often upon occaſion, mention'd a dauble Uſe of 
ords. 
Firft, One for the recording of our own Thoughts, 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others. 
$. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 
Am Words our own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
will ſerve for ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For, ſince Sounds 
are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, 
a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own 
Ideas to himſelf ; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underſtood, wherein 
conſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 
; « 3. Secondly, as to Communication of Wards 
2 tha tho ber s double Uſe. Fs 


by Words, civil I. Civil 


or phileſophi- 
cal. 


II. Philoſophical. 
Fit, By their Civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a 
Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may 


ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongſt another. | 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an Uſe of them as may ſerve to conyey the preciſe Notions of 


Things, 
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Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be 
ſatished with, in its Search after true Knowledge. Theſe two 
Uſes are very diſtin; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will 
ſerve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall fee in what 
follows. 

$. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu- 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve The Imperfec- 
not well for that end, neither in Civil nor Phi- tion of Words 
loſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not ts the Doubr- 
excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands Filne/+ of their 
tor in the Mind of the Speaker. Now, ſince Signification; 
Sounds have no natural Connexion with our 
Ideas, but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- 
ſition of Men, the Dowb1fulneſt and Uncertainty of their Significa- 
tion, which is the Imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its 
Cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any 
Idea For in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
terence of Ideas they ſtand for. 8 

5. Words having naturally no Signification, 5 
herd, which each fands for mult bs learned COLES 
and retained by thoſe who would exchan eg 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe * in any 
Language; but this is hardeſt to be done, where, | 

2 The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

| Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain 
Connexion in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them by. 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Eſſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 

Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain, as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 


not here be mentioned, : 
In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 


which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 
plication 


| 
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plication to our ſeveral forts of Ideas For, if we examine 
them, we ſhall find that the Names of mixed Modes are 
mojt liable to N and Imperfrection for the two 1255 of 
theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two 
latter. 


OR $. 6. Fir, The Names of mixed Modes are, 
The Names many of them, liable to great Uncertainty and 
8 Obſcurity in their Signification: | 
Fir, Bens I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe com- 
Nen n they Plex Ideas are often made up of, To make 
and fer, are Words ſerviceable to the End of Communica- 
Jo complex, tion, it is neceſſary (as has been faid) that they 

excite, in the Hearer, exactly the ſame Idea 
they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their /deas, which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language: 
But, when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt 
Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Men's Names of very 
compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, 
have ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſe Signi- 
fication, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 
F. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes 
Secondly, for the moſt part want Standards in Nature, 
Becauſe thy whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig- 
have no Stan- nification; therefore they are very various and 
dards. doubtful, They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put 
together at the Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to agree 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made, He that 
firſt brought the Word Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand 
for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language ; fo was it with the old ones, when 
they were firſt made uſe of. Names, therefore, that ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 
muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſueh Collec- 
I tions 
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tions are no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 
any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What 
the Word Murder, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be 
known from things themſelves : There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex * which are not viſible in the Action it- 
ſelf: The Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 
which make a Part of Murder, or Sacrilege,' have no neceſ- 
ſary Connexion with the outward and viſible Action of him 
that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murder is committed, and is all the Action 
that perhaps is viſible, has no natural Connexion with thoſe 
other /deas, that make up the complex one, named Murder. 
They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 
derſtanding, which unites them under one Name : But uniting 
them without any Rule or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 
e of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 
ions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different 
Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate them- 
ſelves, and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 
FS. 8. It is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule 
of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford Prepriety ner 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- Z /«fficient Re- 
guage and it cannot be denied, but that in . 6 
ome Meaſure it does. Common Uſe regulates | 
the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation 
but nobody having an Authorizy to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 
nification of Words, nor determine to what Ideat any one ſhall 
annex them, common Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, in common 
Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which, keeping within the 
Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 
Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety itſelf being 
no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of Diſpute, whether 
this or that way of uſing a Word be Propriety of Speech, or 
no. From all which it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 
of very complex Ideas are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification; and, even in Men 
that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 
ftand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 
through a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap- 


parently very different in Men uſing the ſame Language. ; 
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| $. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of 
The way g mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, does not a 
Rarning iſe little contribute to the Doubtfulneſs of their Sig- 
N nification. For, if we will obſerve how Children 
their Doubiful- learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 
mY them underſtand what the Names of ſimple Idea: 
dor Subſtances . ſtand for, People ordinarily 
ſhew them the Thing whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them the Name that ſtands for it, as 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds 
are uſually learned firſt; and then to know what complex Idea: 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their 
own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, theſe 
moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds ; or, when they have any, it is for the moſt part 
but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 
and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, who 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Ideas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei- 
ther controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Hon- 
our, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſ 
to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them ? which is 
nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification 
of thoſe Words ; nor have in their Minds the ſame complex 
Ideas which they make them ſtand for; and fo all the Conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we ſee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end ; Comments be 
| Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli- 
_ cations : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signifi- 
cation of theſe moral Words, there is no end. heſe Ideas of 
Men's making are, by Men till having the ſame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Man a Man, who was pretty well ſatiſ- 
fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in the 
Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, 
quite loſt the Senſe of it, and by thoſe Flucidations given 
riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the 
Place. I fay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs ; 
but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes natu- 
3 | | rally 
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rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the In⸗ 
tention and the Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was 
capable to expreſs their Thoughts. | 
$. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably Hen f 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have l 
lived in remote Ages and different Countries, it r 
will be needleſs to take Notice: ſince the nume r Aurbors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required 
to find out the true 7 Antient Authors. But there 
being no Writings we have any great Concernment to be very 
ſollicitous about the Meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miſtake or ad. 
we may be Jeſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, 
who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be igno- 
rant of their Notions: And therefore in- the reading of them, 
if they do not uſe their Words with a due Clearneſs and Per- 
{picuity, we may lay them aſide, and, without any Injury 
done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves, | 
| Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 
$. 11. If the Signification of the Names of e 
mixed Modes be uncertain, becauſe there are no Names of Sab- 
real-Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe fone 4 
Jaras ane referred, and by which they may be OE 
rag Ar „ and by which they may be 2g, 
adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of @ doubt- | 
ful Signification, for a contrary Reaſon, viz; becauſe the Ideas 
they ſtand for are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality. of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our 
Ideas of Subſtances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, 
to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be the character- 
iſtical Notes to rank and denominaze Things by. In theſe we 
muſt follow Nature, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences; 
and regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things 
themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, 
and ſtand for them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to fol- 
low; but Patterns that will make the Signification of theit 
Names very uncertain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady 
and various Meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be referred to 
Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can 
be known but 1 eftly and uncertainty, 
Vol. II. wenn 4 G&G s C 12. 
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F. 12. The Names of Sub/tances haue, as has 
e 


Names of Sub been ſhewed, a doub 
Aances referr 85 dinary Uſe. 
— ho. Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand 
ern 4 for, and fo their —— is ſuppoſed to 
nenn. Agree to, The real Canſlitution of Things, from 
which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Appli- 
cation; and it will be impoſſible to know what Things are, 
or ought to be called an Horſe, or Autimony, when thoſe 
Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by 
thoſe Standards, | 


Reference in their or- 


$. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are 
Secondly, To co- found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that 
exiting Sua- which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, 
lities, which as united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are 
are known but the proper Standards to which their Names are 
amperfettly. referred, and by which their Significations 

may beſt be reCtified. But neither will theſe 
Archetypen ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
Names without very various and uncertain Significations : 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas, that co-exiſt and are united in 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex ſpecrfick Idea which the 
ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
| ddeas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes 
which or” are apt to make in or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to 
receive from the different Application only of Fire, and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any 
fort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 
by the ways of Enquiry which our Faculties are capable of. 
They 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſco- 
vered by different Men, actording to their various Skill, At- 
tention, and Ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore 
tnake the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain, For, the complex [das of Subſtances being made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, 
every one has a Right to put into — Idea thoſe Qua- 
lities he has found to be united together. For tho”, in the Sub- 
ſtance Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet 
another thinks Solubility in Aqua Regia as neceſſary to be join- 
ed with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fu- 
ſibility ; Solubility in Aqua Regia being a Quality as conſtantly 
joined wth its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other: 
others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Sc. as they have been 
taught by Tradition or Experience. Who of all theſe has eſta- 
bliſhed the right Signification of the Word Go/4? Or who ſhall 
be the Judge to determine ? Each'has his Standard in Nature, 
which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
Right to put into his complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gold; 


thoſe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as ano- 


ther, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out; or 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For, 
the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of 
them has more Reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another ? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances in Men uſing the fame Names for 


them, will be very various; and ſo the Significations of thoſe 


Names "a 8 . * 
14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular _... 
Une Teiſtigg, which in ſome of js ſimple J- — 
deas does not communicate with a greater, and _ ng — 
in others with a leſs Number of particular Be- ,,* 1 
ings : Who ſhall determine, in this Caſe, which perfeatly. 
are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Col- 3 
lection that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name; or can 
with any juſt Authority preſcribe, Which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more 
particular, are to be put into the Signification of the Name of 
any Subſtance ? All which together ſeldom or never fail to FT 
duce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names of Sub- 
flances, which cauſes ſuch 1 Diſputes, or Miſtakes, 
e 


when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 
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8. 15. It is true, as 10 Civil and A e 
aim e ation, the general Names of Subſtances, regu- 
A 3 Kas in their ordinary Siebener by ſome 
Civil, bat obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
avell for Pu- in Things of known ſeminal Propagation, and 
L:Jophical Lie. in other Subſtances, for the 'moſt Part by Co- 
lour, joined with ſome other ſenſible Quali- 
ties) do well enough to deſign the Things Men would be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of: and fo they uſually conceive well enough 
the Subſtances meant by the Ward Gold, or Apple, to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries 
and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, 
and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, there 
the preciſe Signification of the Names of Subſtances will be 
found, not only net to be well etabliſhed, but alſo very hard 
to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, 
or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a Part of his complex 
Idea of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, and 
draw Conſequences from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification; but yet 
ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or 
the ſame Degree of Fixednefs, part of that complex Idea that 
the Name Gold, in his Ule of it, ſtands for. | 
Iaftance, Li- . 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoid- 
” able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names 
quor of Nerves, 
of Subitances, in all Languages whatſoever, 
which Men will eaſily find, when once patiling from confuſed 
or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. 
For then they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe 
Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary Uſe appeared 
very clear and. determined. I was once in a Meeting of ve 
learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there an 
a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed thro' the Filaments of 
the Nerves. 'The Debate having been managed a good while, 
by Variety of Arguments on both Sides, I (who had been uſed 
to ſuſpect that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the 
Signiſication of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) defired, That before they went any further on in 
this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among 
them, what the Word Liquor ſigniſied. They at firſt were a 
little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons 
leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one there 
| . mat 


"th this Ju- 
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that thought not himſelf to underſtand, very perfectly, what the 
word Liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt per- 
plexed Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleaſed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Iden. This made them perceive, that 
the main. of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions 
concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter paſſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no; a thing which, when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 
$. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt ,,,_ 
part of Diſputes that Men are engaged ſo hotly G,. 
in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in another 
ace to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
exactly the forementioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signifcation. 
I think all agree to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the {hining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combinaiiti a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold, to denote a ſort of Subſtances ; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes ; and admit to be of that 
Spectes, or to be comprehended under that Name Go/d, only 
ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes, Another by the 
ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality as 
ſtraitly joined with that Colour as its Fuſibility, he thinks has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſigniſied by 
its Name; and therefore the other, made up of Body of ſuch 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and fo on of all the 
reſt : Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon why ſome of the 
inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, ſhould 
be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, ſignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that fort rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Agua Regia Since the diſſolving it by that 
Liquor is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and 
| 83 they 
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they are both of them nothing but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power ta 
operate differently upon it, For by what Right is it, that Fuſi- 
bility comes to be a Part of the Eſſence ſignified by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour 
part of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? 
That which J mean is this, That theſe being all but Proper- 
ties depending on its real Conſtitution, and nothing 'but Pow- 
ers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
Gold (as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to 
one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than ta 
another: Whereby the Signification of that Name muſt un- 
avoidably be very uncertain ; ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral 
People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and 

I think, I may ſay, nobody all. And therefore we have but 

very imperfect Deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very 


uncertain Significations. 
§. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of obſerye, what has been before .remarked, viz. 
{impleIdeasrhe That the Names of Simple Ideas are, of all 
leaſt doubiful. others, the leaf? liable to Miſtakes, and that for 
| | theſe Reaſons, Fi, Becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the Uncertainty which: uſually 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Sub/tances and Mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind, 
And, Secondly, Becauſe they -are never referred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignify: 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of 
the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives 
occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not perverſely 
uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
dom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted. 
with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: 
White and Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry'a very obvious 
Meaning with them, which eyery one preciſely comprehends, 
or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 
ed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas Modeſty 
or Frugality ſtand for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well e- 
nough know what is meant by Gold or Iren; yet the preciſe 
F | complex 
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complex Idea others make them the Signs of, is not ſo cer- 
tain: And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe 
of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Pro- 
poſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, 
_ cg the Conſequences that follow from them. 
19. the ſame Rule, the Names of /im- 

ple Mie N next to thoſe of ſimple Td, 407 1 a4 
liable to Doubt, and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe Modes. 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have ſo . 
clear and diſtinct /deas. Who ever, that had a Mind to un- 
derſtand them, miſtook the ordinary Meaning of Seven, or a 
Triangle? And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 
kind haye the leaſt dubious Names. 

F. 20. Mixed Modes, therefore, that are made , _ 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have nel are the 
uſually Names of no very uncertain Significa- Names of very 
tion. But the Names of Mixed Modes which compounded 
comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, mixed Modes 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- and Sub/tances, 
mined Meaning, as has been ſhewn, The 
Names of Subſtanees, being annexed to Ideas that are neither 
the real Eſſences nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and 
Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe 
of them, 

$. 21, The great Diſorder that happens in our 

Names of Subſtances, roceeding for the moſt ng 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability charged upon 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may Jorg. 
probably be wondered, yy I charge this as an | 
Imperfectien rather upon our Mords than Underſtandings. This 
Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
myſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this 
Method, 5 muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had. 
not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was 
at all neceſſary to it. But when, having paſſed over the Ori- 

inal and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to examine the 
Patent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had ſo 
near a Connexion with Words, that, unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firſt well obſeryed, there could 
be yery little faid clearly and pertinently concerning Know- 
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ledge: which being converſant about Truth, had conſtantly - 


to do with Propoſitions. And tho' it terminated in Things, 
yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the Intervention of 
Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much be- 
tween our Underſtanding, and the Truth which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that, like the Medium through 


which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does 


not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our 
Underſtandings, If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themſelves as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's 
Diſputes: and Notions, how great a Part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have 


Reaſon to think this no ſmall Obſtacle in the Way to Know- 


ledge; which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice 


of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 


been made the Buſineſs of Men's Study, and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that, were the Im- 
perfections of Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controver- 
ſies that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 
ceaſe; and the Way to Knowledge, and perhaps Peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. | 
9 his fould F. 22. Sure 1 am, that the Signification of 
reach us Mages Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
ration in in on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
ofing cur own that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great 
Senſe of old Uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and 
Authors, Country. This is ſo evident in the Greet Au- 
thors, that he that ſhall peruſe, their Writings 


Will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, tho“ 


the ſame Words. But when, to this natural Difficulty in every 
Country, there ſha]l be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, I empers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
Sc. every one of which influenced the 0 of their 
Words then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, it 
would become us to be charitable one to another in our Interpretations 
er Miſunderſtanding of thoſe ancient Mritings; which, though 
pf great Concernment to . be underſtood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not 
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capable, without a conſtant defining the Terms, of conveying 
the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of 
Doubt and Uncertainty, to the Hearer. And in Biſcourſes of 
Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are Matters of the 
higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt Difficulty. 
FS. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators. on 
the Old and New Teſtament are but too | manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho' every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader . nay, cannot chuſe but be, very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 
Will of GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 
that Doubt and Uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
ſort of Conveyance z when even his Son, whilſt clothed in 
Fleſh, was ſubje& to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. - And we ought to magnify his 
Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before all the World ſuch le- 
ible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all 
lankind ſo ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to whom 
this written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſet 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 
of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Na- 
tural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and ſeldom come to be controverted; and other revealed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 
are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities and Difficul- 
tics incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs 
magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own 
Senſe and Interpretations of the latter, "SI 
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$, "By the Imperfection that is natu- Abuſe of 


rally in Language, and the Obſcu- 
date Confuſion that is ſo hard to "OY 8 

be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults 

and Neglecis which Men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 

nication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtinct 


in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 
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2 2. Pirſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt 
E 2 ibedde Abuſe is, the uſing of Words without 
— clear and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, 
clear Ideas. Signs without any thing ſignified, Of theſe 

chere are two Sorts : | | 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
it they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Uſe, *not to ſtand for any clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas. Thefe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Se&s of Phi- 
Joſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 
way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtran 
Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
fail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juſtly be called in/ignificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain emp 
Sounds, with little or no Signihcation, amongſt thoſe who thi 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas 
they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 
him : Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint- 
Mafters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural 
and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be compre- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

$. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
who take fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly uſe Fords, which the Propriety of 1 uage has 
affixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinct Meaning at 
all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe. 
them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would 
be at a Stand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tongue's End, yet there are no determined Idea 
Jaid up in their Minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by 
them, — 
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4. Men having been acciſtamad from their bod 
* to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 1 | 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the Names before ' 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or the Ideas they 
which were to be found in the Things they were Belong to. 
thought to fland for, they ꝝſualiy continue to-do ſo. | 
all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 
in their Minds determined 1deas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 
unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very 
Sound neceflarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning, 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo; Yet this Inſig- 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon con- 
cerning either their Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their 
Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and 
Jargon, eſpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 
— part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of 
Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may 
not (tem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently 
without much mars. their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning; whereby, beſides the Eaſe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 
Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong; it being all one to go about to draw thoſe Men 
out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled Notions, as to diſ- 
oſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, wha has no ſettled Abode. 
his J gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf 
and others, whether it be or no. 
§. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words 
18, N in the Uſe cf them. It is hard to Secondly, Un- 
find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- AHeachalsplica. 
ly of Controverſy, wherein one {hall not ob- e f them. 
ſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt materia] in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 
is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is 7 oe | 
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Cheat and Abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputcd to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſho- 
neſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much Fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, 
(v. g. this Character 3 ſtands ſometimes for three, ſometimes 
for tour, and ſometimes for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Rea- 
ſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them ? One who would ſpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſome- 
times ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, 
would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of Proceeding paſſes commonly 
for Wit and Learning ; but to me it appears a greater Diſho- 
neſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a 
Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of 
greater Concernment and Value than Money. 
Thirdly, A. . 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language, is an 
feaedObjeuri- affected Obſcurity, I applying old Words 
ts by wrons to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing 
Arplicatien. new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
either; or clie putting them ſo together, as may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho! the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Sects 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Im- 
perſection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obſcurity of "Terms, and to confound the Signi- 
fication of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 
might hinder their weak Parts from being diſcover'd. That 
Body and Extenſion in common Uſe ſtand for two diſtinct Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will but reilect a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to ſay, /e Body of an Extenſien, as the Exten- 
fern of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſar 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Mit- 
ehiefs of conſounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 
hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
Whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signi- 
ficatian 


fication. of Words, more than to diſcover the ang and 
Truth of Things; And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converſation. 
7. This is 3 to bo ſo, where 
Men's Parts and Learning are eſtimated by  7?; 
their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and 1 
Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which ted to bin. 
depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties | 
of Words, it is no wonder if the Wit of Men fo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to lay, in oppoling or 
defending, any Queſtion; the Victory being a Judged not to him 
who had Truth on his fide, but 57 faſt Word in the Diſpute, 
FS. 8. This, tho' a very uſeleſs Skill, and that 8 
ok [ think the direct oppoſite to the ways of CENT 2 
Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the 3 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſt; and has 
had the Applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And na wonder, ſince 
the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 
phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes; 
and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their 
great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themſelves the Admiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becauſe K could not be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all 
Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours; and brought but ſmall Adyan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein XY lived: Un- 
leſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the 
| Signifcation of old ones, and fo bringing all Things into Queſ- 
tion and Diſpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward, 3 
9. q or notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſ- i Learning 
. putants, theſe all-knowing Boctors, it was to the Sery little be- 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments nett Society, 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence and 
Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
(a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the W 
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of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and 
learned Gtbberifh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the 
Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaficr way to that 
pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained; than by 
amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 
or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 
dnia Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure; 
doubtful, and undefined Words : which yet makes theſe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, 'or Holes of Faxes, 
than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 
them 'out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets 
they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, 
but Obſcurity. > "x8Y 
| | $. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 
_— of keeping, eyen inquiſitive Men, from' true 
1/iruments Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
of Knowledge 8 8 
and Cemmani- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
8 to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that 
other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that Acuteneſs, could in- 
telligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
Uſe, make a Benefit of Language. But tho' unlearned Men 
well enough underſtood the Words J/hite and Black, &c. and 
had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; 
yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that, Snow was black, i. e. to prove, 
that White was black ; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 
ſtroy the Inftruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, 
Inſtruction, and Society; whilſt with great Art and Subtlety 
ny no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the 
real Defects of it had made it; a Gift which the Illiterate had 
not attained to, W 
| $. It. Theſe learned Men did equally in- 
3 ſtrut Men's Underſtandings, and it? their 
Sound of the Lives, as he who ſhould alter the Significa- 
Letters. tion of known Characters, and, by a ſubtle 
| Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capa- 
city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in his 2 
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ſhew, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Ce. to the no 
ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, 
7. e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Cha- 
racter agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 
is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. .. 
$. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logi- , ,, , 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it perplexed Pole 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human gion and Fuſ- 
Life and Society; obſcured and perplexed the rige. 
material Truths of Law and Divinity ; brought 
Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
. kind; and if not deftroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe- 
lefs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have 
the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ſerved for, but to make the Meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senſe ? What have been the 
Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Nice- 


ties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 


unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs ? How elſe comes 
It to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, 


in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeaking 


to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordin 
Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council ; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 


. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought not 


tek have occaſioned this, I will not here ex s paſs for 

amine; but I leave it to be confider'd, whether Learning. 

it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſhng Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unſettle 
People's Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, 
it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo ? 


$- 14. 
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„ et. . 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Wards 
5 ts, 95 taking them for Things 1125 though it 
J bings. in ſome degree concerns all Names in general, 

et more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances, 
To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a 
firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis: 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect are fo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect- 
ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. , Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 
not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 
Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of 
Things ? Who 1s there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abborrence of a Va- 
cuum, intentional Species, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe 
Words Men have learned from their very. Entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts,, The Platoniſls 
have their 8:ul of the World, and the Epicureans their Endeavour 
towards Mation in their Atoms, when at reſt, There is ſcarce 
any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtin&t Set of "Terms that 
others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 
Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves fo well to palliate 
Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar Uſe 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt figni- 
ficant: And ſhould Aerial and AÆAtherial Vehicles come once, by 
the Prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe 'Ierms would make Impreſſions on 
Mens Minds, ſo as to cſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 


 tentional Species have heretofore done. 


Ben §. 15. How much Names talen for Things are apt 


. Marrer. to miflead the Under/ianding, the attentive read- 


ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe, I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 


- liar one; How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 


Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in Nature, 
diſtinct from Boay ; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body! For if the Ideas theſe 


7 two 


N 
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two Terms ſtoed ſor were preciſely the ſame, they might in- 
differently in all Places be put one for another. But we, ſees 
that tho? it be proper to ſay, There is one Mutter of all Bodies, 
one cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters : We famili- 
arly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; but it ſounds harfh 
(and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that 
_ tho' Matter and Bedy be not really diftin&, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 
two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
1 of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended 
Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 
ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenfien and 
Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak 
of it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly contains no- 
thing but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we 
no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, 
than we do of different Solidities ; tho' we both conceive, and 
ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
capable of Variation. But fince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 
produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers 
concerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how 
far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 
to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we 
ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our /deas 
only, and not for Things themſelves, For when we argue 
about Matter, or any. the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe, Idea 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if 
en would tel] what jt they make their Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. 
FS. 16, But, whatever Inconvenience follows This make; 


from this miſtake of Words, this I am fure, that +, fines 


by conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men 
into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 


Father or School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch 3 
Vol. II. H Reveren 
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Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Mijtakes, even in Opinions purely 
Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but Truth. 
For the Words they have a long Time been uſed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 


annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 4 
§. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is 


2 2 the ſetting them in the Place of Things, whichthey 
ws K they can- do or can by no means . We may ob- 
not ſignify. ferve, that in the general Na of Subſtances, 


whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly _ ſuppoſe, - 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſenee of a certain 
fort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is Malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is Malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, wiz. that Gold, i. e. 
what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable; which amounts 
to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable 
om the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not knowing where- 
in that real Eſſence conſiſts, the Connexion in his Mind of 
Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus 
is not, a good Definition of a Man; *tis plain, we ſuppoſe the 
Name Man in this Cafe to ſtand for the real Eflence of a Spe- 
cies, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed 
that real Eſſence than @ two legged Animal with broad Nails, and 
without Feathers, For elſe, why might not” Plato as properly 
make the Word dv8pwre; or Man, ſtand for his complex Idea, 
made up of the /deas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others b 
a certain Shape and other -outward Appearances, as Ariſtotle 
make the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name dvbporrog 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined to- 
ther; unleſs the Name arbpors or Man, were ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies ; and to be put 
in the Place of ſome other Thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes 
he would expreſs by it ? 
V. g. Putin §. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 
them for the would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 
real E/inces of made in them much more certain, were the real 
$ubfancer, Eſſences of Subſtances the aso in our Mi 3 
* | | which 
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Which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo little Knowledge or Cer- 
tainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real 
flence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. 
For though the Word Man or Gola, ſignify nothing truly but 
a complex idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of 
Subſtances: Vet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of theſe 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a 
Thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, v hen we wou! d 
make them ſtand tor ſomething, which not being in our com- 
plex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the on of, 
. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon why in mixed 
Mages any of the Ideas, that 4072 Compoſi- 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- 
it eee Thing, ee er 
of another Species, as is plain in Chance-medley, — net to 
Man-flaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The change the 
Reaſon 'whereof...is, becauſe the complex Idea Species. 
fignified by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 
minal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name 
to any other Eſſence but that. But in Subſlances it is not ſo. 
For tho in that called Gold, one puts into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe: they ſe- 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed 
to a real immutable Eſſence of a Thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species 
but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another fim- 
ple Idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex Idea conſiſted. | But this reference 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof, we have not the Idea, is ſo 
far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties, For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding 
for a more or leſs perfect Collection of {imple Ideas, ſerves to 
deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes 
to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat where- 
of we have no 1dea, at all, * ſo can ſignify nothing at Wt, 
2 nen 
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when the Body itſelf is away. For however it be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found 
4 quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body itſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold 
laid before us; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to fu itute 
the Name for the Thing. | | 
| $. 20. That which I think very much diſps- 
The Canſe of the ſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the reab 
Abuſe, a Sup. Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoktion before- 
offt ion of Ma- mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
ture: Work Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 
ee to each of thole Species, by giving exaRtly the 
* ſame real internal Conſtitution to each indivi- 
; dual, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called 2 the ſame 
Name, are in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, however, that the 
preciſe internal Conſlitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, 
makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for the re ves 
of thoſe real Eſſences, though indeed 9 it nothing but 
the complex Idea they have in their Minds when they uſe 
them. So that, if I may fo ſay, ſignifying. one thing, and 
being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, they can- 
not but, in ſuch a kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal of Uncer- 
tainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who have tho- 
roughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſub/antial Forms, whereby 
they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be deter- 
mined — diſtinguiſhed. 
Jas: =_ be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have 
falſe Suppoſi- not, or 2 all one) Effences that we know 
Ps not, it being in effect to make our Words the 
Signs of f t it is evident to any one 
who ever ſo little reflects on the Uſe Men make of their Words, 


» 


that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whe- 


ther this or that Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous 
Fetus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea, ex- 
reſſed by the Name Man But whether it has in it the real 
ſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name 
Aan to ſtand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions containe © 
* » 4 , - Firp, 
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That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according 
Shi Nature makes all particular Things, and by which hy 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real 
Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, on which its ſen- 
fible Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we 
rank them; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas * 
theſe . Eſſences. For to what Purpoſe elſe is it, to 
þ hr whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
cifick Eſſence known? which yet is utterly falſe : And there- 
fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand 
for Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder 
in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and * A great. in 
convenience in e cn by Words. 

F. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another MIS ** ; 
more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved A- Jappoſetiontbar 
N 7 0 Wards ; and that is, that Men having by , haves 

a long and familiar Uſe annexed, to them certain certain and. 


Fir i, 


Ideas, to imagine Jo near and ne- gvident $ 
Ser [ee I fo * and the Kana. * 
ion they uſe them in, that they for- 


y ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their Mean- 

is ; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Wor 

45 ivered, as if it were iſt doubr, that in the Uſe of th 
Raw received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
arily the ſame preciſe Meas, Whence preſuming, that 
Sl they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, ſet before others the very Thing they talk of. 
And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
own, or underſtand clearly. others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 
mentor Infarsesen - vhilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
but the voluntary. and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men nary it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe,-or (where it is 
often "abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſks 
the mi of their Terms : Though the Arguings one may 
eve ay obſerve. in Converſatian, — it evident, that there 
are ames of co mplex 1deas, which two Men uſe for 
the fame jult preciſe Collefion 5 is 8 m a Wor 
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which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Liſe is a Term, 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies read S in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, b 
alive, or no? It js eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled 
Idea does not always accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their Lanza, and ſuch a looſe Uſe of their Words 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Know- 
ledge and Reaſoning require preciſe determinate /deas. And 
though Men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct 
others in the Uſe of the Words they receive from them; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, I 
know not what Fault it can be to deſire the Explication of 
Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; or why a Man ſhould be 
aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senſe anather Man 
uſes his Words, ſince he has no other Way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed, This Abuſe of taking Words 
upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill Effects, 
as amongſt Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obſti- 
nacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid Waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill Uſe of Words, 
For though it be generally believed, that there is great Diver- 
ſity of Opinions in the Volugies and Variety of Controverſies 
the World- is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that 
the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Lan- 
guages. For Þ am apt to imagine, that when any of them 
quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what the 
think, they think all the ſame: Though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. | | 
$. 23. To conclude this Confideration of the 
The end: of lImperfection and Abuſe of Language; the 
Language: as of Language in our Diſcourſe with others be- 
Fial, To con- ing chiefly theſe Three: Firſt, To make known 
wey opr Ideas. one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another: Se- 
condly, To do it with as much Eaſe and 00 
as is poſſible: and Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Anorbledęę 
. : of 
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.of Things: Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when it 
fails of any of theſe Three. ; 1 
Fim, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not 
open one Man's Ideas to another's View: Firſt, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas 
in their Minds, whereof they are the Signs: Or, Secondly, 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- 
guage to Ideat, to which the common Uſe of that Language 
oes not apply them: Or, Thirdly, When they 2pply — 
Y 


very unſtcadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
by for another Jdea, _ 

$. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe that Secondly, to 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without % it with 
having diſtinct Names for them, This is ſome- Ruickneſs, 
times the Fault of the Language itſelf, which ; 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch a Signification ; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſhew another. 4 | 
8. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of | 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their 2. | 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things, Tho? ert ts 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, = 2 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of gie 9 0 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application * 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend ĩtſelf to our Words 
too, when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet 
never had any Reality or Exiſtence... , | 

$. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- . 
guage, without diſtin Ideas in his Mind, to How Mens 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes Words fail in 
them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without 4 :he/e. 
any. Senſe or Signification; and how learned 
ſoever he may ſeem, by the Uſe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well- turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. | $2 of 

$. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without par- 
ticular Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than 
a Bookſeller, Who had in his Warehouſe Volumes that lay 

Be: there 
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there unbound, and without Titles ; which he could therefore 


make known to others, on y Oy ſhewing the looſe Sheets, arid 
ale 


communicate them only by This Man is hindered in his 
Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 
meration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man fig- 
nifies in one. a 

§. 28, 8 He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign 
for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the 
Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he does in 
the Market and Exchange, who ſells feveral Things under 
the fame Name. | WE rt ga 75 

§. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideas different from thoſe to which the common Uk of that 
Country applies them, however his 'own Underſtanding may be 


filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 


to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms, 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thofe who are accuſtomed to them; yet 
ſtanding for other /deas than thoſe they are ufually anhexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 

$. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subftances 


ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas which 


have not any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge, 

5 31. He that hath Names without Ideus, wants —— 
in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that ha 
complex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphra - 
ſes, He that ufes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in 
his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh, And he that hath Ideas 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Unde d- 
ing, and hath inſtead thereof Chimerus. | 
How in Sub- §. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
Hances, we are liable to all the former Inconveniencies, 
| Vs g. 
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+ ©. g. He that uſes the Word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
of them, as of a Horſe or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
only by a Deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly, 4. He that gives the Name of Horſe to that Iden 
which common Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtood. 53. He that thinks che Name Centaur ſtands 
for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 
for Things. 4 
| In Modes and Relations rally we "my 
20 Me only to the four firſt of Theſe — — 
vehiences, viz.) 1. 1 may have in my Memory Ions. 
the Names of Modes, — — — q 5 
and yet not have any preci as ann in my Thoughts 
to hoſe Names. —. may have Idas, and — know the 
Names that to them; v. g. I may have the Iden of 2 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour de altered, till his 
Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 8. I 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name Frugality to 
that Idea which others call and ſigniſy dy this Sound, Govetorſ- 
neſs, 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Jazas diſagreeing 
to the Exiſtence of Things: for Modes being complex /deas, 
made by the Mind at Pleafure; and Relation being but my Way 
of conſidering or comparing two Things together, and fo al 
an Idea of my own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to 
diſagree with any thing exiſting ; fince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of T ings regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
Actions and Relations by, as they come to exift, But the Mi- 
ſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different Senſe from other 
People, I am not el, but am thought to have my 


Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them, Only if 
| put 
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put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent 


Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras; ſince ſuch 
Ideas, it well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 
much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 

{1 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 
Seventhly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 


Figurative real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 
Speech alſo an in Language, will hardly be admitted; as an Im- 


Abuſe of Lan- perfection or Abuſe of it. I eonfeſs, in Diſcour- 
Se. ſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight 

| than Information and Improvement, ſuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. 


But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we mutt al- 
low, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clear- 


neſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elfe but to infinuate wrong 


_Jdeas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 


and fo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ;” and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuperflu- 
ous here to take Notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
in the World, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be informed, 
Only I cannot but obſerye, how little the Preſervation and 


Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 


cern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and to 
be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Er- 
ror and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in 
me to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloguence, like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it; to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find Fault with thoſe Arts 
of Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleaſure to be deceived. 
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Of t he Remedies of the foregoing Inperfectiont and 


W's * 


. 1, HE natural and improved Imper- | 
55 1 fections of — . we have — aro 
T ſeen above at large; and Speech ag... 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common, Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conyeyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconvenences above- 
mentioned.  - 1 
9. 2. I am not fo yain to think, that any one 8 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming Are net eaſy. 
the Languages of the World, no not ſo much * 
as of his own Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. 
To 1 that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the 
ſame Senſe, and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, 
would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the fame No- 
tions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
_ and diſtinct Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt 
** very little {ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble 
ongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding ; or that 


Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold Proportion only to 


their 5 7 | wal 

. 2. But though the Market an chan 3 
* 2 left to their own Ways of talking, 9 9 
Goſſippings not be robbed of their antient blapby. 
Privilege; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- | | 
gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any Ming offered 
to abate the length, or leſſen the Number of their Diſputes 3 
yet, methinks, thoſe who. pretend Sri to ſearch after or 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 


they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtful- 
neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally 


liable, if care be not taken, 


"Co 
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§. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Er- 


Wife of rors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confu- 


C ſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe of 
—— Wards, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, whether 


Language, as it has been employed, has con- 


- tributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Knowle 


amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when 

would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Con- 
ions and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 


- whilſt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 


very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 


That ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 


rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge? 
* 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Ule of 
OBbftinacy, Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
* tations; but much more manifeſt are the Diſ- 
orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Difcourſe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of 
it, though he does mot corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
Words without any clear and ſteady Meaning, what does he 
but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with 
obſcure and equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubtful 
Expreſſions, capable to make the attentive or quick- 
ſighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox; ſince Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 
defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and illuſory Uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ob/tinate 
in their Errors. | 

= $. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
Aud aurang of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the Effect of 
L. obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds without 


/ 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker = Hearer, for 
which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is 
not aſcertained 7 — _—_ comes in Uſe, their Underſtand- 
ings have no other Object wherein agree, but bare 
Sound ; the Things that they Thin 62 at that Time, I — 
preſſed —_— Word, being quite different. 

. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not nfazce, Bat 
2 a whether a Bat be another Thing ard Bud. 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 
But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknow- 
ledged themſelves to have but imperfect Idea of ont or both 
of thoſe Sort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed, 
to ſtand ; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Bat, to make their imperfect Ideas of it 
more complete, by examining, wh all the fimple deas, 
to which, combined RE they both give the Name Bird, 
be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine : Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat.is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both theſe Words; in that they not having both the ſame 
complex Ideas, to which they give theſe two Names; one 
Holds, and the other denies, that theſe two Names may be af- 
firmed one of another. Were they a in the Signifieation 
of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute a- 
dout them. For they would preſently and clearly fee, (were 
that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, of 
the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 
of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt whether a Bat 
were a Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be confidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in 
the World are not merely verbal, and about the Signification of 
Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where. 
ſignify any thing) to determined Collections of the fim- 
ple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not 
end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to 
be conſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or o- 
thers, whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oftentation of Sounds, i. . 
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thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverhes- 
When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms 
of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do in the 
Words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a Champion for 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain- 
glory, Ambition, or a Party. 

F. 8. To. remedy the Defefts of Speech before- mentioned, to 
ſome Degree, and to prevent the Inconveniences that follow 
from them, I imagine the Obſervation of the following Rules 
may be of Uſe, till ſomebody better able ſhall judge it worth 
his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, and oblige 
the World with his Thou — 8 * 8 I 

Fir/t, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word 
225 — — a Signification, no Name 4 an Idea 
3 for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will 
Idea. not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who 

ſhall take the Pains to recollect how often he has 
met with ſuch Words, as In/tin#, Sympathy, and Antipathy, &c. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Ideas in their 

Minds to which they applied them; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like 
Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be uſed ; but there 
being no natural Connexion between any Words,” and any, 
Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by — who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would 
ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. | 

yo §. 9. Secondly, It is not eneugh a Man uſes 

Secondly, to his Wards as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Idaas he 

have diſtin® annexes them to, if they be /emple, muſt be 
Ideas annexed clear and diſtin; if complex, muſt be deter- 
Zo them in minate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple 
Modes. Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound 
annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe de- 
termined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſ: 
| in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; whic 
i788 having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their Ideas 
4 are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed. . 
| Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly 
with a very undetermined looſe Signification : Which will al- 
ways be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct Compre- 
| henſion 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill Uſe of the Word, let 
it be-Fuftice, for Example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
Time the Word Juſtice comes in his Way: But this, at leaſt, 
is neceſſary, that he have ſo examin d the Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Fuſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
Idea what Lata is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice; it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed 
and imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 
excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 
and Confuſion in their o¼un Minds, and a great deal of Wrang- 
ling in their Diſcourſes with others. | 

. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right And diftin& 
Uſe of them, ſomething more is required than and conform 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe: the Names able in Sub- 

alſo be conformable to Things, as they Hances. 
exiſt: But of this I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 
after philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itſelf 
to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 
yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions fuir 
vulgar Diſcourſes; and both, though confufed enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake, Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſtood. | 
FS. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that Men 
have Ideas, determined Idas, for which they _ Thirdly, Pro- 
make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take 29- + 
Care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to 85. 
ſuch Ideas as commen Uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpe- 
_— of Languages already framed, being no Man's private 
olle 
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flicn, but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 
munication, 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 
Stamp they are current in; nor alter the Ideas they are affix- 
ed to; or at leaſt when there is a Neceſſity to do fo, he is 
bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which cannot be 
without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the like 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow com- 
mon Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateſt 
Eaſe and Advantage; and therefore deſerves ſome Part of our 
Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. The 
proper Signifieation and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to 
have had the cleareſt Notions, — applied to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. This Way of uſing a 
Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the L 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be und ; 
yet moſt commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is ſo 
unſkilful in the Lan he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made Uſe of as it ought to be. TY 
Fourty 70 §. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe 
make kun bas not fo —_y annexed any Signification to 
their meaning. Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
1 what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideas 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affectation or 
Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. 
Therefore, after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
ſometimes nece for the aſcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning ; where either common Uſe 
has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of 
very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 
in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is table 
to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 8 1 
. 13. As the Ideas Men's Words ſtand for are 
— 8 of iferent Sorts ; ſo the Way of —_— known 
the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is Occaſion, 
is alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
ay to make known the proper vn omen; Words; yet there are 
ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are others, 
whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 
nition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake 2 
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doth the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of ſimple Ideas, 
Modes and Subſtances. 


$. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the Firfl; Is fone. * 


Name of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives is „ideas 
not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſta- 3 
ken, he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, er Sevuing- 
and the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning; - 


and make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for; This; 


as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition ; and there- 
fore, when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 
one of theſe Ways left. Firft, Sometimes the Namimg the 
Subject, wherein that fimple Idea is to be found, will make its 
Name be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with that 
Subject, and know it by that Name. So to make 4 Country- 
man underſtand what a Faillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Antumn, Secondly, But the only ſure way of making 
known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 
by * to his Senſes that Subject which may produce it in 
his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that Word 
ſtands for. 8 | 
. 15: Secondly, Mixed Mades, eſpecially thoſe + 
1 to Morality, being moſt of — ſuch Se in 
Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- 
gether of its own Choice; and whereof there 
are not always ſtanding Patterns to-be found exiſting, the Sig- 
nification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 
ſimple Ideas, by any ſhewing; but in Recompence thereof, 
may be perfectly and exactly defined. For they being Com- 
binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Arehetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 
poſition, and fo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
_ ed Signification, and perfectly declare; when there is Occa- 
fion, what they ſtand for; This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourſes about 
moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe 
Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 
the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature's, but of Man's making, it is a great Negligence . 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by, | 
Vol. II, 1 I. 16. 


mixed Modes, 


by Definition. 
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$. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 

Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De- 
pable of De- munſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since 
mon/iration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 
Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 

ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be 
certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 
let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 
be made uſe of in Morality, as well as to thoſe of Modes, from 
which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo 
much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Man 
it ſubjeft to Law; we mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 
rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way confidered. - And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
fical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as difputable as it 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 
which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal ra- 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the Uſe of Reaſon to ſuch a de- 
ree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 

ä about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 
ject to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes: 
Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea which 
varies not, though it may by Miſtake be applied to a particular 
Body to which it belongs not. f 
C. 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye 

Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently 
ral Di/courſes in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their 
clear. Words when there is Occaſion: Since thereby 
moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great 
Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
firution is the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of Moral 
Words can be known ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any Conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 


ſophy 3 
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loſophy; ſince they are about /deas in the Mind, which are none 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 

eings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 
correſpond with. It is far eaſter for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which th 
will give the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 
having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that ate put together within their own 
Minds ; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exiſting without them. | 

§. 18. Another Keakan that makes the defining And is th 
of mixed Modes ſo neceſſary, eſpectally of moral "Ys ts ag 

ords, is what I mentioned a little before, iz. 2 
T bat it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moi of them 
can be known with Certainty. For the /deas: they ſtand for, 
being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where 
exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them the Union 
of one Idea: and it is onl dy Words enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple 1deas which the Min has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance 
of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal 
of ſenfible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which our Names of 
this Kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible 
ſimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome Degree in is Subſtances. 

§. 19. Thirdly, For the explainung'the Signit= _... | 
cation 25 the Names of Sub/tances, as they ſtand Tod, In 
for the Ideas we have of their diſtinct Species, 9 tb 
both the forementioned ways, viz. of ſhewing defini ty 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be FF: 
made uſe of, For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome lead- 
ing Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the cther Ideas, which make 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardly 
give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that characte- 
riſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or charaQterifti- 
cal (as I may ſo call them) Ideas in the ſorts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. F. 29. 
and Cb. IX. S 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, 

Ks §. 20. 
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S. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe 
1 which make the chief Ingredient of our ſþectfick 


leading Quali- 

fine, aas. Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable 
ces, are bit ger and unvariable part in the Definitions of our 

by ſhewirg. ſpecihck Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub- 


flances coming under our Knowledge, For 
though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify 
a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame SubjeR, as to ſignify any other Combination ; yet 
uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be ta- 
ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any 
other we find in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal implume 
bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be a good Definition of the 
Name Man, ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be 
eaſy to ſhew : For it is the Shape, as the leadin 1 that 
ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Ns ty of Rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can 
be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we- 
call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know- 
ing whether they have a rational Soul or no; which can be 
no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as 
ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, no fort of Body, 
but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? | 
§. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by 
ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For 
the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better: 
And the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 
erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are 
ufed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſight ; where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet, by Uſe, have not got the 
preciſe nice Idea of that 2 Yellow) ſhall not perceive 


any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
Ideas peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance ; for which 
Wer Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular 
inging Sound there is in Gold, diſtinct from the 9 

a | Other 
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other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal, 

F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas 
that make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, The Ideas of 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes ther Powers, 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; there- beſt by Defini- 
fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- lian. 
ſtances, ſome part of the ** will be better ; 
made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subſtance je For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of 
Gold got by ſight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu- 
bility in Agua Regia, will have a pertetter Idea of Gold, than 
he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the former Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing, (from whence all 
theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal 
Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the Signification 
of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of Tri- 
angle. | 
F. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge 77 A Neflection on 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- the Knowledge 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, 9f Spirits. 
and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at all, The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that 
Spirits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may 
have as clear Teas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, 
as we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations — from thence: but the manner how 
they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 

. 24. But tho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- Ideas alſo of 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for $12. 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not * muſt be con- 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For frmable te 
our Names of Subſtances being not put barely Things, 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 
to repreſent Things, and fo are put in their Place, their Signi- 
fication muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Men's Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always 
to reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as 3 as we can, our /deas of their 
diſtinct Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to 
that fort of Things, and are experienced in them, For ſince it 1s 
intended their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſim- 

le Ideas as do really exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 
1 Acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their Names 
1iz4t, natural Hiftory is to be enquired into; and their Properties 
ar?, with Care and Examination, to be found out, For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, ts have 
Jearned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confuſed, or very imperfect Idea, to which each Word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Uſe of them; but 
we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that ſort 
of things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea befonging to each 
ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to 
be done by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, and Philo- 
ſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 
they haye but imperfect Notions of Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 
terinined Ideas to be fignified by them. Which Cuſtom, (it 
being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Lite and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when. they are 
Men: And ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt, and 
perfectly, but make the Notians to which they apply. thoſe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this Means it comes to 
paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that! ap tese do yet 
ſpeak very improperly of Things themſclves, and by their ar- 
guing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſco- 
verics of uſcful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are to be found in themſelyes, and nat in our Imagina- 


rions; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our 


Knowledge, how they are called, 
| $. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That 


made Jo. 


2 Men verſed in as Enquiries, and acquaint- 


ed with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would 


ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- 


duals of cach ſort copſtantly to agree, This would remedy a 
great 
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great deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 
applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 
number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 1 the 
Qualities of any 15 of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coſt, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till 
that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch Definitions 
of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men uſe 
them in. And it would be well, where there is Occaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; but 
Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe Mean- 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, that the Sig- 
nification of common Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 
preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 
falſe : no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled determined 
Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a — for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 
it; and fo it is no Diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea an 
Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it 
to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed the Neceflity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
nary Converſation ; and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly 
ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by common 
ſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being 
but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard. But tho ſuch a Dictionary, as I have above-mentioned, 
will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and diſtin- 
iſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
— hts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after 
this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, 
teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
uages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in 
Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in antient Authors, than all 3 and laborious _—_— 
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of learred Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani- 
mals, have found the Benefit of this way: And he that has had 
occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clcarer Idea of Apium or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaſt, than he could haye from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And fo, no doubt, he would have 
of Strigil and Si/trum, if inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbal, 
which are the Englih Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
could fee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe In- 
ſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, 
Tunica, Pailium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Cat, and 
Cloak ; but we haye thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces 
of the Taylors who made them. Such things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the 
Mind by Draughts 1 of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, 
or made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 
Fifthly, By $. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the Pains 
Conſtancy in to declare the Meaning af their Words, and Defi- 
their Signifi= nitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet this 
cation, is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſ- 
courſes, wherein one Man pretends to inftru& or convince 
another, he ſhould wſe the ſame Word conſtantiy in the ſame Senſe : 
It this were done, (which nobody can refuſe without great Diſ- 
ingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared ; many 
of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of 
thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed 
in one Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very 
narrow compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no 
other) as well as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut- ſhell. 
8 95 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words 
#10 «78 is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite Variety of 
fr ar „% Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 
explained, ; : - - ; 
preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt Caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varics 
the Signification of any Term; yet the Import of the Diſcourſe 
will, tor the moſt part, if there be no defigned Fallacy, ſuffici- 
ently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- 
ing of it: But where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 
here it concerns the Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſheye 
in what Senſe he there uſes that Term, BOOK. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of Knowledge in General. 


§. 1. FAINCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts n 
8 and Reaſonings, hath no other im- Our Knew- 
mediate Object but its own Lacas, ledge conver- 
which it alone does or can contemplate ; it is ee wars 


evident, that our Knowledge is only converſant 
about them. | 

$. 2. Knonuledge then ſeems to me to be no- ; 
thing but the Perception of the Connexion and Te" r 
Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any * . 1 _—_ 
of our Ideas. In this alone it confiits. Where . — 
this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and preeaiient of 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, e Ideas. 
puck, or believe, yet we _— come ſhort of 


nowledge. For, when we know that J/hite is nat Black 


what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 
When we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Security of the De- 
monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to tw 
right ones; what do we more but perceive, that Equality to two 
right ones does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from, 
the three Angles of a Triangle“: \ ; 

. | 3. 
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»The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locle does, in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Morceſter 


ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence tothat Article of Faith which. 


he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke 
anſwers, + Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I re- + I his 24 
member, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Pro- Letter to the 
poſition, viz. that Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- Biſbpe Wor- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, ceſter, p. $3. 
is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith Sc. | 
quhich your Lordjhip has endeavoured to defend; it is 

plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be of dangerous Con- 
Sequence to it, Which, as J humbly conceive, is no Proof that it is any 
vay inconſiſtent with that Article, | | 


7 
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$. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
This Agreement ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement 
fearfeld. conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe 
| four Sorts : 
1. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relating fy 
. Co-exiſtence, or nece Connexion. 
<4 Real ; rye 7 
F. 4. Fir, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement 
Firft, Of Iden- or Diſagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity. It 
rity, or Diver- is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
fry. any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 
Ideas, and, ſo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 
Difference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely 
neceflary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
| Reaſoning, 


0 


W —— 


— 


Nobody, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith; but if that 
Concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) makes any one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore, to give u 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho” of the firſt Ran 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any Truth 
of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch Fears be the 
Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirming that 
there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of 
the Scripture ; for of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern 
for Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of 
what dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received 
by Learned Men, as an undoubted Truth; and writ for by ſome, 
whoſe Belief of the Scripture is not at all queſtioned ; and particular- 
ly, very lately, by a Divineof the Church of England, with great Strength 
of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious Neo Theory of the Earth. 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith which your Lordſbip en- 
Aeawvours to defend, tho? it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 
wiz. That it is made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that 
Article of Faith which your Lordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made 1 of to do Miſchief; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
Conſequence for all that. Nobody fays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 


them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence az to be neglected, or thrown away, 
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Reaſoning, no 22 no diſtinct Thoughts at all. F 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 

with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas to diſ- 
agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does with» 
out Pains, Labour, or Deduction ; but at firſt view, by its na» 
tural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, hat is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; for 
ready Application in all Cafes, wherein there may be occaſion ' 
to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 
this Faculty is about particular Ideas, A Man infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls I hite and Round, are the very Ideas they are; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or | At 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World make him 
know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without an 

ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement, 


* * * — — 


becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 
to take away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them, And who 
knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, 

that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend . 
it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith ; on the other 
fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence againſt Error, 
and 2 being of good Uſe) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my 1 be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or 
any one's Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this 
only to ſhew, whale the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any 
Rr: barely in an Imagination that it may be of Conſequence 
to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; it will be 
impoſſible, that way, to determine of the Truth or Falſhood of that 
Propoſition. - For Imagination will be ſet up againſt Imagination, and 
the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordihip ; the ſtrongeſt 
Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The only way, 
in this Caſe, to put it paſt Doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the 
two Propoſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the 
other ; the true, the falſe one. | | 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is anew Method ef Certainty. Iwill not 
ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproot from your Lordſhip, 
for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of being an Original. 
But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from being 
thought impertinent, If I ak your Lordſhip, Whether there be any other, 
or older Method of Certainty ? and what it is? For, if there be no 
other, nor older than chis, either this was always the Method of Cer- 


tainty, 


* 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
| always perceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 
1 doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
1 and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will 
1 always be perceived as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas them- 
1 ſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. | 
| | 5 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement 
Secondly, Re- or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
. lative. its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 
i} | is nothing but the Perception of the Relation 
| between any two Ideas, of what kind foever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For, ſince all diſtinct Ideas 
muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and fo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 
ceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 
ment 
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tainty, and ſo mine is no neo one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for 
this zcwv one, after having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a 
thing as a Method of Certainty. If there be an older, I am ſure your 
. Lordſhip cannot but know it ; your condemning mine as new, as well 
1 as your thorough Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body 
4 that vou do. And therefore to ſet the World right in a thing of that 
great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the 
dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unreaſonably farted it, will 
not, I humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that 
Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to 
Truth in general. For will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I hall; 
and I think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the 
placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it hes 
in any thing elſe, | 20 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has been as 
old as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods of Certainty. Know- 
ledge, ever fince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one 
particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do 
to the end of it. And to fart new Method: of Knowledge, or Certainty, 
(for they are to me the ſame thing) z.e. to find out and propoſe new Me- 
thods of attaining Knowledge, eitherwith more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or 
in things yet unknown, is what I think nobody could blame: But 
this is not that which your Lordſhip here means, by ew Methods of 
Certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of Cer- 
tainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein 
it was not placed before now]; if this be to be called a new Method of 
Certainty, As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty 
or 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 
5 the Mind takes of comparing them. x 


. 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement irh, of © 


or Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which Cg-exiftence. 
the Perception of the Mind is employed about, 
is Co-exiftence, or Non-co-exi/tence, in the ſame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus, when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gald, that it is fixed, our 1 
of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that 
always accompanies, and is joined with that particular fort 
of Yellowneſs, Weight, F ofibility, Malleableneſs, and Solu- 
eo Aqua Regia, which make our complex Idea ſignified by 
the Word Gold. ; 
7. 


or no, when your Lordſhi will do me the Favour to tell me, whicela 
it was placed before: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf 


ignorant of, when I writ my Book, and fol am ſtill. But if farting” 


new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomethin 
wherein it does not conſiſt akither I have done that or no, I muff 
appeal to the Experience of Mankind. | 
There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as Willing, beliewing, knowing, &c. 
which they have ſo particular Senſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, 
when they believed, and when they 4new any thing. But though 
theſe Actions were different enough from one another, not to be con- 
founded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet nobody, that I had met 
with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act 
of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. 


To this Reflection upon the Actions of my own Mind the Subject of | 


my Eſay concerning Human Under/tanding naturally led me; wherein if. 
I have done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others, more 
particularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when 
they perform that Action which they call Knowing ; and if, upon Ex- 
amination, they obſerve I have given a true Account of that Action 
of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain. 
to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. And 
if I have not told them right and exactly what they find and feel in 
themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of box wy what I 
have ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againft their 
Senſes, Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds ; 
and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have 
ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be harkened to, but be ex- 
ploded by every body, and die of itſelf: And nobody need to be at, 
any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſlible is it to find WY, 


* 
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& 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt Sort is, 
22 oo * r actual real Exiſlence agreeing to any 
Idea. Within theſe four Sorts of Agreement 
or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge 
we have, or are capable of : For all the Enquiries that we can 
make coneerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, IJbat it is, or is not the 
ſame with ſome other; that it docs, or does not always co-exiſt 
with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this or 
that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is net Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity : Two Triangles upon equal Baſes, between two Parallels, are 


equal, 


_— _— 


ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts : Much 
leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch 
new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that any one could fart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men 
thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee ? Is it to be fear- 
ed, That any one can caſt ſuch a Mift over their Eyes, that they 
ſhould not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediace 
Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas,: But whether 
it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own Experience, 
reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; for that I can- 
not alter, nor, I think, they themſelves. But whether they will call 


. thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 


perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe ; it matters not, if 
they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion, If they are 
conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the Li- 
berty to pleaſe himſelf in his Term: ; there lies neither Truth, nor Error, 
nor Science, in that; tho” thoſe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideat, make a great deal 
ado often about them ; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this or 
that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference abont 
them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe Significations are 
beſt known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and fo are leaſt apt to breed 
Confuſion, 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of 
the new Term, Leas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alfo has been pleaſed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favour to give me a better, For it is ouly about my Definition 
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equal, is of Relation; Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Im- | 
7 7 is of Co- exiſtence: G 2 is, is of real Exiſtence. 


y hough Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- i 
Zn tions, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagree- fa 
E 8 y 1 
| ment of our Ideas, that they deſerve well to be confidered as | 
2 diſtinct Heads, and not under Relation in general; fince they 
2 are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
f eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ; 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine ; 
* the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary | | 
4 __ to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Know- ll 
FP dpe. 
by >. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Anowledge 
* Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is ua or ha- tf 
. called Knowledge. bitual. i 
e | Fo 1 
h — — - — 1 
h of Knowledge that all this Stir concerning Certainty is made, For, i 
, with me, to know and to be certain, is the ſame thing; what L | 
n know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I know. 


| What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and 
4 what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge; 
as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Seftion of Chap. 

4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 
My De nition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Anowledge feems to ms 


* 
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N 
e 
N to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement, or Diſa- 
's cement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas, This Definition your 
= Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence as 
1 to that Article of Chriftian Faith which your Lordſhip has end:avenred 
4: to defend, For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your 
/ Lordſhip to ſet a/ide this Definition o — by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip chules rather to 
5 have a Controverſy with my Book for having it in it, and to put me 
p upon the Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf ob- 
4 liged to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo much of your Time, and 
- for allowing me the Honour of converſing ſo much with ane fo far 
l above me in all Reſpects. 
K YourLordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequenceto that Article of 
1 Chriſtian Faith which you have endeavoured to defeud. Tho? the Laws of 
; Diſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without 
4 any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhe how willing am to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
| gerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein 
that Danger lies ; but ſhall, on the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your 
Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 


wrong. 
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1. There is actual Knowledge; which is the preſerit View the 
Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 
or of the Relation they have one to another. 3 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt 'or- hefita- 
tion, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge : 
And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it 
has Occaſion to reflect on them. For, our finite Underſtandings 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one thing at 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And he 
that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he 


was able to think on at one time. §. 9- 
- — 


_ * 


wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, The 
Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this: Becauſe it can be of no Con- 
ſequence-to it at all. | | 

That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the 
Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty 
of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Believ- 
ing, a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtanc. | 

Place Knowledge in what you will ; fart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Men's Minds more doubtful than 
before ; place Certainty on ſuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World: (For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſtmy Definition of Knowledge) this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; that is quite di- 
ſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. a " 

Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds. are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroyed ; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no longer. 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing I aſſent to any Article of 
Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Believing. 
Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead, 


and aſcended into Heaven: Let now /uch Methods of Knowledge or Cer- 
taiity 
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F: 5: Of habitual Knowledge there are alſo; zr.z:.. 1 
e ſpeaking, two D — e 2 
irfl, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the twofold. 
Memory, at, whenever they occur to the Mind, it ar- 
tually perceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 
the Ideus themſelves, by an immediate View; diſcover their 
Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 1k. 1 
: Secondly, The other is of ſurh Truths, whereof the Mind hav- 
ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convittion; with 
but the Proofs, Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonſtration that the three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his Adhe- 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it was 
at firſt known; is forgot, tho' a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory; than really to know; and this Way of 
entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of Aſſuranee which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief; for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
jets port a due Examination; I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
ertainty, and is in effect true 3 That which is apt 
to miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miſtake in this Matter is, 
that the Agreement or Difagreement of the Idea in this Caſe is 


tainty be flarted, as leave Man's Minds more oubiful than before ; let 
the Grounds" of Knowledge be feſolved into what any one pleaſes, 
it touches not my Faith ; the Foundation of that ftands as ſare as be- 
fore, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; and one may as well ſay, 
That any thing that weakens the Sight; or caſts a Miſt before the 
Eyes, endangers the Hearing ; as that any thing which alters the 

ature of Knowledge (if that could be done) ſhould be of Zangerour 
Conſequence to an Article of Faith. | F i 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certaiuty in 
the Perception of the A ent or Diſagreement of Idea:; whether 
this Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the 
Bounds of it more than it ſhould; Faich ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis; 
which is not at all altered by it; and every Article of that has juſt the 
ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very fame Credibility, that it had 
before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have ſaid about Certainty, 
and how much ſoever I may be out in it, if I am miſtaken, your Lord- 
ip has no Reaſon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith 
from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did 
befote, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain- 

And thus much of my Way of Certainty by Ideas; which, I hope, 
will ſatisfy your Lordſhip how far it is from being dangerous to any 
Article of the Chriſtian Fa;th whatſoever. | 

Vo I. II. K. not 
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not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View of all the 
intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other 
intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propolition whole: Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually in View, and 
poſſibly cannot be recollected: But he knows it in a different 
Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two 
Ideas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the In- 
tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three les 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable Things, is 
now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equa] to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; wiat 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree: and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
tong as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks 
afford general] Knowledge, If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a ſufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propoſitions in Miathemaricks : 
for no mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than 
particular: and when a Man had demonſtrated any Propoſi- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyogd that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another In- 
ſtance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and ſo on: By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propofitions. Nobody, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that 
he now at any Time reads in his Book, to be true, though he 
has not in Aua View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a 


Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, 
may 


* 
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may be well thought beyond the Reach of human Faculties; 
when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying together that 
wonderful Connexion of Ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comprehenſion... But yet it is evident, the Author himſelf 
knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he once ſaw 
the Connexion of thoſe Ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a 
Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him 
through. But, becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as 
actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in 
length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 
ſhews, that 2 Knowledge is much more imperfect than 
intuitive, as we. ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


NNNNNNNNMNNNNNWNNNNMNNNNNNN 
e e = be | | 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

F. 1, A's our A conſiſting, as 1 , 


have ſaid, in the View the Mind has 

5 of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and 
22 Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of 
nowledge, are capable of, it may not be amiſs to conſider a 
little the Degrees of its Evidence. The different Clearneſs of 
our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of its /deas. For, if we will reflect on our own Ways of 'T hink- 
ing, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this the Mind 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Fruth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus 
the Mind perceives, that ¶ hite is not Black, that a Circle is not 
a Triangle, that Three are more than Tuo, and equal to One and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea; and this Kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareſt and moſt certain that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and, like bright Sun- 
ſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way ; and leaves no room for 
Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition that 


depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
K 2 | which 
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which Certainty every one finds to be fo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater : For a Man cannot 
conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that v9 Ideas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Cer- 
tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Knowledge, which I call Demonſtratiue, this Intuition is 
neceſſary in all the Connexions of the intermediate Ideas, with- 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 5 
$. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
Demonſtrative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of any Ideas, but not immediately, I ho', 
wherever the Mind perceives the. Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain — ; yet ĩt does not 
always happen that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reaſon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement or 
Difagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe thoſe 7deas, concerning 
whoſe Agreement or Difagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. In this Caſe 
then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta- poſition, or 
Application. one to another, to perceive their Agreement - or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, (one; 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or- Dif- 
2 which it ſearches; and this is that which we call 
enſoning. Thus the Mind, being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in 2 between the three Angles of 
a Triangle and two right ones, cannot, by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one or two Angles; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. | | 
S8. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
Peary = ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are called 
858 Proefs ; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 


— 
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is by this Means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 
mon/tration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made to ſee that it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 
theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I 
. Fr; 2 called Sagacity E 
FS. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho” 
it be certain, yet the Evidence of its 2 - 2 and as 
ther /o clear and bright, nor the Aſſent fo ready, He 2 
as in intuitive Knowledge, For tho', in Demon/tration the Mind 
does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Leas it confiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 
There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A 
ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery ; 
and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before 
the Mind can in this Way arrive at Certainty, and come to 

ceive the Agreement or — nancy between two Ideas that 
| * * 2 and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 
FS. 5» Another Difference between intuitive and de- e 
monſtrati ve Kalt, is, that though in the lat- — 2 
ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter- nuke. © 
vention of the intermediate /deas the Agreement 
or Diſagreement is perceived ; yet before tae Demonſtration 
there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
den to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
ei capable of diſtinct Ideas, no more than it can be a Doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in 
the Eyes, it will at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper: And fo, if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 
Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowled If the Eyes 
have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 
in vain enquire after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clear- 
neſs of 1 in ha other, SEW 5 x 

. 6. It is true, the Perception pr | 
e is alſo very clear; yet it is often 8 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 
reflected by ſeveral Mirrors.one to another, where, as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it — 
duces a Knowledge; but it is = in every ſucceſſive Reflection 
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with a yp, of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs 


which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge made 


_ out by a long Train of Proofs, 


. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſon makes in demon- 
rative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks 
with the next intermediate /dea, which it uſes 
as a Proof. For, if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof; 
fince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment there is no Knowledge produced : If it be perceived by 
itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be perceived by 
itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening /dea, as a common 
Meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certalany ; which when the Mind perceives, _ 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we 
enquire, viſible and certain. So that, to make any thing a 
Demonſtration, it is neceſlary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof the 
one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 
is found, IT his intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is left out : 
which, becauſe in long DeduCtions, and the Uſe of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and exact! 
tetain; therefore it comes to paſs, . this-1s more imperfect 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 
for Demonſtrations. | 
. 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- 


Zach Step muſt 
have intuitive 
Evidence. 


— ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical or demonſtra- 
cognitis *& tive Reaſoning, gave Occaſion, I imagine, to 


przconcefſis, that miſtaken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex 

: præcognitis & 8 : which how far it is 
miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at large, when 
I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- 


ſitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by a 


Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundation of all 
our Knowledge and Reaſonings, 


9595 
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F. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 


that Mathematicks alone are capable of demon- 9 
ſtratlve Certainty: But to have ſuch an Agree- Dnantity. 


ment or Diſagreement, 2s may intuitively be | 
perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas 
of Number, Extenſim, and Figure alone, it may poſlibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffici- 
ent Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians, For, 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate /deas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 

$. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generall 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I Why it has 
imagine has been, not only the . Ulefulneſs been e thought, 
of thoſe Sciences; but becauſe, in comparing | 
their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaſt Difference very clear and perceiveable: and tho' in Ex- 
tenſion every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively 
the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures; and 
both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by viſi- 
ble and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration are 
perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they are not, 
where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

$. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
— or find As - to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 

aſt Differences. For, thoſe other ſimple Ideas being Appear- 
ances or Senſations produced in us by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of Minute Corpuſcles fingly inſenſible, their 
different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 
of thoſe Cauſes ; which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For, ſuppoſing the Senſa- 
tion or Idea we name H/hiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 
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Number of Globules, which, having a Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye with a certain 
Degree of Rotation as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 
Body are ſo ordered as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- 
bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation which 
is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the 
Retina the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu+ 
liar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
fiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs in ſuch a 
Texture of Parts as giyes a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it reflects them; for I am not now treating phyſically of 
Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, That cannot 
(and Iwould be glad any one would make intelligible that he did] 
conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes 


but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 


as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Parti- 
cles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling; by 
the different impulſeof which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, 
Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Senſations is. produced in us, 
$. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of IVhiteneſs in us; this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflefted from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
flected, as is evident in the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which it will 
produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different Degrees. 
| 3 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 

Why it has of Particles, nor what Motion of them, is fit to 
beer ſo theught. produce any preciſe Degree of Whiteneſs, we can- 
not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two 

Degrees of Whiten;ſs, becauſe we bave no certain Standard to 
meaſure them by, nor Means to diftinguiſh every the leaſt real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to, 
produce in the Mind clear diſtin& Ideas, whoſe Differences 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demon- 
ſtration, as Ideat of Number and Extenſion. What I have here 
ſaid of Mhiteneſt and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecon- 
gary Qualitics, and their Modes. $. 14 
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S8. 14. Theſetwo, (via.) Intuition and Demon- Sen fixe 
tration, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what= 1.4: of 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſu- particular Ex- 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, fence, 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths, 
TR is indeed another Fear of —— employed about 
- the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which goin 
beyond bare Pro — And — reaching perfectly to er 
of the foregoing Degrees of inty, paſſes under the Name 
of Knowledge, There can be nan rar certain, than that 
the /dea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us 
- Which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch 
Object affects their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an Evidence that puts us paſt doubting : For I aſk 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night; when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour ? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into 
our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. If any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame Thing, and 
all theſe /deas may be produced in us without any external Ob- 
jets, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer : 
I. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no : Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no Uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing, 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet, if he be 
reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know that any ſuch thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly find- 
ing that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer-. 
tain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 
we perceive, by our Senſes ; this Certainty is as great as our 
Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two 


former Sorts of Knowledge this alſo of the Exiſtence of particu- 


lar 
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lar external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 
have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 
three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſ/trative, and 
Senſitive: in each of which there are different Degrees and 
Ways of Evidence and Certainty. | 

$- 15. But, ſince our Knowledge is founded 


ee r on, and employed about our Ideas only, will it 
nr not follow from thence, that it is conformable 


Ideas are ſo, to our Ideas; and that, where our Ideas are clear 

and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
ledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our 
Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves: 
v. g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Know- 
| ledge of it. But Ideas, which, by reaſon of their Obſcurity or 
otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct 
Knowledge; becauſe, as far as any Ideas are confuſed, fo far 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſ- 
agree: Or, to expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be 
miſunderſtood, he that hath not determined Ideas to the Words 
he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth 


he can be certain. , 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 
F. 22 as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
our Ideas, it follows from hence, That, 
Firſt, No far- Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther than 
ther than we we have Ideas. 
bave Ideas. $. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 
Secondly, No edge farther than we can have Perception of 
Farther than that Agreement or Diſagreement : Which Per- 
33 WY co being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 
. iate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. B 
or Diſagreement, a oa. Deane, Bau, 
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Reaſm, examining the Agreement or Dif: 
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nt of two 


Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others; or, 3. By Senſa- 
tion, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things: hence it 


alſo follows, 
$. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an in- 
tuitive Knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all 
our Ideas, and all that we would know about 
them ; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 
all the Relations they have one to another by 
Juxta-poſition, or an immediate Compariſon 
one with another. "Thus, havin 
an obtuſe and an acute angled 


the Ideas of 
riangle, both drawn from 


Thirdly, In- 
tuitive Knows- 
dedge extends 
it/elf not to all 
the Relations of 
all our Ideas. 


equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other ; but cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Equality can never be perceived by 


an immediate comparing 


them: The Difference of Figure 


makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Applica- 
tion; and therefore there is need of ſome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 


Knowledge. 


F. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is 


above obſerved, that our rational Knowledge 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas: 
Becauſe, between two different Ideas we would 


examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come 


ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 
FS. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching no 
farther than the Exiſtence of "Things actually 
preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 
than either of the former, 

$. 6. From all which it is evident, that the 
Extent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort. 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- 
tent of our own Ideas. *Tho' our Knowledge 
be limited to our /deas, and cannot exceed them 
either in Extent or Perfection; and tho* theſe 


iti ve Know- 
ledge narrower 
than either. 


Sixthly, Our 
Knowledge 
therefore nar- 
rower than our 
Ideas. 


be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of the Extent of all Being, 


and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 
even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 
narrow Information is to be received from ſome few and not 


very acute Ways of Perception, ſuch as are dur Senſes ;- yet it 
| 5 would 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as large 
as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, wherepf we are not, nor I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved, Nevertheleſs, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human Knowledge, under the 
reſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 
be carried much farther than it hitherto has been, if Men 
would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Induſtry and Labour of "Thought, in improving the 
Means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, In- 

* tereſt, or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet, after all, 
I think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be 
confident, that our- Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might deſire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; 
nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all 
the Queſtions, might ariſe concerning any of them, We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality ; and 
yet perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a 
Square, and certainly know that it is ſo, We haye the 
Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but 1 ſhall neyer be 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 
| or 


* Againſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly aus ſhall never 
be able to know whether any mere material Being thinks or no, &c. the 
Biſhop of Worcefter s thus : I this be true, then, for all that wwe can 
&now by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have a Power 
of Thinking : And, if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a ſprritual Sub- 
france in us from the Idea of Thinking: For how can awe be aſſured by 
our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking to Matter 

Jo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? eſpecially fince it is 
+ Eſſay of ſaid, That, in reſpe& of our Notions, it is not 
Human Un- much more remote from our Comprehenſion to 
derſt. B. 4, ** conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
C. 3. FJ. 6, to our [dee of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
„ than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Su 
«« ſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” Whoever aſſerts this can ne; 
wer prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking, becauſe 
he cannot knew, from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter fo 
diſpoſed cannot think : And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed 
the Matter of our Bodies fo as to be capable of it, | 
| Towhich Mr. Locte j anſwers thus: Here your Lord; 
1 In his #7# ſhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be 
Letter to the wed that there is a 22 Subftance in us. To which 
Biſhop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſlion, to ſay, That I POE 
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it m be proved from my Principles, and I think I 
— fr it; and the Proof in as Book ſtands thus : cw, Þ. 64, 

Fuſt, we experiment in ourſelves Thinking. The * 
Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking is inconſiſtent with the Idea 
of Self- ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connexion with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we 
call Subſtance; and fo from Thinking experimented in us, we have a 
Proof of a thinking Subftance in us, hich in my Senſe is a Spirit. A- 
ainſt this your Lordſhip will argue, That, by what I have ſaid of the 
bility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 


culty of Thinking, it can never be that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us, „upon that Suppoſition, it is poſſible it may 


be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that 
the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modifh- 
cation of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking, joined to it, makes it 
a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whe- 
ther it has the Modification of Solidity, or no. As, on the other fide, Sub- 
flance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of 'Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have 
not proved, .nor _ my Principles can it be proved, (your Lord- 
ſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtratively proved) That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho' I | 
preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10. 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there F. 16. 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it $A 
in the higheſt Degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial. — — Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the Want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 
thinking Thin an us is immaterial, your Lordſhip 7 to con- 
clude it — from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon- 
ſtration I ſhould with Joy receive your Lordſhip | 1 
or any one. For, tho” all the great Ends of Morali- B. 4. C. 3. 
ty and Religion are well enough ſecured without it, F. 6. N 
as I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great Advance of 
our Knowl in Nature and Philoſophy. | a 
To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a nec Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 
I crave: leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial | 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
theſe Words, For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- . 
ruptiom, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. , 
Perhaps my uſing the Word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be t too great a Li- 
berty, and lach as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave 8 
gut of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that Words 
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ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new; and nothing 
but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term. 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But, in the preſent 
Cafe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is 
agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firſt Book of Cicere's Tu/culan Queſtions, and into 
the ſixth Book of Virgil's Aneid, will find, that theſe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, or 
at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtile Matter, which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or lenis, or tber, and this Soul 

both of them called Spiritus: in the Notion of which, it is plain, 
they included only Thought and active Motion, without che total 
Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
ſay; that is not the Queſtion; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile Subſtance, out of which 
they excluded only groſs and palpable. Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. I 
think that nobody will deny, That if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may 


moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 


the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hes reget artus ; and the other, Vita con- 
tinetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by Corpas, he means 
(as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt and 
handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cer, aut ſanguis, aut cere- 
drum eft ani mus; cert, quoniam eft Corpus, interibit cum reliquo Cor- 
pore ; ſi anima c, forte diſſibabitur; i ignis, extinguetur, Tuſc. Quæſt. 
I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, 1. e. 
Aura, or Breath. And the Foundation of that his Diſtinction of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 
the moſt enlightened of all the antient People of 

Eccl. iii. 19. God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame Manner, 
That which befalleth the Sons of Men, befalleth Beafts, 

even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, /o dteth the other, 
yea, they have all one Spirit. So 1 tranſlate the He- 

Fer. 21. brew Word [MT here, for ſo I find it tranſlated the 
very next Verſe but one; I bo knoweth the Spirit of a 

Man that goeth | upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth down to 
tbe Earth? In which Places it is plain, that Solomon applies the 
Word M17, and our Tranſlators of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
ſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, anle/5 the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immaterial. 
Nor did the Way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 

Cb. xxiv. 37. vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 
| Saviour, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in the mid 

of them, hey were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen u , 
the Greet Word which always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh; and ſo the 
Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they had 
ſeen 
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feen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my 
Feet, that it is I myſelf ; handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath not Fleſb 
aud Bones, as you fee me baue. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
ſame Diſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the Place 
above-cited, wiz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be 
felt and handled; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſeribes the Ghoſt or 
Soul of Anchi/es. 4 ; 
Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
6; Par levibus wentis wolyerique 2 ſomno. , 
I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance; - In that Senſe the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays God is @ Spirit; and in that Senſe I have 
uſed it ; and in that Senſe I have proved from my Principles that there 
is 2 ſpiritual Subſtance ; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual imma- 
terial Subſtance : which is, I humbly.conceive, a direct Anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Argument, wiz. How wwe 
come to L certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppoſing this Princi- 
ple to be true, that the fimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection are 
the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning 2 But this hin- 
ders not, but that, if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly 
immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a Syſtem of very ſubtile 
Matter Senſe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called Spirit, tho Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, I, is /aid indeed elſcaubere, That it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſnould 
put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. Bur B. 4. C. 10. 
this doth not reach the preſent Caſe; which is not what F. 5. 
Matter can do of itſelf, but what Matter prepared by an! ,,, © 
omni potent Hand can do. And what Certainty can we have that he hath 
not done it Mie can hawve none from the Ideas, for thoſe art given up in 
this Caſe, and conſequently wwe can have no Certainty,, upon theſe Princi- 
ples, auberber ave have any ſpiritual Subſtance auithin us or 1b. 
Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that, from what I ſay, L 
can have no Certainty whether wwe hade any ſpiritual Subſtance iz us or 
not. If by ſpiritual Subtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246, I grant what your Lordſhip ſays 
is true, Ihat it cannot upon 2 Principle be demonſtrated. But I muſt 
crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That 8 theſe Principles it can 
be proved, to the higheſt Degree of Probability. If by /piritual Sub- 
fance your Lordihip means a thinking Subſtance, I mutt diſſent from 
your Lordſhip, and ſay, Tat wwe can have a Certainty, upon my Prin- 
ciples, that there is a ſpiritual Subſiance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
upon my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a 
Certain!y that there is a thinking Subſtance in us; from hence we have 
a Certainty that there is an eternal thin4ing Subſtance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, 1 have proved to be imma- 
terial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance has put into us a 
thinking 
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thinking Subſtance, which, whether it be a material or immaterial 
Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demon ſtrated from our Ideas; though 
from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt Degree probable 
that it is immaterial; . 
Again, the Biſhop of M orreſter undertakes to prove from Mr: Locke's 
Principles, that we may be certain, . That the firſt eternal thinking 
«« Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
«« Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter; put together as he ſees fit, ſome 
Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought. 1 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his third 
Letter, p. 396, 397, Cc. 22 bt. : 
Your firſt Argument I take to be this; That according to me, the 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in 
general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex- 
tended figured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: To 
which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter 
with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is a 
ſolid extended Subſtance ; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, ot 
an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance z wherever there 
is ſuch a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter; what- 
ever other Qualities, not contained in that Effence, it ſhall pleaſe God 
to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may con- 
ſider it at reſt : To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill 
the Efſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 
the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be found 
in a Roſe or Peach-Tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general; 
but it is ſtill but Matter: Toother Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter; 
change not the ies of Matter; but Matter is in theſe Things 
Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one Step farther and ſay, God 
ma give to Matter Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the 
Power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the gſential Properties of Matter; To 
make which Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that 
t and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of” Matter. I 
t it; but whatever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be 
dded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if 
it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is 
the Eſſence of Matter: And if every thing of greater Perfection, ſu- 
ed to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what 
will become of the Effence of Matter in a Plant or an Animal, whoſe 
Properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Subtance ? 


But 
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But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how Matter can think. 
rant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to 
atter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited 
to a narrow Compaſs, — Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities: If God can 
ive no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men can account for 
om the Eſſence of Matter in general; if all ſuch Qualities and Pro- 
2 muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the eſſential Properties of 
atter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that 
the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed, and its e/ential Properties changed, 
in moſt of the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem. For it is viſible, that all 
the Planets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers; which 1 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence, 
or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
without ſomethin added DAS Eſſence, which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of 
Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe; either of which 
it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body 
in general; tho? one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be 
ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The 
Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, 
and his Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
finding out. 10 | 2 a: 

In the next place; the vegetable part of the Creation is not doubted 
to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve 
Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not 
find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced by it. And will he therefore ſay, 
That the Efſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
Properties and Operations not contained in the Eſſential Properties of 
Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? 

Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World 
meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the omnipotent Creator had 
not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Animals, 
Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which 
they were made, Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler Qua- 
lities than were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter; and if to the Individuals of each Species he had not ſuperadded 
a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Indivi- 
duals: But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperad- 
ded to the Matter which they were made of, the Eſſence or Proper- 
ties of Matter in general were not deſtroyed or changed, any more 
than any thing that was in the Individuals before was — 3 or 
chan 4 by — Power of Generation, ſuperadded to them by the 
firſt Benediction of the Almighty. 1 
I n all ſuch Caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perfections and 
nobler Qualities deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 
were there before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy 

Vor. II. L between 
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between them: But all the Proof offered for that, is | „That we 


cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perſections, 


can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more than to ſay, 
Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has them not; 
but 1s no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſu 

them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
diction, that God ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter Qualities and 
Perfections, which Matter in general has not; tho* we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter is inveſted with them, or — — by Virtue 
of thoſe new Endowments ; nor 1s it to be wo that we cannot, 
whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities it had before, and 


would explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 


without any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfections. For, if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner 2 it comes to be; I ſhall deſire them who uſe it 


to ſtick to this Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Di- 


vinity as well as Philoſophy : and' whether they can advance any 
thing more in _ - — 4 a | 1 1 

For to keep within the nt Subj the Power of Thinki 
and Self: motion, beſtowed-d E 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould 
think. What is the Conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give 1t a Pow- 
er to think. Let this ſtand. for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in 
other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter car at- 
tract Matter at any Diſtance, mach leſs at the Diſtance of r, ooo, ooo 
Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power: You-cannot conceive 
how Matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial Being, 
or be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers: Which is in 
effect to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 
Sun; to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senſe or taneous 
Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntery Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one Degree farther. You cannot conceive 
how an extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot 
make it think: Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ſtance, thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but I 
want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: This, I 
confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this 
Faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinced of his Power in this In- 
ftance, which tho* I every Moment experiment in myſelf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent 
Abfurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Rea 
fon, becauſe I cannot conceive the Manner how? 


lain this matter a little farther : God has created a Sub- 


To ex 
ſtance; it be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God 
bound to * it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, 
nobody will ſay : He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivity, 
and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not neceflary to 
the Being of any Subſtance that God does create. anger. 


dy Omni potent Power on ſome Parts of 
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wiſe created and made to exiſt, Je novo, an immaterial Subſtance, 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, though God ſhould be- 
ſow on it nothing more. but this bare Being, without giving it any 
Activity at all, — are now two diſtinct e one Ma- 
terial, the other Immaterial, both in a State of perils 1 ity. 
Now: I aſk, what Power God cap give to one of theſe Subſtances 
(ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtinct Natures, that they had 
Subſtances in their State of Inactivity) which he cannot give to t 
other? In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks; tor Think- 
ing being an Action, it cannqt be denied, that God can put an end 
to-apy Action of any created Sybſtance, without annihilating of the 
Subſtance whereof it is an Action; and if it be ſo, he can allo create 
or giye Exiſtence: to ſuch a Subſtance, without giving that Subſtance 
any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither of 
them can move itſelf: Now, I would aſk, why Omnipotency cannot 
give to either of theſe Subſtances,” which are equally in a State of 
N Inactivity, the ſame Power that it can give to the other? 
Let it he, for Example, that of ſpontaneous or Self- motion, which is 
a Power that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but 
fe be ade why they limit the 9 of God, in refer 
an ated, WAY they limit End ip cy » IN reter- 
ence to the one gather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? all that can 
be faid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid Subſtance 
ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are Bey able 
to conceive, how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move itſelf. But 


there may be +; pj, in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do not 


know. I grant it; in a material one too: For Example, Gravi- 
tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions ob- 
ſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we 
do not underſtand, paleſs we can conceive Self- motion in Matter; or 
an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe 
"almoſt xrebenfible Diſtances : It muſt therefore be confeſſed, 
that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſold Subſtances, that we 
do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diſtin Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, 
unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any cing its Power of 
Acting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for 
any one to do; and 1 ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self- motion in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Being, conſider it how Fa will ; 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self- motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as 
well as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of them can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking ; both theſe 
Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of 
them has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itſelf; God may 
give it to either of them, according to the good Pleaſure of his Om- 


nipateacy's and in whichever of them it is, jt 1s equity pemane our | 
q l 


Capacity 


* 
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Capacity to conceive, how either of theſe Subſtances thinks, But for 
that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them 


\ both a Being out o er. can by the fame Omnipotency, give 


them what other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes, has no better 
Foundation than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how it is performed ; and there, at laſt, this way of Rea- 
ſoning muft terminate, 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 
ſolid at the ſame time, I think with due Reverence, we may ſay; but 
that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and 
Powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Connexion with 
Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Yeſterday, 


and know nothing) to be pofitive in. If God cannot N 


together by Connexions inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even 


Conſiſtency and Being of Matter itſelf; ſince every Particle of it 


having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to 


us. So that all the Difficulties that are raiſed againſt the Thinking of 


Matter, from our Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all 
in the way of the Power of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove 
any thing againſt his having actually endued ſome Parcels of Matter, 
ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be 
fhewn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 

Though to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in ge- 
neral, yet, in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in 


Brutes, as diſtin from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I re- 
member, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take Liberty to ob- 


ſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senfation, it will 
follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of Matrer 


a Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have im- 
material, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortaſ 


Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, &c. have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going 


a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis, 


I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who 
are ſo forward to bon herd Cenſures or wool x the Opinions of 
thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes are 
not more due to their own ; and that they may be perſuaded a little 
to temper that Heat, which, ſuppoſing the Truth in their current O- 
pinions, gives them (as they think) «Right to lay what Imputations 
they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the Grounds ſtand 
upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, that Truth 
and Knowledge, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and falls with their 
Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of ing the Queſtion; 
and aſſuming to themſelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe 
of God, a Title to Infallibility, It is very becoming that Men's 
Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for Proofs 
themſelves, He that attacks received Opinions with any thing but 
fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor 

* & 1 to 
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to de led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, 
who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better for being common, 
nor Truth the worſe for having lain negle&ed : And if it were put to 
the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are managed, 
whether Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt whilſt the Autho- 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure. 
The 75 — of Sceptici/m, and thoſe wo infinuations to render 
what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent, as if that were the great Buſi- 
neſs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has made me : 
thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the Way to eſtabliſh Tru 
in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World will need to 
have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lord- 
ſhip's and . in Writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave to 
the ſudgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 
What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- | 
berty, of Identity, and from the Power of Abſtracting. 1 Anſ. 
| You aſk, * How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the p. 73. 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe ? | 
Anj. By the Omnipoteney of God, who can make all things agree, that 
involve not a Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, + That ̃ 
Bodies operate by Impulſe, and nothing elſe.” And . Eſſay, B. 2. 
ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8. F. 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am ſince 2 
convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it 
is too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point by my 
narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 
ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God can, 
if he pleaſes, put into Bodies Powers, and Ways of Operation, above | 
what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by | 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable,.and every where 
viſible Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next 
Edition of my Book, I will take care to have that Paſſage rectiſied. 
As to Self-con/ciouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, f What 
is there like Self-conſciouneſs in Mutter? Nothing at all f 1 Anſ. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beſtow on p. 74. 
ſome (Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and _ 
with it Self- conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by || Ibid, 
1 Hou is it poſſible 10 apprehend that mere 3 
ſhould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weakneſs of our Apprehen- 
ſion I grant in the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we can- 
not conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created Subfanzce 
thinks; but this Weakneſs of our Apprebenſions reaches not. the 
Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtraction we have in this 
Queſtion, * I it may be in the Power of Matter to * 1 Anſ. 
think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organi- p. 76. 
ard Bodies as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas 
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by Abftrafion ? Anſ. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I plate Thinking 
within the natural Power of Matter. If that be your Meaning, my 
Lord, I never ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a 
Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary. Burt if you mean that 
certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit 
to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the 
Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay, and that being granted, 
the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy ; fince, if Omnipotency can give 
Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give that Faculty in a higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes 
him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a 
particular way or degree of Thinking. SEE 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
| Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from 
* 1 Lett. thoſe Words of mine, * where I ſhew, by what Con- 
P- 139. -nexion of Ideas we may come to know, that God 
| is an immaterial Subſtance, They are theſe, The 
* Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 
«« teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actu- 
al Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Perception, 
+ 1 Anſw. Sc. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here 
p- 77. the want of Perception is owned to be fo effential to Mat- 
ter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Anſew. Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in fo great part of the yoo! 
ticular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, 
whom Perception and Knowledge is inſeparable, is not Matter: How 
far this makes the want of Perception an effential Property of Matter, 
I will not diſpute; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Perception is not an 
eſſential P of Matter; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being to which Perception and Knowledge is eſſen - 
tial. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Perception: Ergo, ſays your 
Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſential Property of Matter, and 
God does not change the eſſential Properties of Things, their Nature re- 
maining, From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any 
Parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 
1 If the Rules of Logic, ſince my Days, be not changed, I 
may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, 
God does not; * he ciennot, I was t when I firſt came to the 
niverſity, would not hold. For I never faid God did; 
1B. 4. C.3. but, 1. That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he 
$. 6. * ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſe- 
.*© Teſs Matter a Faculty of Thinking; and Iknow 
nobody, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended 'to ſhew that there 
was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able to 
ſee in Matter any ſuch In ity, as makes it impoſſible for Omni- 
potency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite 


pr 
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to the For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church never pretended to demonſtrate that Mat- 
ter was incapable to receive a Power of Senſation, Perception and 
Thinking, from: the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us 
therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form. of your Argumentation 
right, and that ip means, God cannot. And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Balaam's 
Aſs a Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as he did ; for the want of rational 
Diſcourſe being natural to that ies, it is but for your Lordſhip to 
call it ax gfential Property, and God cannot change the efential 
Properties of Things, their Nature remaining: Whereby it is proved, 
That God cannot, with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power 


to — as Balaam's did. 

You ſay, my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to God 
Ommnipotency : For he may, if he pleaſe, change à Body 1 Anſw. p. 78. 
into an immaterial Subftance, i. e. take away from a 
_ Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 

ter, and then give. it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial 
| Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which is not a change of 
one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 
de novo. In this change therefore of a Body or material Su in- 
— — . 

irſt, you ſay, Gad may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Su 
ſtance Solidity, — that which makes it a material Subſtance or 
Body ; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality gives it not ano- 
ther ; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality does not 
— — nobler; that muſt be the gift of God. For the 
Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition 

of an higher and better; unleſs any one will ſay, that Cogitation, or 
the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance itſelf; 
which if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt he Cogi- 
tation, or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's 
own Principles, is an inmaterial Subſtance without the Faculty of 


In che next place, you will. not deny, but God give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of — aculty of Thinking; for you 
ſappoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; whereby 
you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be fometimes 
wholly incogitative, or without a Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perfectly cogitative, or endued with a Power'of Thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make 
it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again hat it was before. Now I crave leave to aſk 
your Lordſhip, why God, having given to this Subſtance the Faculty 
of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it So- 

L 4 lidity 
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lidity again, without taking away the Faculty of Thinking; When 

you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible 

for God's Omnipotence to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty of Think - 
ing; but till then, not having proved it impoſlible, and yet denyin 

that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf 2 

| ſible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly t % 

* 1 Anſw. p. 78. Bounds to God's Omnipotency, though you ſay here 

you do not ſet Bounds to Gad Ommipotency. h 

If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 

omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his 

way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere : And then add, that I am certain 


you do not think he promoted the great Ends of Religion and Morality. 


+1 Anſ For it is with ſuch candid and kind Infinuations as 
1 Thia. 5 P. 55* theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes and + Spine/a 
. P. 79. into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able; if 
he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of Matter, order'd as he thinks fit, 
2 Faculty of Thinking: Neither of thoſe Authors having, as ap- 
pears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing to this 
Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other Buſineſs here, but by 
their Names ſkil fully to give that Character to my Book, with which 
vou would recommend it to the World. 1 | ** 
I pretend not to enquire what Meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides 
our Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has all — | 
n with me: Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it would 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if _ ſhould 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to ĩmitate ſuch Pat- 
terns. But God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do 
not admire ſuch Ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth or Religion; 
they being ſenſible that if every one, who believes or. can pretend he 
hath Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proof, "to 
infinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Men's Minds againſt the 
other Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 
without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge : And that the Liberties 
frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the Cauſe 
that the World in all Ages has received ſo much Harm, and fo little 
Advantage from Controverſies in Religion. ro: | 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to con- 
fute one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it; which therefore 
being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do 
not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: A thing 
methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve 
one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, 
beſtow on any Parcel of Matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a Facul 
| Ant. | of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, || You look 
P: 79: upon a Miftake herein to be of dangerous Conſequence, 
as to the great Ends of Religion and Morality. It this be ſo, my Lord, ' 
I think one may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no 
Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth itſelf, which You look on to be of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages 
| : only 
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only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Incon+ 
ſiſtencies in my Book; which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the 
neſtion would be till as far from being decided, and the Danger of 
miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been 
ſaid. if therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the 
World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be faid againſt that Pro- 
poſition which is to be found in my Book, concerning the Poflibility, 
that ſome Parcels of Matter might be ſo ordered by Omnipotence, as 
to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, if God ſo pleaſed ; ſince 
your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument againſt 
a Propoſition hat you think of Jo dangerous Conſequence to them. = 
And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho? in your Title Page you 
promiſe to prove, that my Nation of Ideas is inconfiftent with itſelf, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any 
thing elſe) and with the Articles of the * — Faith ; yet your At- 
tempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of my Book, 
inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition in 
my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chiriſtian Faith. | 
I think your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own : But itis ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not fee how it is 
apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
founded on Revelation, I ſhall ſer down your Lordſhip's x | 
Words, that they may be conſidered: You ſay, * That * 1 Anſw, 
you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and p. 54, 55. 
Morality are bet ſecured by W of the Immor- | 
tality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and which you think 
proves it immaterial, Your Lordſhip dots not queſtion wuhether God can 
give Immortality to a material Subſtance 5 but you ſay it takes off very 
much from the Evidence of Immortality; if it depend wholly upon Cod 7 
giving that, which 7 its own Nature it is not capable | 
of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, + 1f a Man cannot be + 2 Anſw, 
certain, but that Matter may think, (as I affirm) then p. 28. 
evhat becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſe- , a 
quently Immortality) from its Operations ? But for all this,” ſay J. his 
Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of bis owon Principles, 
which he went upon, in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility 
of theſe fundamental Articles, when they are confidered purely as Mat- 
ters of Faith? For before, there was a. natural Credibility in them on 
the account of Reaſon ; but by going on 4vrong Grounds of Certainty, all 
that is loft, and inſtead of being certain, be is more doubtful than ever, 
And if the Evidence of Faith fall ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, 
it muſt needs have leſs Effect upon Men's Minds, when the Subſerviency 
of Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be when the Grounds of” Certain 
by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Ii it at all probable, That he who finds his 
Reaſon” deccive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 
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Hand frm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? For in Matters 
of Revelation there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppeſed, before we 
can believe any Thing en the Account of it. 

More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther, where, 

| from ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
Ib. p. 35» Joa cannot but ob/erve, That we have mo Gertainty 
; mon my Grounds, that Self-conſeronſne/s depends upon an 
individual immaterial Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Sub- 
farce may, according to my Principles, have Self-conſciouſne/s in it; at 
Laſt, that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids 
ae conſider, whether this doth not a little affet# the wobole Article of the 
Reſurre4ion What does all this tend to, to-make the World be- 
heve that I have /gfened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That though it be moſt highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can- 
not be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed 
as be ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking? 
This your Accuſation of my lgſening the Credibility of theſe Articles 
of Faith, is founded on this, That = Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
riality (which is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon-and Philoſophy of 
1ts Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon : hich 
Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 
'That Divine Revelation abates of its Jo in - thoſe nw . 

ropoſes, proportienably as Human Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teſti 

— of God. And all chat your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, wiz. 
Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed ? It is very 
fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be 
true. But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot 
make it out, its Cred:bility is thereby lens; which is in effect to 
fay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of 
Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon ; 
i. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his 
own Word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might 
be believed without him. | 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion, in all 
its Articles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be f in any of 
my Writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould 
think deſerved to) have other Titles has bare Scepticiſin beſtowed up- 
on it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry againſt any one, who 
is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and fo 
may ſecurely fay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Profanum Yulgus, 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
do but to hearken and believe, though what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert 
the very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What Lhave above obſerved, is ſo viſibly 3 

ip's 
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mip's Argument, that when I met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt 
— it ſeemed ſo from a Man of your Lordſhip's Character, 
and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a _— 
Pen: But when I found it in your ſecond Let- 2 Anf. 
-ter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an p. 28, 29. 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- 5 N 
vinced, that it was a Principle that you heartily embraced, how little 
favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſttan Religion, and 
particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. ab 
I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paffages as they ftand in your Let- 
ters themſelves, and ſee whether what you fay in them does not a- 
mount to this: That a Revelation from God is more or lefs credible, 
according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Human 
Reaſon. For, | | | 
1. Your Lordſhip ſays, 'f You do —— whether | 
God can give Immortality to à unterinl Subftante; but I 1 Anl. p. 
you Jay it takes off very much from the Evidence of Im- 55. 
mortality, if it depends wholly "upon God's giving that, 
which of its own Nature it is not capable of. | a 
To which 1 reply, 8055 not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 


to be immaterial, rates off not very much, nor at all, from the Evidence 
7 its Immortality, if has revealed that it thall- be immortal; 
ſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a 
ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf- evident. God has 
revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your 
Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends whol- 
ty upon God's giving that, which of its vom Nature it is not capable of, 
1. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God lofes much of its Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleafure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe Words, which of 
its om Nature it is not capable 85 to make them to the Purpoſe. For 
the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being im- 
mortal would be very much lefſened. Which is to ſay, that it is not ay 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould 
de immortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance 
ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhiall be 
fo; becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot be de- 
monſtrated from natural Reaſon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip _— 

5 | | | | 
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the eternal Life of the one of theſe more than of the other, becauſe you 
think you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and- of the 
other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revelation in the 
Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other ? Or think this Pro- 
poſition leſs credible, That the Bodies of Men, after the Reſur- 
rection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, 
after the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he 


thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If this be ſo, 


Reaſon is to be conſulted how far God is to be believed, and the 
Credit of Divine Teſtimony muſt receive its Force from the Eviden 

of Reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the 8 of Di- 
vine Revelation in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence 
of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as this tends to 


the Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the 


Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. | 
I am not ſo well read in Hobbes or * as to be able to ſay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, 
who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe to them in the 
Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names; and be glad to find your 
Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the Advantage 
of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may 
be ſubjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the 

* 1 Anſ. p. 65. next Page“, That tho/e wwho have gone about to leſſen 
the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, which evi- 


dently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot 


be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have not been 
thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurreftion of the 
Body, which are thoſe upon the Account of which 1 am brought by 
your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. | 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours, in 
the following Words, to prove, 'That if the Soul be not an immate- 
rial Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life ; your very firſt Words 
viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that Purpoſe, 
1 1 Anſ. p. They are, + V the Soul be a material Subſtance, it is 
$5. really nothing but Life ; which is to ſay, That if the 
Soul be really a Su 2 it is not really a Subftance, 
but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance; for the Life, 
whether of 2 material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance 
atſelf, but an Affection of it. 
2, You ſay f Altho' wwe think the ſeparate State of 
t i Anſ. p. the Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
57. Scripture ; yet it creates a great Difficulty in under- 
ſtanding it, if the Soul be nothing but life, or a na- 
terial Subſtance, which muſt be diſſol ved when Life is ended. For, if 
the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, 0 
the Cobeſion of felid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſo- 
ever they be. And what is it which ſhould keep them together, when 
Life is gone ? So that it is no eaſy Matter to give an account how the 
Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it bs an immaterial Sub- 
ance; 
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fldnce ; and then awe know the Solution and Texture of Bodies can- 
not reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 
Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an Account what it is that 
Gould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated from 
the Body; yet it will be always as fs > to give an Account of it, as 
to give an Account what it is which ſhall keep together a material and 
immaterial Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty that there 1s to give ax 
Account of that, IJ hope, does not, with your Lordſhip, æueaten the Cre- 
dibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity: and 
1 perſuade myſelf, that the Men of Senſe, to whom your Lordſhip 
appeals in the Caſe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental Point 
much weakened by that Difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by 
your Lordſhip's Permiſſion would think fo ſtill) that the Union of 
the Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of 
God, as the Union of a material and immaterial Subſtance ; and that 
it does not tale off very much, or at all, from the Evidence of Immor- 
tality, which depends on that Union, that 7? is zo eaſy matter to give 
an Account what it is that ſhould keep them together : Tho” its depending 
*wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates 
great Difficulty in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover 
in the Nature of Things how it 1s, be that which, your Lordſhip 
ſo poſitively ſays, lens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of 
the Reſurrection and Immortality. 
But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of how 
ſmall Force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, That 
your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the 
Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If fo, then it being no eaſy 
matter to give an Account what it is that ſhall keep together the Parts of a 
material Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaker 
the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like Difficulty <veatens the 
Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For, when your Lordſhip 
ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an Account what it 18, beſides the good 
Pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bo- 
dies to Eternity, or even Soul and Body, I doubt not but any one who 
ſhall think the Soul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an Account 
what it is that ſnhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo ; Aa 1 to Eternity, 
| Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will 
ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a 
Difficulty to anderſtand what ſhould keep together the minute Parts of a 
material Soul, when Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy Matter 
to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs 
it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it 
awere eaſy to give an Account by natural Reaſon, how it could be. For 
to this it is that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what 
is already ſet down out of Page 55; and will be more fully made out b 
what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, though there needs no ſu 
Proof, ſince it would all be nothing — 7 = 
41 N ugat 
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I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and infiſted 
on this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be 
believed, becauſe the thing itſelf created great Difficulty in the Under- 
ftanding, and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was 
no eaſy matter to give an Account how it was. This, as I take it, your 
Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Principle, and 
ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſſible, 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the Article of 
Life and Immortality, that Chriſt hath brought to Light through the 
Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Reaſon 
without Revelation? But you will * ſpeak only of the Soul; 
and your Words are, That 1: i no eaſy Matter to give an Account how 
the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 
ftance. | grant it ; but crave leave to fay, 'That there is not any one 
of thoſe Difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the Manner how 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
Immortality of the Body. | 

But, if it were not fo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds 
it not ſo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myficnes are; and 
which therefore, according to your Principles, maſt be leſs credible 

than other Articles, that create les Difficulty to the Un- 

*2 Anſ. p. 28. der/iandizg. For your Lordſhip fays, That zen appeal 
to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man, who thought 

by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of tho/e Principles he 
wwent upon in Point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that 
Fundamental Article, when it is conſidered purely as a Matter of Faith ? 
Which, in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Pro- 
poſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved hy natural Reaſon, 
is leſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems to me to come very 
little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is 
leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be 


proved by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved 


by it. The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, 
+2 Anſ. p. 29. tho' you endeavour to make it good by theſe fol- 

lowing Words; + If the Evidence of Faith fall fo 
much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have l:ſs effect upon Mens 
Minds, wwhen the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away; as it muff be when 
the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Ts it at all probable, 
that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, 
SHould harve his Faith ftand firm and unmoveable on the Arcount of Reve+ 
lation? Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony de- 


pends on the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we re- 


ceive from Revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the 
Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo much of their 
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Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon : Which if true, Reve- 


lation may come to have no Credibiltty at all. For if, in this pre- 


ſent Cafe, the Credibility of this Propoſition, The Souls of Men 


ſhall live for ever; revealed in the Scripture, be leflened by con- 
fefling it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Reaſon ; though it 
be to be moſt highly probable : Muſt not; by the ſame Rule 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſhould 
the Probability from natural Principles on the other Side? 
or, if mere want of Demonſtration ien the Credibility of any Pro · 
poſition dixinely revealed, maſt not want of Probability, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take away its Crralbi- 
Aty? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Caſe the Veracity of 
God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him by Re- 
velation, be fubjected to the Verdifts of Human Reafon, and be 
allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Relipion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could 
uſe more effectual for the 8 on of thoſe you have undertaken 
to deſend; this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Creability by chat, and leave no 
room for Faith in other Things, than wltat can be accounted for by 
natural ' Reaſon without Revelation. | 

Your Lordſhip * infiſts much upon it, as if I had 
contradicted” what I have faid in my Ea, by ſaying, 1 Anf. p. 

+ That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtra- 48——54. 
nvely proved, that it is an immaterĩal Subſtance in us +B. 2. C. 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. 

be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 

fider it, will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that 
from the Ideas of 2 ht, and 1 Power of moving of Matter, which 
we tenced in ves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter a fare) there was no more Difkcolty — there was an 
immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. Theſe 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
placed ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe ;-in which Senſe I alſo applied it 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of my Eqay; the eaſily conceivable-Poſi- 


bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us is im- 


material, giving me ſufficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall 
think I fately attribute it to the Thinking Subſtanee in us, till 
your Lordfhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. Far I only ſay, That it is poſ- 


ſible, 1. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the Omnipotent im- 
material Spirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Parcels of Matter, 


diſpoſed 


of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body. 
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diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving + 
Which Parcels of Matter, fo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradiſtinction to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner o 
Contradiction. 725 3 
I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit, in that Senſe, from the 
Authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to the Soul as a thinking 
1 Anſ. p. Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To 
51——60. which your Lordſhip replies, That Cicero, in his 
Tuſculan Yueſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort 
T hat he calls the 
Body the Priſon of the Soul. — And ſays, That a wiſe Man's Buſine/z 
is to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, 
as is uſual, with a Queſtion, 7s it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man 
looked on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt be at an 
end with Lie? Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of fo good 
Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the groſs 
and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be mortal, 
ſhonld look on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body; in a Diſcourſe 
wherein he was GR to perſuade another, that it was im- 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men, ſuch as he was, 
are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradi themſelves. He had therefore 
no Thought pre the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 
Caſe : He was not ſuch a Trifler as to examine, whether the Modi- 
fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelf 
was mortal: And therefore, that which he reports as Ditearthus's 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 
But Cicero's was a direct, 2 and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What 
the Soul was? to ſee whether froin thence he could diſcover its Im- 
mortality, But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of Tu/cular 
Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, 
there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was 
an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things directly to the contrary. 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 
+ Ch. 19, 22, Senſe he uſes +- Corpus all along, for the ſenſible 


30, 31, Sc. organical Parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is 


not the Soul : And Body in this Senſe; taken for the 
Human Body, he calls the Priſen of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, 
inſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks à Word of 
being ſeparate from it. | * | 
2. He concludes, that the Soul is not, like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch. 7. 
3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water; from 


being the Soul, Ch. 26. | 
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Sd fur he is clear and poſitive: But beyond this he is uncertain; be- 
yond this he could not get: For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubttully; 
whether the Soul be not Air or Fire; Anima fit animut ignifue, neſcio. 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panatius, that, if it be at all Ele- 
mentary, it is, as he calls it, Iaflammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for 
this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be 
of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial or 
. igneous Nature; will not be inconfiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 

That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, That the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens ; 
which Ariftotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made-up of them, 
called Quinta Aſentia. That this was Twlly's Opinion is plain from 
theſe Words, Ergo Animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) oft, ut Euripides 
audet dicere, Deus ; & quidem, ſi Deus aut anima aut ignis eft, idem eff 
auimus hominis. , Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis et terrd vacat & humore ; 
fic utriu/que harum rerum humanus animus ef? expers. Sin autem eft guin- 
ta quedam natura ab Ariſtatele inducta; primum hæc & deorum oft & 
atimorum. Hanc nos ſententi am ſeculi, his ipſis verbis in Conjolationte hac 
expreſſimus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his 
own Words; which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 
had affirmed; in his Treatiſe dc Con/olatione, the Soul not to have its 
Original from the Earth; or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
ly ; but had ſaid, Singulgris eſt igitur qguedam natura & wis anini, ſe- 
Jyunda ab his . notiſ ue naturis : Whereby he tells us, he meant 
N but Ariftotle's Quinta Eſſentia; which being unmited, being 
that of which the Gods and Sculs conſiſted, he calls it 4iwinum cœleſte, 
and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, Sejund?# ab omni mortali 
concretione. From which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about the 
'Subſtance of the Soul, his 'Thoughts went not beyond the four Ele- 
ments, or Ari/totl?"s Quinta Efſentia, to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what à very conſider- 
Wee and judicious Author ſays * in the Caſe. No Opi- , 1 
ion, ſays he, has been Jo untwerſally received as that * ey * 
of the Immortality of the Soul; but its Immattriality is 8 9 . I. 
a Truth, the Knowledge whereof has not ſpread fo far. OED 8 
And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the Mind . 9.4. 
of a Siamite the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries, who have 

een longeſt among them, are poſitive in. All the Pagans of the Eaſt do 
truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a Man aſter his Death, 
ewhich ſub/its independently and /eparately from his Body. But they give 
Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the 
Vo I. II. M . ſame 
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fame Members, all the ſame Sub ſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our 
Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of @ Matter 
Jubtile enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. — Such avere the Shades and 
Manes of the Greeks and the Romans, And it is by theſe Figures of 
the Souls, anſæuerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Eneas 
#nexw Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other World. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 
his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stortes, col- 
lected by Chance, when he returned: But one choſen on purpoſe 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to enquire into the Singu- 
larities of Sam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the Com- 
miſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himſelf 
exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we but ſuch an 
Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civilized Nations, who want nei- 
ther Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of our Schools. . 

But to return to Cicero: It is plain, That in his Enquiries about the 
Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſ- 
ſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book evidently ſnew. 
For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended 
into Heaven; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That 
the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: That, at its leaving the Body, it 
penetrates, and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things wherewith the Stars 
are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of 
the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this Height ſhall 
have a 24 and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the 
Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. 
That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen; That ĩt is in the 
Human Body as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 
which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 
It may perhaps be replied, That a great Part of chis which we ſind 
in chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed Air. I grant it. But it is alſo 
to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits, That ſo material a 
Thing as inflamed Air may think. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this: Cicers was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal; but, when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it- 
ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into'a Certainty of * ” 
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found himſelf at a Loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the Soul 


was ; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22. was no Rea- 
ſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 


petition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concerning the 


Soul. The Argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes 
uſe of; if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think; your Lordſhip will allow to be true: 
For it proves it to be eternal; and without Beginning, as well as 
without End: Negue nata terte eff, & æterna eff, fays he. 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he conclades right, That it is 
of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Be- 
ginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Ignorance of what it 15 ; 
Anima fit. animus, 1gniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet, ut iftos, fateri neſcire 
guod neſciam. Illud ff ulla alia de re ob/cira affirmare paſſem, foe ani- 
ma, five ignis fit animus, eum jurarem ee divinum, c. 25. So that all 
the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, That he was 
confident there was ſomething Divine in it, i. e. there were Faculties 
in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt 
have their Original from a Divine Power; but yet thoſe Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, 1 think, your Lordſhip will not deny to be material Sub- 
ſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Qualities, which he ſo much and ſo 
juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the 
leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, That he built 
them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
avowedly profeſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in all his Confiderations about the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul itfelf, he ſtuck in Air, or Fire, or Ariftotle's Quinta 

- Effentia ;' for beyond thoſe it is evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo 
much; with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could 
furniſh him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was fo little ſatiſ- 
fied; fo far from being certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or 
could prove it, that he over and over again vrofelſes his Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the 


Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied, about it: And then, full of 


Uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententiarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis widerit y 
que veriſimillima, magnaqueſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter End, ha- 
ving gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, /eip/am intuens, nonnunquam 
hebeſcit, ob eamque canſam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Itagus 
dubitans, circumſpectans, hafitans, multa adwverſa revertens, tanguam in 
rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this 
Argument, when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality; Tally an- 
ſwers, c. 32. Laudo id quidem, eiſi nibil animis oportet confidere. mo- 
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vemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo ; labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam 
clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas. 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho” the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncer- 
tain Hopes of a future State ; yet human Reaſon could attain to no 
Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 

alone, who had brought Life and Immortality to Light 
* 2 Tim. i. 10. through the Gojpel *. Though we are now told, 

That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 
Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes for the ſame; to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as tis urged, conſe- 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively 58 , aoes leſſen 
the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
bas brought to Light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us 
is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by Revelation. This would not 
perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of 
for ſlighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a Text of Scrip- 
ture, in favour of their all- ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Pro- 
moters of Sceptici/m and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſpetted by your 
Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you concerning Citero's 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Ty/cu/an Queſtions ; which, 
tho? I eafily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet 
f humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and, upon a careful Peruſal of 
that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tully of the 
Soul's Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Subſtance, 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip 

+ 1 Anſ. p. 62, concludes, + T hat he, no more than Cicero, does me any 
63. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſſertors of the Souls 
| Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 
Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of 
its Immortality, which I am no leſs an Aſſertor of either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Xindne/5 I deſired of them in this Matter; 
and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 

* Zneid. 4. Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 
385. ot its Immateriality; and this the Verſes you yourſelf 
a bring out of Virgil“, | 

Et cum Frigida mors anima ſeduxerit A. 

Omnibus umbra lecis adero ; dabis, improbe, peenas ; 
confirm, as well as thoſe 1 quoted out of his 6th Book : and for this 
Monſieur a la Loubere mall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down 
out of him; xht re he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed did not X 
| [ WL 
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with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; the 
Latter being much more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 
And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus, when put 
in Cgntra-diſtinQion to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs Tene- 
ment of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Verſe of his Zneid, 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, 
T enues fine corpore vitas. 

Your Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what 1s faid 
Eccleſ. xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul + 1 Anſ. 
to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned : All p. 64, 65. 


that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in 
Engliſh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
its Immateriality, as NY was by Solomon, which, whether he thought 
the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, 
where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together, as he does. 
But farther, what I contended for is evident from that Place, in that 
the Word Spirit is there applied, by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of 
Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not rank amongſt the im- 
material, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho' they have Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion. | 
But you ſay, f If the Soul be not of it/elf a free thinking 
SubRtance, you do not ſee what Foundation there is in Nature f 1 Anf. 
fer a Day Judgment. Anſ. Tho' the Heathen World p. 65. 
did ot of old, nor do to this Day, /e a Foundation in 
Nature for a Day of Judgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
2 Lordſhip, every one may /ee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment, 
cauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho“ God has not by that Re- 
velation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any 
where ſaid, That the Soul of 1t{elf is a free Agent. Whatſoever any cre- 
ated Subſtance is, it is not of itſelf, but is by the good Pleaſure of its 
Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the boun - 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 
as a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, || Not that we || 2 Cor. 
are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſelves, Iii. 5. 
but our Sufficiency is of God. | 
But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following Words, would argue, 
That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe 
ou only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſold Subſtarice 
ould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion, Towhich give me leave 
to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependant Subſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop ĩts own Mo- 
tion, which it muſt to be a free Agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no har- 
der for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an unſo- 
lid created Subſtance. Tully, in the Place above quoted, *Tuſculan. 
could not conceive this Power to be in any thing but Queſt. 
what was from Eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id L.1.C. 23. 
N uod ſcipſum moveat, quis off qui hanc naturam animis | 
r | 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diicover, whether Omnipo- 


tency 


ele tributam nege! ? But tho? you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, 
ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if I put 
in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the 
manner how either of them can, of :t/e/f, move itſelf or any thing elſe) 
yet I do not think you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to /ee how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whether there be Foundation enough for a Day of Judgment, 
Itis not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: 
But finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what 
. + Eccl. xi. 5, the wiſe Solomon tells me, + 4s thou knoweft not what 
is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in 
the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the Works of 
God who maketh all things; 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light 
of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things, the manner where- 
of my poor Reaſon can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing chat contains in it no Contradiction; ſo that I 
readily belieye whatever God has declared, tho* my Reaſon find Diffi- 
ties in it, which it cannot maſter, As in the preſent Caſe, God hav- 
ing revealed that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foun- 
dation enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their Actions, and to receiye according to what they have done; tho” 
how Man is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 
To anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Lake t, 
1 C. xxiv. v. 39. your Lordſhip aſks, || Vbetber from theſe Words of our 
I Anſ. p. 66. Saviour it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appearance ? 
; I anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an In- 
ference from them: But it follows, that in Apparitions 
there is ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial; and yet this was properly called 7r:94, and 
was often looked upon, by thoſe who called it Tye vs in Greek, and 
now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed ; 
which I humbly conceive juſtifies my Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, That I grant, that it cannot upon 
*1 Anſ, theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Sub- 
P. 67. ſtance in us is 1mmaterial : from whence you conclude, 
That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas are plainly 
given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
I have often had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the 
Force of this Argument. I acxnowledge that this or that Propoſition 
cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated ; Ergo, I grant this Propo- 
fition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
greement orDiſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground of Certain - 
iy, ang till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not given up. 
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tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoſed a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in re- 
ſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that G OD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to ĩt another Subſtance with a Faculty of Thinking; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what fort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure 
and Bounty of the Creator. For I fee no Contradiftion in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give 
to certain Syſtems of created ſenſeleſs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and T hought: 
Tho', as I think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Chap. 10. F. 14, &c. it 
is no leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evi- 
dently in its own Nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be 
that Eternal firſt thinking Being. What Certainty of Know- 
ledge can any one have, that ſome Perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. 
Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, 
after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they 
ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the 
Parts of Body? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to the 
utmoſt Reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but 
Motion; ſo that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or 
Pain, or the Idea of a Colour or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleaſure of our Maker, For, fince we muſt allow he 
has annexed Effects to Motion which we can no Way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to con- 
clude, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon? I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen 
the Belief of the Soul's — & I am not here ſpeaking 
of Probability, but Knowledge; and I think not only, that it 
becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte- 
rially, where we want that Evidence that can produce Know- 
ledge; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach; for the State we are at preſent in 
not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content 
ourſelves with Faith and Probability; and in the preſent 


Queſtion, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if our Facul- 
. M 4 | ties 
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ties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need ngy 
think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion 
are well enough ſecured, without philoſophical Proofs of the 
Soul's Immateriality ; fince it is evident, that he who made 
us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can and will 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has de- 
ſigned to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And 
therefore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one 
Way or t'other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been tarward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
ence to what is not material : Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cegitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amincd over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itſelf 
cannot give Perception and "Thought to a Subſtance which has 
the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hardly 
Senſation is, in pur Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat- 
ter, or Exiſtence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, 
will confeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is, It is a Point, which ſeems to me to be put out of the 
Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himſelf Leave 
to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of 
each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againſt the Soul's — Þ Since, on 
which Side ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, 
or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive 
either will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, {till drive 
him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which ſome Men take 
with themſelves ; who, becauſe of the Unconceivableneſs of 
ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves violently into the 
contrary Hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible to an 
unbiaſſed Underſtanding, This ſerves not only to ſhew the 
Weakneſs and Scantinels of our Knowledge, but the inſignifi- 
cant Triumph of ſuch Sort of Arguments, which, drawn from 
our own Views, may fatisfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one Side of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. 
For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, — 
N ubs 
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Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the con- 
trary, which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, 
and as far remote from his Comprehenſion ? It is paſt Contro- 
verſy, that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being, 
tho we muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of 
Being it is: And it is as vain to go about to be ſceptical in this 

as it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt 
the Being of any Thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Na- 
ture, For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that has 
not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. 
Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Con- 
ſtitution of Things, how much muſt they exceed us in Know- 
ledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, which ena- 


bles them at one Glance to ſee the Connexion and Agreement 
of os: many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the interme- 
r 


diate 


oofs, which we, by ſingle and flow Steps, and long po- 


ring in the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to 
forget one before we have hunted out another; we may gueſs 
at — Part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who 
have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument in hand; 
Our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 
about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far it reaches 


let us now enquire, 

$. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we 
make concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I 
have before intimated in general, be reduced 
to theſe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 
8 Fir, As to Identity and Diverſuy; in 
this way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended 
as our Ideas themſelves ; and there can be no Idea 
in the Mind, which it does not preſently, by an 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, 
and to be different from any other. 243 
F. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond Sort, which is 
the * or Diſagreement of our Ideas in 
Co-exiſi ue; in this our Knowledge is ve 
ſhort, tho' in this conſiſts the — and m 
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material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, For, 
our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of fimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and ſo co-cxiſting together: v. g. Our idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible: Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Men's Minds, do theſe 
two Names of the different Subſtances Flame and Gold ſtand for. 
When we would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or 
any other fort of Subſtances, what do we enquire, but what other 
Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, or have not? Which 
is nothing elſe but to know, what other ſimple Ideas do, or do 
not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex Ideas. 
. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a 
— 1 pas ſoever of Human Science, is yet very nar- 
tween moſt n- row, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon where- 
ple Ideas is un- of is, that the ſunple Ideas, whereof our complex 
known. Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, for the 
moſt Part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own 
Nature, no viſible neceſſary Connexion or Inconſiſtency with 
_y other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence with them we ſhould 
inform ourſelves about. 1 : A 
$. 11. as, that our complex ones 
Ry f Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
Salter. our Knowledge concerning Subſtances is moſt 
TD employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities ; 
which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or, if not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
ſion, it is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary 
Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For, not knowing the 
Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which 
reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from 
or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſible 
Parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſl with that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are incon/tent with it. 
Rank of $. 12. Beſideg this Ignorance of the primary 
Comeicn be. Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on 
rwwcen any ſe- Which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, 
condary and there is yet another and more incurable Part of 
grinam Quali- Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a 
Y certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or Inco- 
| exiſlence 
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#xiftence_ (if I may ſa ſay) of different Ideas in „ „ ... 
the ame Babes _ that is, that there is no — 
diſcoverable Connexion between any /econdary 
Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it depends on. 
$. 13. That the Size, Figure, and Motion of one Body ſhould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 
dy, is not beyond our Conception : the Separation of the Parts 
of one Body, upon the Intruſion of another ; and the Change 
from Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſe ; theſe, and the like, 
ſeem to us to have ſome Connexion one with another. And-if 
we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe Operations of them one upon another: Bur our Minds not 
being able to diſcover any Connexion betwixt theſe primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by 
them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted 
Rules of the Conſequence or Co-exi/tence of any ſecondary 
Qualities, tho' we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion 
of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We 
are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or 
Motion of any Particles can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of 
any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever z there is no conceivable 
Connexion betwixt the one and the other, | 
$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas (the only true Way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
pur complex Idea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the 
real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
ceſſary Connexion between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
{ities : which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
know their nece//ary Co-exiſtence. So that, let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
neceſſary Ca-exiſtence of any other Quality whatſpever. Our 
Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries reaches very little farther than 
our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
a neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connexion one with ano- 
ther; as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or com- 
municating Motion by Impulſe ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 
theſe, and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas have, yet there are 
ſo few of them that have, a vi/ible Connexion one with er, 
\ that 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration diſcover the Co- ex. 
iſtence of very few of the Qualities that are to be found united in 
Subſtances; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
to make known to us what Qualities they contain. For, of all 
the Qualities that are co-ex:/tent in any Subject, without this De- 
pendence and evident Connexion of their Ideas one with ano- 
ther, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exi/t, any farther 
than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus, tho' we ſee 
the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Malleable- 
neſs, Fuſibility, and Fixednefs, that are united ina Piece of Gold; 
yet, becauſe no one of thefe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or 
neceſſary Connexion with the other, we cannot certainly know, 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge, For this Co-exiftence can be ho farther 
known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary Connexion of the Ideas themſelves. 
Of Repugnan- F. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co- 
<y to Co-exiſt- exiſtence, we may know, that wy Subject can 
ence, larger, have, of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one 
particular at once; v, g. each particular Extenſion, 
Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two 
Smells, or two Colours, at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will 
be ſaid, has not an Opall, or an Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, 
two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, That 
theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time 
afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Object that re- 
flect the Particles of Light: And therefore it is not the ſame Part 
of the Object, and fo not the very ſame Subject, which at the 
fame time appears both Yellow and Azure. For it is as impoſſible 
that the very ſame Particle of any Body ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time, 
Of the Ce §. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to 
exiſtence of change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 
Powers,a very Which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
little Way. them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 
4 Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 
Knowledge 
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XKiowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether 
we can come to.the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any rs an = the Connexion with 
any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe, the 
active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera- 
ting, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover ; it is but in very few Caſes 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of that ſort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypo- 
theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies ; and I fear the Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary 
Connexion and Co- exiſtence of the Powers, which are to be ob- 
ſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, 
that whichever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that 
it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subſtances will be very little advanced by any of them, 
till we are made to ſee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have 
a neceſſary Connexion or Repugnancy one with another ; which, in 
the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very 
fmall Degree: And I doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties we 
have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (I 
ſay not particular 3 this Part much farther. Expe- 
rience is that, which in this Part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find the | 
Advantages ſome Men's generous Pains have this Way brought 
to the Stock of natural Knowledge, And if others, eſpecially 
the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo war | 
in their Obſervations, and fincere in their Reports, as thoſe 
who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Inſight in- 
to their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

$. 17; If we are at a loſs in. reſpect of the 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is 
eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 
in reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poſſibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 
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Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; 
is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offered 
to my Reader's Conſideration, 
Thirdly, Of §. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledge, 
ther Pelations Diz. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
it is not eaſy to Ideas in any other Relation? This, as it is the 
ay how far. largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 
determine how far it may extend: Becauſe the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co-exiitence is not 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when we are at an End of 
ſuch Diſcoveries; and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of 
Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this K ind are to be 
done by it; and what further Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that 
other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Inte- 
reſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. | 
The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 


N So Goodneſs and Wiſdom; whoſe Workmanſhip 
monſtration, We are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea 


of ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, 
being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſider- 
ed and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 
of Action, as might place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable 
of Demonſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : And 1 
cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be eapable of Demonſtration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement or Diſagreement. I here there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a — as certain as any Demonſtration 
in Euclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any 
thing; and the Idea to which the Name Injuſtice is . 
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being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that 
theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and the 
Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 
Propoſition, as of any in the Mathematicks. | | 

§. 19. That which in this reſpect 


has given the Advan to the Ideas | 
of Guantity, and — thought 7 — 
more. capable of Certainty and De- Complextdnes, and Want of 
monſtration, is, | Sen/ible Repreſentations, 
Fir/t, That they can be ſet down | 
and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and 
nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever." Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas 
in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 
in their Signification, An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be miſtaken : It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined; and the Demonſtration be reviſed, and all the Parts of it 
may be. gone over-more than once, without, any Danger of the 
leaf Change in the Ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral 
Ideas; we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby 
we can ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to expreis 
them by; which tho' when written they remain the ſame, yet 
the Ideas they ſtand for may. change in the ſame Man; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in different Perſons. 
Landy, Another Thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniencies follow: Fit, That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on; and 
fo the Sign that is uſed for them, in Communication always, and 
in thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame Idea. 
Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagen, 
ſhould. in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, 
when 
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when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often haps 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where 
the ſame Nanie being retained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Iden: 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame 
Name) more at one Time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another; 
eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 
the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agrams and Figures which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent; and the Memory would often have great Diffi- 
culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine their ſeveral 
Correſpondencies : and tho? in caſting up a long Sum, either 
in Addition, waa, at or Diviſion, every Part be only a 
gs of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideat, and 
conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement z and the Reſo- 
lution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear 
Perception; yet, without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by 
Marks whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by Marks 
that laſt and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
57 it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different 

deas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip ſome Parts 
of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings 
about it uſeleſs. Ta which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
hot the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themſelves, But the numerical Characters are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in furveying ſeveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View be- 
fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonmgs. 
$. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in mo- 
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capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mea- 
ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 
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Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for; 
and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and conftantly for that pre- 
ciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of 
that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Diſs 
culties is not eaſy to foretel. Confident I am, that if Men would 
in the ſame Method; and with the fame Indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connexion one with another, and a 
more neceſſary Conſequence from our clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect demonſtration; than is commonly 
imagined; But much of this is not to be expected, whilft the 
Deiire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then feck Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover 
their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth 
is to the Mind; nothing fo 2 and irreconcileable to the 
Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho' many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfaction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom ; 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed 
a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as 4 
Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Tenets down all 
Men's Throats whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and 
will not let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 
Liberty to ſearch after it: what deck can be expected 
of this kind? What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 
tal Sciences? The ſubject part of Mankind, in moſt Places, 
might, inſtead thereof, with Z#gyptian Bondage, expect Agyp- 
tian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by him- 
ſelf in Men's Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. f ä 
8. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, Fourthly, Of 
viz, of the real actual Exiſtance of Things, we real Exiſtence, 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exi/t- aue hade an in- 
ence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſi- ge a 
ence of a God; of the Exiftence of any thing 4 g 
elſe we have no ther but a ſenſitive Know- . of | 
ledge, which extends not beyond the Objects Gas; 24. 
preſent to our Senſes. tive, of farms 
$. 22. Our Knowledge being fo narrow, as fr other © 
I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome. Things. 
Light into the preſerit State of our Minds, if Our 1 


we look a little into the dark Side, and take a 3 
view of our Ignorance ; which being infinitelß 7 
Vor. II. N large 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Difputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; if, diſcover- 
ing how far we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, we confine our 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things that are 
within the Reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a, Prefumption 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfied 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that 
knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need 
not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and 
moſt obvious Things that come in our Way, have dark Sides, 
that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. "The cleareſt 
and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men find them- 
ſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every Particle of Matter. We 
ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes 
of our Ignorance, which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, 
will be found to be chiefly theſe three : 

Firſt, Want of Ideas. 

Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the 
Ideas we have, 

Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. 
Firſt, One $. 23. Fir, There are ſome Things, and 
Cauſe of it, thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of for 
abant of Ideas, want of Ideas. 
either ſuch as Fir/t, All the ſimple Ideas we have, are con- 
ave have no fined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from 
Conception of, corporeal Objects by Senſarian, and from the 
or ſuch a: par- Operations of our own Minds as the Objects of 
ticularly aue Reflection. But how much theſe few and nar- 
eue wet. row Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 
are not fo foolith as to think their Span the Meaſure of all 
Things. What other ſimple 7deas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Sen- 
ſes and Faculties more or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: But to ſay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 
at, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any Notions about Secing. The 3 
rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines 
the Knowledge that is in others, than theBlindneſs of à Mole 
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is an Argument againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not 
all laid out upon fo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all Probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties there - 
fore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture, and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Vicws 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced that the Ideas, we 
can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which 1s the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of /deas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I 
may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World 
are in this perfectly alike; That that part, which we ſee of either 
of them, holds no tion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a Point, almoſt nothing, in Compariſon of the reſt. 
24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ig- 
+ Bos is the = of "PAs we are capable of. OR 
As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are coop 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of Things 
-which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than we, 
have, of which we know nothing ; ſo the want of Ideas, I 
now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Metion, we 
have Ideas of. But though we are not without Ideas of theſe 
primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular Bull, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
fects, which we daily ſee, are produced, Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome Things, by being 7 remete ; and in others, by be- 
ing too minute. When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken is but a ſmall Part of 
the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an kuge Abyſs 
of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Fran e 
of Corporeal Beings ; how far they are extended, what is their 
* | Motion, 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and what In- 
fluence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts leſe themſelves in. If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes 
of Matter that viſibly move about it, what ſeveral forts of Me- 
getables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely 
difterent from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer- 
tain /deas into our Minds ? They are out of the Reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge; and what ſorts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much 
as gueſs, much leſs _ and 3 Ideas of 8 4 
25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of 

1 te forera) Ranks of Rafe in the Omverls, 
eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there 
are others that are no leſs concealed from us by 
their Minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not, but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the 
minute conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know 
without Frial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
we donow the Properties of a Square, ora Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Mubarb, 
Flemloct, Opium, and a Man, as a Watehmaker does thoſe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will 
purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep,. as well as 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; or 
that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The 
diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua Regia, 
and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. 
W | 
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vhilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
chanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about 
them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge uf 
univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 
$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how far ſoever Human Induſtry may advance Hence no Sci- 
uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical ence of Bodies. 
e will ſtil] be out of our Reach; 
becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very 
Bodies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our Command. 
Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes, under Names, and 
we think ourſelves beſt acquainted with, we, have but ver 
imperfect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Bodies, that fal! under the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And tho' the former 
of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet, 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of {cientifical 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inftruc- 
tive, unqueſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 
Demonſtration are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and Smell, and other 
ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: But ha- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of -other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tel] what Effects they will 
produce; nor, when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus, 
aving no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Reach, 
we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Opera- 
tions: aud of Bodies more remote we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen- 
fible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. n 
§. 27. This, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how Much Lfs of 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Spirizs. 
Extent even of material Beings; to which if 
we add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 
frame to ourſelves any diſtin& Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material, For, bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
call them, ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by Reflection we 
cet of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things; we have no certain Information ſo 
much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery: And all 
thoſe Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural 
Faculties give us nocertain Account at all. That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied : 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that conſiders, to be ignorant that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 
ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
cies and Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 
9 §. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall Part of the Sub- 
ehe ent ſtantial Beings that are in the Univerſe, the 
of a di/cover- 
40. Connexion Want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
between Ideas have ſcen. In the next Place, another Cauſe of 
. Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of 4 
diſceverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 
have. For, wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment ; which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told, I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 
| Cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure, and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies 
having no Affinity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce in 
us, (there being no conceivable Connexion between Dy 
| Impulſe 
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Impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtint Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions, As the Ideas of ſenſi- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connexion be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; fo, on 
the other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 
regular Connexion, in the ordinary — of Things; yet that 
Connexion being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary Dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their Connexion to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to opcrate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to conceive, | 
§. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Jy pances. 
Relations, Habitudes, and Connexions, ſo-viſt- 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connexion 
of theſe two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe, But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, &c. by Impulſe and Motion ; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 
cover no natural Connexion with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleafure of 
the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 
to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The 
| N 4 Things 
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'Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly 
find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do a& by a Law 
ſet them ; but yet by a — that we know not: Whereby, tho” 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connexions and Dependencies being not diſcoverablè in 
our Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them, 
From all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 
involved in, how little it is of Being, and the Things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no In- 


jury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 


that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a Philoſophical Knowledge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 
pniverſa] Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive Know- 
{edge : But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc+ 
tion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be 
ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of Matter of Fact, and by Analogy to gueſs 
what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 


duce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 


tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 
Thirdly. vans ., . 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate 


| 7 r Ideas, and where there is a certain and diſcover- 
wag 


able Connexion between them, yet we are often 
ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas, which 
we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate /deas, which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 


many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfection of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by duc ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Words. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful _ 
and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 

Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet be- 


fore 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confuſion, which has fo 
much hindered Men's Progreſs in other Parts of Knowledge. For, 
whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 
tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own 
Opinions. This having been the Fate or Misfortune of a 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been filled with; 
whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their Diſcoveries were ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all 
in the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed, nay, Ships built, and 
Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line; and the Antipedes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpo- 
ken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs Uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here, 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent , _ - 
of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral Sorts Extent in re 
of Beings that are, "There is another Extent of it, Je# of Unis 
in reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve . 
to be conlidered ; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe 
ment or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
ſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of 
every particular thing, in which that Eſſence, i. e. that ahſtract 
Idea, is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, 
will be perpetyally and for ever true. So that, as to all general 
Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own eas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things 
(that is, to ab/iradt Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Efſences ; as the Exiſtence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having 
more to * of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of . 
ral and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Uni- 


verſality of our Knowledge in general, Ew" 
4 K . CHAP, 
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Of the Reality of Human Knowledge. 


8 §. 1. TJ Doubt not but my Reader by this time 
Objection, may be apt to think, that I have been 
33 all this while only building a Caſtle in 


1 the Air; and be ready to wy to me, to what 
72 Purpoſe all this Stir? Knowledge, ſay you, is 
| only the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of our own Ideas: but who knows what thoſe Ideas 
may be ? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations 
of Men's Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimeras in 
it? Or, if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World ? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement or Diſagreement one 
with another. If there be any — between them, the 
Advantage will be on the warm- headed Man's fide, as having 
the more Ideas, and the more lively: And fo, by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be true that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſon- 
ings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air will be as ſtrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 
not a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, ad. as 
much a.Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. | 
But of — is all this fine Knowledge of Men's own Ima- 
mations, to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? 
t matters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge 
of Things that is only to be prized : it is this alone gives a Va- 
lue to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowled 
over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not 
of Dreams and Fancies. 
Anſwer, Not $. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Know- 
fo, 4where Ideas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 


agree with no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- 
Things. tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 


little more Uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain; and the 
Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
+ Aflurance utters them, But 1 hope, before I have done, to 
| make 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagina- 
tion; and I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of ge- 
neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

C. 3. It is evident, the 2 knows not Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformi 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what hall 
be here the Criterion ? How hall the Mind, when it perceiyes 
nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things 
themſelves ? This, tho” it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yet [ 
think there be two Sorts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, 
agree with Things. | | 

$. 4. Fin, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which 
ſince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no 4s, Firſt, al 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the ple Ideas do. 
Product of Things operating on the Mind in a 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that imple Ideas are not Fiftions 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 
Things without us, really operating upon us; and ſo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us; whereby 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular Subſtances, *' 
to diſcern the States they are in, and fo to take them for our Ne- 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of White- 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 
Exi/tence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 

. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except « 5, 45 
thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Mind's complex Ideas, 
own making, not intended to be the Copies erceht of Sab 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of ances. 
any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 
any Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true Apprehenſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. 
Which, as J have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 
| Jacas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 
out 
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out conſidering any Connexion they have in Nature, And 
hence it is, that in all theſe Sorts the Ideas themſelves are con- 
ſidered as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded but 
as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 
libly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe 
Jacas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe, in all our 
Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So 
that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 
Hence the Rea- 9. 6. 1 doubt not but it will be eaſt)y grant- 
lity of Mathe- ed, that the Anawledge we have of 1Mothematical 
maticalKnow- Truths, is not only certain, but real Knowleage ; 
ledge. and not the bare empty Viſion of vain inſigni- 
ficant Chimeras of the Brain: and yet, if we 
will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own Ideas. 
The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting 
mathematically, i. e. preciſely true in his Life. But yet the 
K nawledge he has of any Truths or Properties belanging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, is nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
ſuch Propofitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Arche- 
types in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a 
Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure ex- 
aſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idaa of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas 
is real Knowledge; becauſe, intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is fare what he knows con- 
cerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 
a real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however 
oy exit. $. 7. And h foll h | Know 
7. hence it follows, that mora — 
1 ledge 1 as capable of real Certainty, as Mathema- 
gicks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral * as well 


as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo — 
an 
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and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures. 
$. 8. For the attaining of Kzowledge and Cer- Exiſtence nos 
tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined required to 
Ideas and, to make our Knowledge real, it is mate it real. 
requiſite that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes, Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with fo little Care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of 
thoſe Dikcountes, which take up the Thoughts and engage the 
Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propaſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiftence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 
Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts 
from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in 
the World, whereof they treat; nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is nobody in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Mur- 
der deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Ie of Murder. As = other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eſſences, but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 
$. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if mural Wen 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of * 5 
our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, ein, 3 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions ,,,; 3 
will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What Ideas are of eur 
Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every one may own making 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- and naming. 
faſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor 
the Reafonings about them ; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 
ther, if a ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 
| Trapexium 
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Trapezium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Engliſb, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For, let a 
Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum 
or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demon- 
ſtrations about that Idea, will be the ſame, as if he called it a 
Refangular Triangle. I confeſs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear; Juſt 
the ſame is it in moral Knowledge; let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Indulfry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this 7uftice, if he pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
But ftrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſ- 
courſes breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily rectified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. 
For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſignified is preſent . 
and in View? But, in moral Names, that cannot be fo eaſily 
and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that 
to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But 
yet, for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the 
uſual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we 
will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe 
Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate 
the Idea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real 'T ruth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 
 Mifnaming $. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice 
diſturbs nat ile of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
Certain:y of the hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
Knowledge, made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 
| Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 
or uſe them otherwiſe : but in other Caſes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
Country. Bur yet even this too diſturbs. not the Certainty of 
5 that 
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that Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due Contempla- 


tion and l of thoſe even eee Ideas. 
. I1. Thirdly, There is another fort of com- 

1 Ideas, which, being referred to Archetypes bro} Arne 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our heir 1.1, 
Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 
being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, 
which conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed 
taken from the Works of Nature, may Yet vary from them, 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to 
be foand united in Things themſelves: From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may and often do fail of being exactly 
conformable to Things themſelves. 

$. 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- $5, far as they 
ances, which by being conformable to Things agree wwith 
may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, thofe Jo far our 
as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have Anowledge con- 
no Inconſiſtence, tho* they did never before <erning them is 
ſo exiſt : V. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Per- real. 
jury, &c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſt- 
ence of any ſuch Fact. But o Ideas of Sub/ances, being ſup- 
poſed Copies, and referred to Archetypes without us, mult {till 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of Ideas put together at the Pleaſure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho' we can 
perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution it 
is of Subſtances, whereon our {imple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the Cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in Nature, 


without us. 


any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 


Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
cerning Sub/lances, that all our complex Ideas of them muſt be 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas be- 
ing thus true, tho' not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge. 


Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it 


will be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Sub- 
ſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of 
pare Things. 


. 
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Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to'co-exift ii 
any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidence join together 
again, and fo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances; For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united again. 
| PA > 13. This if we rightly conſider, 
In our Enquiries abeut and coufine not our Thoughts and ab- 
Subſtances, wwe muſt con- ſtract Ideas to Names, as if there were, 
ider Ideas, and wot con- e could be no other Sorts of Thi 

fine cur I houghts toNames, . h 2 ugs 
or Species ſuppoſed ſet out than what known Natnes had already 
. determined, and as it were ſet out, 
we ſhould think of Things with greater 

Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 

ſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 
Falſbood, if I thould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have 

lived en together without any Appearance of Rea- 

fon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt: Which Pre- 

judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppolitiong 

that theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin Spe- 

cies ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, that there can come no other 

Species between them: Whereas, if we will abſtract from thoſo 
Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made 

by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denomihations did 
exactly and equally partake ; if we would not that there 

were a certain Number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as 

in Moulds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea 

of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, 

is as much a diſtinct Idea, and makes as much a diſtinct Sort 

of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of 

an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man 

74 or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diftinct 


eee aw Is re 

: 14. Here y will b to a 
Objefion If Changelings may be ſuppoſed — * be- 
ainſt a tween Man and Beaſt; pray what are they? I an- 
bangeling be- ſwer, Changelings ; which is as good a Word to 
ig — 9817 ſomething different from the Signification 
between a AN or BEAST, as the Names Man 
and aBeaft, and Beaſt are to have Significations different one 
anfevered. from the other. This, well confidered, would 
refolve this Matter, and ſhew my Meaning 
without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted with 

the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
ces, and to fee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures 
to quit their Forms of Speaking, as ndt to foreſee 2 

3 | | 
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ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be charged with: Afid with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Changelings are ſomething between 
Man and Beaft, what will become of them in the other World ? 
To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. 
To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worſe, Whether we determine any thin 
of it or no, They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, Ps, | 
a bountiful Father, SQ diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know ſo little of this preſent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States which Creatures ſhall come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thoſe who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what they have done in this Body. | | 

F. 15. But, Secondly, I, anſwer, The Force of theſe Men's 
Queſtion (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 
er and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous, 

deſire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in 
both being exactly the ſame, to conlider, whether they can ĩma- 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body : 
the very propoling it is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 
immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excęllency to any Figure of 
the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due 
to it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of 
Matter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- 
after to an everlaſting, State of Senſe, Perception, and Know- 
ledge, only becauſe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 
had ſuch a particular Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whoſe Account alone ſome corporeadl Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the Outſide than Inſide of Things; to place the Excelk ney 
of a Mari more in the external Shape of his Body, than inte: nal 
Vol. II. O Perfectious 
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Perſections of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex 
the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life 
Everlaſting, which he has above other material Beings, to an- 
nex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more 
carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
ſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable Grounds to imagine 
$2 it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It 
| will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody thinks that the Shape makes 
1 any Thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
a Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any ſuch Thing: for barely ſaying it, will not make it 
ſo. It would require ſome Proofs to . one of it. No 
Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or Action of Life 
than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in 
it, becauſe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in a 
Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, 
when his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, 
in the whole Courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beaſt, 2 | 
Mon fer: $. 16, But it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, and 
* mult therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul. 
I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude. I am ſure 
this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of. For, if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to 
deſtroy ill- formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe 
are Monſters. Let them be ſo: What will your driveling, un- 
intelligent, intractable Changeling be ? Shall a Defect in the Body 
make a Monſter ; a Defect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phraſe, the far more eſſential Part) not? 
Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, and 
put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Reaſon. 
and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: "This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide, To 
ſhew that, according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 
Matter, People do 1 the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 
ſol ve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, 
and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly - 
appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a 2 
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Soul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay yolt, Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatter, * longer, and then you are at 
a ſtand: Add ſtill more and more of the Iikeneſs of a Brute to 
it, and let the Head be perfectly that of ſomt other Animal; then 
preſently it is a Manſter; and it is Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and mult be deſtroyed.” Where now 
I aſk) ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For, ſince there 
have been human Fætus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is 
poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 
or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture 
of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know 
what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments; which, according to this 
Hypotheſis, are, or are not, capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to them? What ſort of Outſide" is the certain Sign thae 
there js, or is not, ſuch an Inhabitant within ? For, till that be 
done, we talk at random of Man; and ſhall always, I fear, do 
ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 
not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
thoſe who think they have anſwered. the Difficulty, by telling 
us that a miſ-ſhaped Fetus is a Mon/ter, run into the ſame 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt; For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) 
but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſome- 
what of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling before mentioned.” 
Noon of Species and 
Eſſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as 
they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies that have been taken 
up about them. 8 LES 
| 5 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe 
I think we cannot be too cautious that Verd. Words and 
and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we Specres: 
have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon S 
us, For 1 am apt to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to 
our clear and diſtinẽt Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to 
Subſtances; and from thence has aroſe a great part of the 
Difficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom 
ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and — _ 
E | 92 
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Words, we might, in a * Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſ- 
turb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained 
the Opinion, that Species and their Eflences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names an- 
nexed to them, to bKhe-Signs of them. 

N 5 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Recapitula- or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is 
unn. certain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure 
ttßoſe [deas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of 

r Ideas with the meaty of Things having here given the 
Marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, 
real Certainty, conſiſts. Which, whatever it was to others, 

was, I conteſs, to me heretofoxe, one of thoſe Deſiderata, 
which I found great want of. | | 
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CHAP, V. | 
Of. Truth in General. ”" 


What Truth -r. HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry 
15 | many Ages ſince; and it being 


that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind 
diſtinguiſhes it 1 4 F — 2 
en e ſeems to me, in the proper 
13 import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but the 
b be, Joining or ſeparating of Signs,. as, the Things gr 
1. e. Ideas or ſied by them do agree or diſagree one with another. 
Werds. The joining or a of Signs here meant, 
is what by another Name we call Propoſition. 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions; whereof 
there are two ſorts, viz. Mental and Verbal; as there are two 
Sorts of Signs ene uſe of, viz. Ideas and Words. 
$. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is 


Which make , 
of very necellary to conſider Truth of Thought 
Bal Propoſe of and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from ano- 


tiens. ther: But yet it is very difficult to treat of them 
aſunder; becauſe it is unavoidable, in ueating 
| 5 of 
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of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words; and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions ceaſe immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Verbal. For @ mental Propeſs- 
tion being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Aas, as 
they are in our Minds ftripped of Names, they Joſe the Na- 
— - purely mental Propofitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
Words. | | | 
$. 4- And that which makes it yet harder Mental Pro- 
#0 treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſepa- Poſitions are 
rately, is, That moſt Men, if not all; in their very Bard te 
Thinking and Reaſonings within theifelves, e treated of: 
make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt | 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex 
Ideas, Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and 
Uncertainty of out Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentivel 
made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are tho 
Things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and 
what not. For, if we will curioufly obſerve the Way our Mind 
takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoeſe, that, 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, 
about M hite or Black, Street or Bitter, a Triangle or à Circle, 


we can and often do frame in our Minds the laat them 


ſelves, without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would 
conſider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, 
as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitade, Glory, we uſually put the Name 
for the der: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we 
reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 


certain and diſtinft, and readier occur to our Thobghts than 


the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 


the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 


ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propofttions. In 
Subiſlamret, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name for 
the real Effence, of which we have no des at all. In Modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 
the Name occurs muck eaſier than the complex Idea itſelf, 
which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 


actly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men whe have 


formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 


be done by thoſe, who, though they have ready in their Memory 


the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 


yet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves: in all their Pives to 


conſider 
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conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and man 

who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church an 

Faith, of Power and Right, of Obſtruftions and Humours, Mer 
lancholy and Cheler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 


ſelves alſo. 

. §. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of 
Being notbing Truth: We muſt, 1 ſay, obſerve two Sorts of 
| Gut the jeining Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 
12 2 Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Under- 
Wards. 1 = Weg 2 3 i Words put to- 

gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving. of 
Judging of their A —— or Diſagreement. 

Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of 
our Ideas, put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs 
made by Sounds are as it were put together or ſeparated one 
from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſe- 
parating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together or 
ſeparating thoſe Signs, according as the Things which they 
ſtand for agree or 2 1 uad | 

6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 

3 hg the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
2 „ the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
| Ideas, does tacitly within itſelf put them into 


Truth, and a : a 
alen verbal, à kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, 


which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 

Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained, by Words, 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diyiſion of that Line 
into a certain Number of equal Parts ; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number ; and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line being diviſible or not diviſible into 
ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now, whenever he perceives, believes or ſup- 
poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea 
of that Line, he, as it were, joins or /eparates thoſe two Ideqs, 
dige 
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vixz. the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divi- 
ſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or 
falſe, according as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility 
into ſuch aliquot Parts, does really _ to that Line or no. 
When Ideas are fo put together or ſeparated in the Mind, 
as they, or the Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that 
is, as I may call it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is 
ſomething more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words 
one of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or 1 
And this again is twofold ; either purely Yerbal and trifling, 
which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 8. or Real and inſtructive ; 
which is the Object of that real Knowledge, which we have 
ſpoken of already. 1 

$. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the Objefion a- 
ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gainft verbal 
ledge : And it will be objected, that if Truth 7b, thar 
be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of #55? may at 
Words in Propolitions: as the Ideas they Rand ch it. 
for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it ; fince by this 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras of Men's Brains, Who knows not what odd 
Notions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ftrange 
Ideas all Men's Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and fo have as true Propoſitions made about them. 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen- 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals ; and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For, in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Ideas 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Ida of Animal with 
that of Centaur is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo theſe 
two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain, But of what 
Uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? , > 

. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 

_ Cage to diſtinguiſh real from imagi- Pr 
nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from to Things, 
chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, 

. | O4 they 

> 
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they depending both-on -the ſame Foundation; 5 it may not 


be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our ds . 
nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſigniſy 


Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, 
that have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 
therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may well come under 
the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being only verbal 
Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding 
whether our Ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of 
having, an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain 
real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; 
and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having 
an Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances we cannot 
know, but by 1 ar ſuch have 8 | 
: . 9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
1 the 8 or Diſarremment of Ideas, as it 
Names ither- is. Falſbocd is the marking down in Words 
auge chan their the Agreement or Diſagreement of eas other- 
Ideas agree. wiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus 
g marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, 
ſo far only is the Truth real. The BEI of this I ruth 
conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, 
according as it is marked by thoſe Words, 
Canned Bus: $. 10, But, becauſe Words are looked on as 
p?/itions to be the great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, 
treated of more and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, 
at large. and commonly in Reaſonjng about it, we make 
uſe of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at 
large enquire, wherein the Certainty of 'real Truths, con- 
tained in Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had ; and 
endeayour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we 
are capable of being certain of their real Truth or Falſhood, 

I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Ge- 
neral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
moſt enlarge our Knowledge ; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, 
ſatisfying us at ance of many Particulars, enlarge our View, 
and ſhorten our Way to Knowledge, 

Moral and » IT, Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe 
metaphyſical beforementioned, there are other ſorts of Truth; 

ruth, as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking. of 
Things according to the Perſuaſion of our own 


Minds, 
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of Truth, and Cerdainty of Knowledge, Cortainty of 
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Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 
Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing 
but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the /Jzas to 
which we have annexed their — This, though it ſeems 
to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet, when conſidered 
a little nearly, will appear to inc}ude a tacit Propoſition, where- 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations 


of Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or. not 


being much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only 
to have mentioned them. 


ETEIEPEIECEIDIEIEIEIESS. 
CAP. TE 

Of Univerſal Propofitions, their Truth and Certainty. 

F. 1. T HO UGH che examining and judg- Treating of 


ing of Ideas by themſelves, their Words mec 
Names being quite laid aſide, be /«ry te Know- 


the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct ledge. 


Knowledge; yet, thro' the prevailing Cuſtom of | 
uling Sounds any Poe L think it is very ſeldom practiſed, E 
one. may ebierve how commas it is foe Mein to be made wie 
of, inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and 
reaſon within their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the /dzas be very 
complex, and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. 
This makes the 2 — of Words and Propoſitions fo neceſ- 
reatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to 
ſpeak 3 the one, without explaining the other. 
$ 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only | 
of particular or general Truths, it is evident, that, CtneralTruths 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, bardly to be 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is * 
moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 3 * 
and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and 157 
expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. 

3. But that we may not be miſled in this Certainey 
Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, two-fold, of 
I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is fit Truth and of 
to. obſerve that Certainty is two-fold : Certainty Knowledge. 


Truth 
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«Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as 
exactly to expreſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is to per- 
ceive the Agreement or. Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in 
any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being cer- 

tain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 
: $. 4. Now, becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
Ho 5 ropoji "rt + Truth of any. general Propoſition, unleſs we know 
7. ID . bs the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its 
a Terms ſland for it is neceſſary we ſhould know 


9 wake the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which 
mentioned is Conftitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple 


not known,  1deas and Modes, is not hard to do, For, in 
; theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the 
ſame ; or, which is all one, the Abſtract Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary 
that is or can be ſuppoſed of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed under each Term ; which, it is evident, are all that have 
an exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. 
But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin&t from the 
nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very uncertain ; 
becauſe, not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know what 
is, or is not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it, And thus ſpeaking 
of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real Eflence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
jt is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, 
or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what; and 
the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo un- 
14 known and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any Cer- 
Mm tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
i" yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the Boun- 
FL dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
neral Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 
are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true 
or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions 
in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms of 
Eſſences 


Eſſences and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and In- 


convenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of 
Realities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them, To 


ſuppoſe, that the Species of Things are any thing, but the ſorting 


of them under general Names, according as they agree to ſeve- 


ral abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is 


to confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propoſitions, that can be made about them. Though therefore 
theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet 


thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species, _— got Root in 
moſt People's Minds, who have received any I incture from 


the Learning which has prevailed in this Part of the World, are 


to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that Uſe of 
Words which ſhould convey Certainty with 1t. 

HS. 5. The Names of Subflances then, whenever 1  _ 
made to and for Species, which are ſuppoſed to be nale de. 
conſtituted by real 2 which we know not, ,,,, cy 
are not capable to convey Certainty to the Under= paces. 


ſtanding : of the Truth of general Propoſitions 


made up of ſuch Terms we cannot be ſure. The Reaſon 


whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that 


Quality is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold? 
Since in this way of Speaking nothing is Gold, but what par- 
takes of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know 
where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, that any Parcel 
of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senſe Geld ; bein 

incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be called Gold; i. e. that real Eflence of 
Gold, whereof we have no Idea at all: This being as impoſ- 
ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panſy is, or is not to be found, whilſt . 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſy at all. Or, if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Effence, 
which we know not, is; v. g. in what Parcels of Matter the 
real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold; fince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceſſary Connexion with a real Effence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 


may be imagined to conſtitute. | 
| 4 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub- The Truth e, 


flances, when made uſe of, as they ſhould be, for /*w univer/al 
the Ideas Men have in their Min 


ds, tho' they F ropofitions 
0 | carry 
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„ carry a clear and determinate Signification with 
Subfances : them, will not yet ſerve us to ads many uni ver- 
70 Je known, Jl Prepoſitions, 4 whoſe Truth we can be certain. 

Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain 
what Things are fignified by them, but becauſe the complex 
Ideas they ſtand for are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, 
as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connexion or Re- 
pugnancy but with a very few other Ideas. 

Becauſe Co- F. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names 
exiſtence of of the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, 
Ideas in frw Are Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been 
Cafes is to be Obſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, 
&nown., which we call Subfance ; but what other Qua- 
lities neceflarily co-exift with ſuch Combina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 
natural Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qua- 
lities, we can diſcover no Connexion at all, for the Reaſons 
mentioned Chap. 3. F. 11. &c. wiz. 1. Becauſe we know not 
the real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary 
Duality particularly depends. 2: Did we know that, it would 
ſerve us only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; 
and reach with Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance - 
* Becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Con- 
nexion between any ſecondary Duality, and any Modification 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there 
are very few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Sub- 
ſtances, which can carry with them andoubted Certainty. 
$. 8. A Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe 
Inftance in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally 
Gold. ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- 
poſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by 
Nature, by a real Effence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo can- 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gd. But 
if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be 
the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, malle- 
able, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this proper 
Uſe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know what is, 
or is not Gold, But yet no other Quality can with Certainty 
be univerfally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what hath a 
diſcoverable Connexion or Inconiſteney with that nominal 
| Eſſence. 
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Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for Example, having no neceſſary Con- 
nexion, that we diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, or 
any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together ; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is fil. 
- 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connexion between Fixed- 
neſs, and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo, if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yelluu, fufible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we ſhall 
be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Salubility in Ag. Regia; 
and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from Con- 
fideration of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm or 
deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yellow, 
very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in 
Ag. Regia; and fo on of the reſt of its Qualities. I would 
ladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning 7 
uality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
will, no doubt, be preſently abjected, Is not this an univerſal 


certain Propoſition, Al Gold is malleable? To which I anfwer, 


It is a very certain Propoſition, if — be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for. t then bere is 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ſcaads for an 
Idea in which Malleableneſs is contained: And fuel a fort of 
Truth and Certainty as this, it is to fay, £ Centaur is four-footed. 
But if Malleableneſs makes not a Part of the ſpecifick Eſſence 
the Name Gold ſtands for, it is. plain, A Guld is malleable, "is: 
not a certain Propoſition : Becauſe, let the complex Idea of 
Gold be made up of whichſoever of its other Qualities you 
pleaſe, ys will not appear to depend on that com- 
plex Idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained in it; 
The Connexion that Malleallenaſt has (if it has any) with 
thoſe other Qualities, — by che Intervention of the real 
Conſtitution. of its inſenſible Parts, which ſince we know nat, 
it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connexion, unlefs; we 


could diſcover that which ties them together. * 


F. 10. The more, indeed, af theſe co-exiſt- £4 far as any? 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex idea, ub Coe, 
under one Name, the more preciſe. and deter- ccf can de 
minate we make the Signification of that Word: , /o fer 
but yet never make it thereby-more capable of r 
univerſal Certainy, in reſpeck of other Quali- 6e. 
ties not contained in our complex Iden; ſince 3 this vill” 
we perceive not their Connexion or Depend» FRA 


_ ance” 
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go but a little ance one on another; being ignorant Voth 6f 
<vay, becarſe, that real Conſtitution in which they are all 

founded ; and alſo how they flow from it. For 
the chief Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 
may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connexion and 
Co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt, Could we begin at the 
other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colout con- 
ſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſtble, and fixed, and fit to 
be diffolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I 
ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 


wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they 


are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 
ry general Truth and- Certainty with them. But whilſt our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are fo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperte&X 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, 
there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
ſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly affured ; 
fince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Connexion and 
neceſſary Co- exiſtence we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 


of Subſtances, and the Powers _— to them, there cannot 


any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence, or Repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in. thoſe of 
the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour 
that'is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, 
Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on or from other Bodies. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it is not to be wondered at, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions of andoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
ſo far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains 
in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may with 
Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſ- 
cover a neceſſary Connexion between Malleablendf, and the 

3 Colour 
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Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other Part of the complex 
Idea ſignified by that Name, he might make a certain univer- 
ſal Propoſition concerning Gl in this, reſpect; and the real 
Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is malleable, would be 
as certain as of- this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. 15 | 
$- 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as - 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe The Qualities, 
ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe vi, make - 
Qualities lowed from thence, we could, by the 97 complex 
Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own Ideas of Sub- 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, Fome fend 
and diſcover what Qualities oy had, or had mio e 
not, than we can now by our Senſes: And to c- 
know the Properties of Gold, it would be no ,;c,,.. 
more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that 
we ſhould make Experiments upon it, than it is | 
neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of 'a Triangle, that 
a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in our Minds 
would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are ſo 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that-we 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt Entrance towards them. 
For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itſelf, having all its Qualities 
in itſelf, and independent of other Things: over-looking, for 
the moſt. part, the operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are. 
encompaſled with ; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 
depend the greateſt Part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks 
of Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put 
a Piece of Gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too: Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. 
Water, in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid, But if inanimate Bodies owe. 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Yege- 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a2 
little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſi- 
derable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on ex- 
trinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that ä no 
art 
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Part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: 
Though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt Part of living Creatures, and they preſently lofe 
Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge, But how many other ex- 
trinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inha- 
bitants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho“ removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this Earth removed but 2 ſmall Part of that 
Diſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
the teſt Part of the Animals in it would immediately 


periſh ; ſince we find them fo often deſtroyed by an Excefs or 


Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
fome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 
Qualities obſerved in a Load/lone muſt needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely 
py the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſlary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 


to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution 


within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thoſe ities and Powers we obſerve in them, For 
which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to 
look, not only beyond this our Earth and Atmoſphere, hut 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet 
diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation of par- 
ticular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly 
beyond our View, is impoſſible for us to determine. We fee 
and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come — 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
fion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this 
ſtupendous Structure of the Univerfe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch a Connexion and Dependence in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, Things -in 
this our Manſion would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars, or great Bodies 
incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 
as it does. This is certain, Things, however abſolute and en- 
tire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice of by 
us, Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and Powers, are 
owing to ſomething without them: and there is not ſo com- 
plete and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, which does 
not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surkacd of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfectly thofe Qualities that are in it. 

$. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that we have 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences, on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot difcover fo much as that Size, Figure, and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes — in 
and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 
of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
is enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real Eſſences; which whilſt we want, the nomi- 
nal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to 
furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knawledge, or uni- 
verſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. | 

. 12. We are not therefore to wonder, if 

- Certainty be to be found in very few general Judgment may 
Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Our reach farther, 
" Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes Gut that is not 
very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- £Anowledge. 
form us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men 
may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſ- 
covered to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and confiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtràct Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge ; 
and, by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propoſitions, can with Certaznty pronounce general Truths, 
But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable — or In- 
conſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances is very narrow and ſeanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them 
and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the [dea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conftantly co-exiſting or in- 
conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. : = 
. 14. Before we can have any tolera 

wv eo Keowleige of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
Knowledge of What Changes the primary lities of one 
Subſtances, Body do regularly produce in the primary Qua- 
lities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt 

know what primary Qualities of any Body produce certain Sen- 
ſations or Ideas in us. This is, in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the Effects of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, 
every Body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor, if it were revealed to us, what ſort 
of Figure, Bulk and Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in 
us the Senſation of a pelle Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to * that Co- 
Jour, would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our 
Underſtandings : For, as to the Operations of Spirits, both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a Loss ; though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 
a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera- 
. tzons, 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions, even in theſe; reach; 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be 
bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount 
to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. 

§. 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex Ideas ; 
1 Subflances, for which their general Names 2 75 13 

nd, not comprehending their real Conſtitu- PET q 
tions, can afford us but very little univerſal Ger- IN TN 
tainty: Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made —— 
up of that, on Which thoſe Qualities we ob- in an mate 
ſerve in them, and would inform ourſelves about, 3ur fe gene- 
do depend, or with which they have any cettain ral certain 
Connexion. JV. g. Let the Iden to which we Propoſitions 
give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a concerning 

y of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- em. 
tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 
the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species 
Man, we can niake but very few general certain Propolitions 
concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea: Becauſe, not know- 
ing tae real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a 
nece Connexion; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Men fleep by Intervalt; that no Man can be nou- 
11fbed by ii bad or Stones; that all Men will be poiſoned by Hemlock : 
Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connexion nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea 
that Name ftands for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach but a little 
Way. We muſt content ourſelves with Probability in the 
teſt ; but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Specifick 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conſtitution, which is the 
Root whetein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 
whence they low. Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, 
is only an imperfect Collection of ſome fenftble Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connexion or Repug- 
nance between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation of either 
the Parts of Hemlock or Stones upon his Conſtitution. There 
are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh- 
ed by Wood and Stones: But, as long as we want /dras of thoſe 
real Conftitutions of different forts of Animals, whereon theſe 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 
to reach Certainiy 8 Propofitions concernin — 
N 2 
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Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connexion 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us.ſuch 
Propoſitions. But theſe are fo few, and of ſo little Moment, 
that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledge of 
Sublances, as almoſt none at all. 
WWherein lies $. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of 
** gener ki what kind ſoever, are then only capable-of Cer- 
Certainty of tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for 
Prepoſitions, ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 
as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere 
in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
ſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. 
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C HAP. VII. 
Of Maxims. 


They " §. 1. HERE are a fort of Propoſitions, 
ſelf-evident. which, under the Name of Maxim: 


and Axioms, have paſled for Princi- 
ples of Science; and, becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, although nobody (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs 
or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and go- 
vern our other Knowledge. 
2 §. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
Self-evidencs the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
conſiſts. ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agreement or 
Diſagreement is perceived —. by itſelf, 
without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Know- 
ledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, who 
will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any 
Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reaſon of his Aſſent is from that Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing _ 
s 
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finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in 
the Propoſition. | | 

§. 3 This being ſo, in the next Place let us Slider 
conſider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar * . — 
only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs AW 4 
3 the Name of Maxims, and have the . 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here | 
it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Se/-evidence, This we ſhall 
lee, if we go over theſe ſeveral forts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, 
Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 
ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had 
the Credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even 
almoſt an infinite Number of other OE are ſuch. 

§. 4. For, Fir/t, The immediate Perception „ , , 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identi 122 * 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct /deas, Diverſiy all 
this affords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, Propofitions 
as we have diſtin Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of jelf-evident. 
it, various and diſtinct Ideas: And it is the firſt | 
Act of the Mind (without which it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 
diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one 
from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt, when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is: and that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations are made without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 
aſſented to as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, fo as to perceive the 
two Ideas ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and 
this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
for more general Ideas, or 17 as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro- 
poſition, Whatſoever is, is; or a more particular Idea be af- 
firmed of itſelt, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, is 
White. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 
not Being, which is the only (if I may fo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is 1mpoſſuble for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as 4 Man is not a 
Horſe ; Red is not Blue, The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon 
as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propoſi- 


tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eaſi- 


neſs in the leſs as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all 
for the ſame Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind perceives, in any 
Ideas that it has, the ſame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and 
two different Ideas to be different, and not the ſame. And this it 
is equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, 
abſtract, and comprehenſive, It is not therefore alone to theſe 
two general Propoſitions, Hbatſcever it, is; and it is impoſſible 
the 2 Thing to be, and not to be ; that this Self- evidence be- 
any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 
being, — 45 no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms Whatſocever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. 
Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, 
but this, that he ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are 
Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe 
5a Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 
eſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe 
general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows fo cer- 
oa + that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 
the Idea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſideration of 
theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 
its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows 


each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, 


and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 
greater ; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
this. So that, in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive — 
peaches as far as our Jaeas, and we are capable of making as 


many 


many ſelf-evident Propoſitions as we have Names for diſtinct 
Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this 
Propoſition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſi- 


tion, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, MHatſoever is, is: 


And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impoſſi- 
ble fo the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 
5. Secondly, As to Co- exiſſence, or ſuch 

no Connexion between two Ideas, that, Secondly, In 
in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co-exiſtence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of wehave few 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this the evident 
Mind has an immediate Perception but in very Frapeftians. 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 
ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 
I think it is a ſelf-evident Propolition, That two Bodies cannot be 
in the ſame Place. 

$. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, 


Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- Thirdly, in 


cerning that one Relation of Equality, As eber Relations 


Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will be ur ay have. 
Equals ; which, with the reſt of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths ; yet, I think that any one who 
conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer ſelf-eyi- 
dence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two ; that if you 
take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the frue Fingers 
of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal, 

*heſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aﬀent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than 
thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

$. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that 

has no Connexion with any other of our Ideas, e nal 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we Exiflence * 
have in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of all 5 be nene. 
other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge; and therefore concerning 


thoſe there are no Maxims. 
P 4 F. 8. 


Fourthly, con- 
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7 heſe Axiems F. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 
do ret much in- Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the 


Huence our other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſta- 


_ Know- bliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex 
dge. precognitis & præconceſſit, ſeem to lay the Foun- 
dation of all other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe 


them to be pracgnita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two 


Things: Firſt, that theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are 
firſt known to the Mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend, I 
: $. 9. Fit, That they are not the Truths 
—— wag ferft * to the Mind, A evident to Experi- 
eee ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. 
firſt knew. Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 
ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother ; 

that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that it is 1mpoſſuble for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And 
how many 'I ruths are there about Numbers, which it 1s 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 
| Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
o ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propolitions, 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt be fir/# 
known, which conſiſts of Ideas that are firſt in the Mind; and 
the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particu» 
lar Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones ; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them, Thus particular /deas 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they feem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made fo: For, when we 
my reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
ictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
with them, and do not fo eaſily offer themſclves, as we are 
apt 
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apt to imagine, For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains 


and Skill to form the | ng Idea of a Triangle? (which is yet 
none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for 
it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none of theſe at 
once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt ; 
an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 
Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfect 
State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the Haſte to them 


it can, for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 


ment of Knowledge ; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are 
Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, 
that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe that the 
Mind is i and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its 
earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 

$. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, 

it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- Becauſe on 
ims are not the Principles and Foundations of #hem the other 
all our other Knowledge. For, if there be a Fart 75 our 

reat many other Truths which have as much Knowledge do 
Self-evidence as they, and a great many that .. 
we know before them, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be — ; and knows it as certainly, as any other Man 
knows that the hole is equal to all its Parts, or any other 
Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thoſe /deas being as viſible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor, after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. L or, if there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole 


and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three, And 
indeed, I think, I may atk theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge, beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 
depend on general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, what 
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Principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that 
two and two are four, that three times two are fix? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
Knowledge does not depend on certain Precognita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles; 
and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evident 
Propofitions which may be made about all our diſtinct Ideas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaft innumerable, which 
Men arrive ro the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 

eat many of theſe innate Principles they never come to 
— all their Lives. But, whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known x their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular from the more ge- 
neral ; or the more ſimple from the more compounded ; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But, whichever be the 
cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 
poſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be 
the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas 
to be different Ideas, For, when a Man has in his Under- 
ſtanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Yellow, and 
the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea 
of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that 
the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, 
which he has diſtin: That would be to have them confuſed 
and diſtinct at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction: 
and to have none diſtinct, is to have no Uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore, what Idea 
ſoever is affirmed of iclelk, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent 
to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or need of Proof, or 
regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 


axims. 
$. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
What Uſetheſe general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 
general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which 
jms bave. it is commonly taken to be. But ſince doubt- 
ing in the leaſt of what hath been by ow 
en 
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Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conſider them with reſpect to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what nor. 

1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are 
of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propo- 
dons. 8 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Fou 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of 
Sciences, and the Maxim on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is; and It 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be 
glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, 
or any other general Axioms, is to be found; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem 
of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that 
could not be ſhewn to ftand as firm without any Conſide- 
ration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims have 
not the ſame Ule in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological, 
Queſtions, that they have in the other Niences ? They | 
here too to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But 
I think that nobody will therefore ſay, that the Chri/tian Reli- 
ion is built upon theſe Adaxims, or that the Knowledge we 
— of it is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have receiyed it, and without Revelation theſe Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 
by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connexion of two 
others, this is a Revelation from God to us by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge, But in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxima. But in the one the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 

rceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement : In the other, 
God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we ſee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring er ; 
3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 


ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr, Newton, in his never enough to be admired _ 
3 0 has 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 
Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge: But for the diſcovery of 
theſe, it was not the general Maxims, What is, is; or the Whole 
is bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were 
not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the Truth 
and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the "Rar 2" of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he de- 
monſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and — of 
Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from re- 
_— any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnified Maxims. Would thoſe, who have this traditional 
Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of raiſing any. 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed; they would fee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admir- 
able Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 
Secrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools 
were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid 
down certain Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be 
received for true; which being ſettled in the Minds of their 
Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made 
uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that 
were not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Axioms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their Minds. Tho' theſe particular Inſtances, when well 
reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtanding, than 
the general Maxims brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may 
any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders them. 

To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 

1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are adyanced ; but 
of little or none in advancing them farther, 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 
cluſion, Whether a need of them to that End came not in 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire, The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi- 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him 
that kept the Field, and he that had the laſt Word was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. 
But, becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Deciſion be- 
tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 
terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi- 
nor; to prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 
Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being ſuch as all Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 
ſerved inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muſt not be receded from by either Side. And 
thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miſtake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built; becauſe, when in their Diſputes they came to any of 
theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
Uſe of theſe Maxims into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them; but yet their Uſe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Caſes, teach nothing : that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connexion ma 
be ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth 
known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the —_— and embracing of Truth, and 


not a Contelt for Victory. And thus Maxime have their Uſe to 
put 
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put a Stop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have 
yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict them- 
ſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinately 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whe- 
ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction: 
A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge ; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu- 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt 
the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature ; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate 
the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is like to 
turn young Men's Minds from the fincere Search and Love of 
Truth, nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now 
enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe Places which brought 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Apes without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling, theſe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
What Uſe As to theſe general Maxims therefore, they are, 
a rai? J have ſaid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, to flop 
PF di. the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 
1 Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to 
help the Mind forwards in its Search after Know- 
ledge. For who ever began to build this Knowledge on this ge- 
neral Propoſition, hat is, is; or It is impoſſible fer the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle 
of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge? Wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradictions, one of thefe Maxims, as 
a Touchſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But 
et, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 
lan's — or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for en- 
lightening the Underſtanding ; and it will not be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general Prepoſitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a 
| Wirangler's 
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Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, 
and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the 
World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error, and ano- 
ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of ruth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propofitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
fition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 
only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another, Whole is equal to all its Parts: What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totum, or the Whole, does of itſelf import? And he 
that knows that the Word hole ſtands for what is made 

up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the. 
I bole is equal to all its Parts, And upon the ſame Ground, 
I think that this Propoſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 
Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Syſtems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Cafes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm: but that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more ; our Cuſtom 


of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
| when 
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when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The 
Il hole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
ledge begins, and fo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Generals; 
though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, 
and, having drawn its Knowledge itito as general Propoſitions 
as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- 
cuſtoms itſelf to have Recourſe to them, as to the Standards 
of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe of them, as 
Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And 
this I think to be the Reaſon why, among ſo many ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the Title 
of Maxims. 

Ag §. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
Maxim, if be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general 
Care be net Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 
_ 3 or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 
— 1 that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or un- 
5 ſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts to 
ns the Sound of Words, rather than fix then! 

on ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I fay 
theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miftakes ; 
and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 
will ſerve to prove Contradictions ; v. g. He that with Des 
Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Bedi, 
to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that 
there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, hat is, is: For the Idea to which he annexes the 
Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain : For he knows his 
own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtintly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 
by theſe three Names, ot © 1% Body, Space. Which three 
Words ſtanding for one and the ſame /dea, may, no doubt, 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt 
I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 

dication 
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dication is as true and identical in its Signification, That Space 
is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, That Body is 
Body, both in Signification and Sound. 
$. 13. But if another ſhall come and make to 

himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- Inſtance in 
tes's, of the Thing, which yet with Des Cartes Vacuum. 

he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make 

his Idea, which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be, of a 
Thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary : Be- 
cauſe the Idea, to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 
the ſimple one of Extenſion ; and the Idea, to which he gives 
the Name Body, being the complex 1dea of Extenſion and Re- 
ſ$/libility, or Solidity, together in the ſame Subject, theſe two 
Ideas are not exactly one and the fame, but in the Underſtand- 
ing as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if J may uſe thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, 
or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Ne- 

ation of them one of another; viz. this Propoſition, Exten- , 
— or Space, is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as 


this Maxim, It is ee for the ſame Thing to be, and not ts be, 
can make any Propoſition. 


$. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 


ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, wi Carat 
viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that Things wwith- 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain u A5. 


Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the = 
Thing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt : For 
that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 
can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only 
our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
paſſes without the Mind ; their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itſelf, and 
of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
Ideas, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 


Axioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
Vor. II. | tion 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi- 
ſtake, and Error. It is to "fax Men, that theſe Maxims, 
however cried up for the great Guards of Truth, will not ſe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning their little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as 
ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and ſo cannot be lard aſide. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it, But yet, without any Injury to 
Truth or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe 
is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them for 
the confirming themſelves in Error. 
F. 15. But, let them be of what Uſe they 
Their Applica- will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 
tion dangerous Ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the 
about complex Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 
Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on 
Experience. And though the Conſequence of 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
their U/e not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 
our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them: Yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is; 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
are made ufe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein are 
Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, vs g. Man, Horſe, Gold, 
Virtue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration : Upon which fol- 
low Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about ſimple /deas; but becauſe Men mi- 
ſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are 
preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, though 
the /deas they ſtand for are in Truth different. Therefore 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 
Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions ; — is 
clear 
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clear in the Demonſtrations aboye-mentioned about a Va- 


cuum. So that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually | 


they do, theſe Maxims may, and do commonly, ſerve to prove 
contradictory Propoſitions : As ſhall yet be farther made ma- 
nifeſt. 

$. 16. For Inſtance : Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- TI»fance in 
ples demonſtrate any Thing, and we ſhall fee, Man. 
that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi- 
ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propoſition or — ts of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſt, A Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 


bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 


makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the fingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe White 
Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex 
1dea he calls Man : And therefore he can demonſtrate by the 
Principle, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 


that a Negro is not 4 Man; the Foundation of his Certainty- 


being not that univerſal Propolition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct Perception 
he hath of his own — Ideas of Black and White, which 
he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this 
Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea which he calls Man, 
can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe 
his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of Vhat is, is, proves not 
this Matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſerva- 
tion, by which he is to make his complex Idea called 
an. a 
§. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that 
Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, und not to be: And I have 
diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied 
that they are Men. 


Q 2 §. 18. 
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§. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in ge- 
neral, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly : This Man 1s able to demonſtrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of. thoſe 
being included in his /dea of Man; and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man : Be- 
cauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Idea, it is 
certain that I Hat is, is. 

| 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
— . a _—_ ſay, that —— As Ideas are deter- 


in Proofs mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
where we them by us known and ſteady Names under 
have clear thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little Need, 


and diftin® or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 
. Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. He 
that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch 
Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, 
will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do it : Since he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them- 
ſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another. 
He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs = Proof to 
make him certain, and give his Aﬀent to this Propoſition, 
that Two are equal to Two, will alſo have Need of a Proof to 
make him admit, that hat is, is. He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that Two are not Three, that White is nat 
Black, that a Triangle is net a Circle, &c. or any other two deter- 
mined diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need alſo 
2 Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the 
fame Thing to be, and not to be. : | 
$. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Uſe 


T heir uſe where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, 
dangerous as 1 have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 
where our Ideas are not determined; and where we uſe 
Ideas are con- Words that are not annexed to determined 
Fuſed. Ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering 


Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 
Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to — 

ro- 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined Ideas) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. 


SS ⏑ο,,,tLe S 
CHAP. vn. 


Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


§. I. Hether the Maxims treated of in 
N the foregoing Chapter be of that Some Propofi- 
Uſe to real Knowledge as is gene- #ions bring no 
rally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. This, I Lacreaſe to our 
think, may conhdently be affirmed, that there Knowledge. 
are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho' they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, 
§. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. As firſt, Iden- 
Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to rzical Propofe- 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For when we Lions. ; 
affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Idea, 
it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoſed to 
us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would, in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of itſelf; becauſe nobody 
will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm 
viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: or, if he 
does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him, But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us 
any thing: And tho", in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
and magnified Maxim, boafted to be the Foundation of De- 
monſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with ”=_ Certainty be affirmed of itſelf, 
without any doubt of the Truth of any [ach Propoſition ; and 
let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 
$. 3. For, at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when he 
ſays, Ay, or Ns, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe 
Q 3 1 ruths 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul 
or à Soul is a Soul, a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, 
Sc. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. Hhat 
7s, is, i. e. What hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or, Who hath a 
S:ul, hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is S::4je&, and Oyſter in left 
Hand is Predicate : and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident 
Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all 
this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more knowing : 
And that Way of handling the Matter would much at one 
have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtand- 
ing ; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together, 

I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them 4. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Prepoſitions, for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee, Let any 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Mill is the Mill, or 
lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit ; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge ? 
Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which he 
has will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe; A Law is a 
Law, and Obligation is Obligation ; Right is Right, and Wrong 
zs Mirong; will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaint- 
ance with Ethics? or inſtruct him or others in the Know- 
ledge of Morality ? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever 
will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures 
of them, can with as much Aſſurance make and infallibly 
know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that 
is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Advance do 
ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing neceſ- 
fary or uſeful for their Conduct? 


— He 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who, for 
the enlightening the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe ; Subfance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a 
Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a 
Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 
ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge; ſince they teach nothing but 
what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 
— told, viz. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and 


the fame Idea the fame Idea. And upon this Account it was 


that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and in- 
culcating ſuch Propoſitions, in order to give the Underftanding 
any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet- 
ter than Trifling. | 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different; and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate /deas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the „ 7 py or — of thoſe in Queſtion, 
Propoſitions that do this are inſtructive: But they are far 
from ſuch as affirm the ſame Ferm of itſelf ; which is no way 
to advance one's ſelf or others in any fort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an A, and a BisaB; which a Man may know as 
well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
Propoſitions, help him one Jot forward in the Skill of Read- 
ing, let him make what Uſe of them he can. 

If thoſe who blame my calling them tr:fling Propoſitions, 
had but read, and been at the Pains to underitand what I had 
above writ in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen 
that, by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein the 
ſame "Term, importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf ; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Propo- 
ſitions ; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely 
to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
Trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 
of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 


Q 4 But, 
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But, it Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame 
Term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propoſitions that are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have faid ; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe 
Propofitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf. And 
1 would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
oi to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 
ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
2dly, When a $. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Propo- 
part of any ſitions is, when a Part of the complex Idea is predi- 
complex Idea is cated of the Name of the Whole; a Part of the 
predicated of Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 
rhe whole, Prepolitions wherein the Genus is predicated of 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 
Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows the 
complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the ſimple Ideas 
that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term Metal, being 
nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa- 
tion of the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it is a 
ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by 
ſaying it is a etal, which at once exprefles ſeveral of its ſim- 
ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
is a Body very heavy, fuſible and malleable. 

As part of the F. 5. A like Trifling it is, to predicate any other 
Definition of, Part 2 the Definition of the Term defined, or 
the Term de- to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a 
fined. complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For, Fuſibility being one of 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signihcation ? It would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold is yellow; and I fee not how it is any jot 
more material to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be 
left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he is ſuppoſed to know before ? For I am ſuppoſed to know 
the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 

5 to 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gal ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſille, malleable, it will not 
much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſi- 
tion, and gravely ſay, Al Gold is 22 Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will go from 
the Definition of his own e by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
Signification of Words, however certain they be. 
F. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, 

is as Certain a Propoſition as can be; but no ow Man 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, and Paifry. 
than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling 
Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, 
and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 


Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas that 


I always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man; and 
where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be- 
longs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, Senſe, 
and à certain way of going, with à certain kind of Voice, are ſome 
of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and fignify by the 
Word Palfry; and when they are not to be found together, 
the Name Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the 
ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term landing 
for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together 
make up that complex Idea which is called a an, is af- 
firmed of the Term Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified 
by the Word Homo all theſe diſtin&t Ideas united in one 
Subject, Corporeitas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Ratio- 
nalitas, Rijivilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 
univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of 
the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, that the Word 


Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 


theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who by the Word 
Paifry ſignified theſe Ideas, Body of a certain Figure, Four- 
legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 
to have a Woman on his Back, might with the ſame Certainty, 
univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Palfry ; 
but did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfry, 
in. his, or Romance Language, ftood for all theſe, and was 
not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want- 
ing. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 
Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that Thing 
had actually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a 
Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition ; be- 
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cauſe neither having the Notion of God, nor being caſt into 
Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſignified by the 
Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomethin 
more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: And 
therefore the Knowledge contained in it is more than 
verbal. 
§. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he 
teaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Sienificatiin making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
ef Words. certain Sounds which he has learnt of others ; 
but not, as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The | "om al- 
fo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 
them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
Noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
ſuch a Propoſition, which, when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 
ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, 
or Saffron 1s yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him : And then 
he teaches only the Signification of that Mord, and the Uſe of that 
Sign. 

; $. 8. We can know then the Truth of two 
But no real Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty ; 
Knowledge, the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 

have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 
verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
afirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles is bigger than either 
of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle to either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no 
part of the complex Idea ſignified by the — Triangle, 


this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real 


Knowledge. | 
GeneralPropo- F. 9. We having little or no Knowledge of 


fitions concern- What Combinations there be of ſimple Ideas 


ing Subſtances, Exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
are often Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
triſling. Propoſitions concerning them, any farther 

than 
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than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a 

few and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 
pend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions that 
are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt 
part but trifling ; and if 2 are inſtructive, are uncertain, 


and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 
how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may 
aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſ- 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 
Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in Tapete, 
as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms may, with the 
ſame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths; and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and un- 
doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sub- 
ſlance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this 
Sort a Man may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of Natural Philoſophy ; and. 
after all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet out. | 
$. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, i. e. 
determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 
Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- | 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own 
or 2 Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, e to thoſe 
ſeveral Reſpects and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree or diſagree in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
tions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon them : But 
thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
5 his 
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his Riches, who, taking a Bag of Counters, calls one, in a cer- 


tain Place, a Pound; another, in another Place, a Shilling; and 


a third, in a third Place, a Penny; and fo proceeding, may 
undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, accord- 
ing to his Counters io placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as 
he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 
tains the other TWelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Sig- 
nification of Words, by making them, in reſpect of one ano- 
ther, more, or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 

. §. II. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
born 42 p uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 
ing uf 4 =4 and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 
a with. plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifling, 
1 and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 

ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 

or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtruct- 
ing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
uſe their Words locſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, make 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did the 
not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or Obſtinacy, 
under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many Men 
much contribute. | 

. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions 
Rs, may be known by theſe cloning 3 

ir/?, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
| Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
Firſt, Predi- about the Signification of Sounds. For, ſince no 
cation in ab- apſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
Aras. itſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay, that Par/i- 
mony is Frugality ; that Gratitude is Fuſtice ; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the 
like Propoſitions may at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall 


find, that it all amounts to nothing but the Signification of 
thoſe Terms. 


6. 


Y. 13. 
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§. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a Part | 
of the complex Idea, which any Term ftands Secondly, A 
tor, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal ; P art of t be Do- 
v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And 2 way wg 
thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- 2 7 
five Words, called Genera, are affirmed of ſubor- r 
dinate or leſs comprehenſive, called Species or Individuals, are 
barely verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules we have examined the Propofi- 
tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er Part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 


This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, That 


wherever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 


Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know- 


ledge. 
S3ISS9888S8588888888888888008 
HAF. 0 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
Hr we have only conſidered the 


General cer- 
tain Propo ſi- 
tions concern 
not Exiftence. 


1. 

, Eſſences of Things, which being 
only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we 
may take Notice, that wniver/al Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
Exiſtence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Ne- 
gations, that would not be certain if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
which in their abſtract Natures have no known neceſſary 
Union or Repugnancy. 
$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 

A three-fold and different Ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knozwledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence, proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 

ledge of the Exi/tence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of GOD by De- 
monſtration; and of other Things by Senſation. 

§. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 

Our Know- it ſo plainly and fo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
#5 intuitive. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 

Pain: Can any of theſe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Things, that 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will not 
lofler me to doubt of that. For, if I know I feel Pain, it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, 
as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or, if I know 1 doubt, 
I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt, Experience 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception that we are. 
In every Act of Senfation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we are 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being ; and, in this Matter, 
come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 


CHAP. 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


§. I. Hough GOD has given us no in- 

i nate Ideas of himiclf; though he are capa- 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our 6% gf #nowwing 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet ©” tainly that 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our — 2 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- , 
ſelf without Witneſs; ſince we have Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 
as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has 4 plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know him, 
ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great Con- 
cernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be 
(if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Aer 1 yet it re- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply itſelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from ſome Part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of 
this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable 
of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of ning, i. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiſtence. 

§. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 
has a clear Perception of his own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly that he exifts, and that he is at he himſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
roms þ that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 
ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
other Pain, conyince him to the contrary, This then, I 0 

may 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 
ſomething that actually exiſts. 
$. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 
„ more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 
ee 2 — right Angles. If a Man knows not pi 
aBeing; there- Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
fore Jometking not be wp to two right Angles, it is impoſ- 
ould know any Demonftration in Eu- 
clid, If therefore we know there is ſome real 
Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any 
real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been ſomething ; ſince what was not from Eternity, 
had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro- 
duced by ſomething elſe. 
. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 
That eternal Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 
met pod. ing, from another too. All the Powers it has, 
muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame 
Source, This eternal Source then of all Being muſt alſo be 
the Source and Original of all Power: and ſo this eternal Being 
muſt alſo be moſt power ful. 
$. 5. Again, A Man finds in himſelf Per- 
And moſt ception and Knowledge. We have then got one 
knowing. Step farther; and we are certain now, that 
there is not only ſome Being, but ſome know- 
ing intelligent Being in the World. , 
There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding ; I reply, that 
then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any * 
ledge: It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible 
that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf Three Angles bigger than 
Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſe- 
leſs Matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, . 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 


5. 6. 


He knows al- 
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F. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our- 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own And therefore 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Cad. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, _ 
That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt hriowing Being; 
which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
The Thing is evident; and from this Idea duly conſidered, 
will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 
ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one 
ſhould be found fo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap-hazard ; I ſhall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be 
conſidered at his Leiſure: * What can be more ſillily arrogant 
and miſbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 
Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe 
beſides there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thoſe Things, 
which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon he can ſcarce 
comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without any 
Reaſon at all ? * Quid eff enim verius, quam neminem efſe oportere 
tam flulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
cals mundoque nom putet? Aut ea, que vis ſumma ingenii ratione 
comprehendat, nulla rationc meveri putet ? 

rom what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 
I preſume I may fay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a, God than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I fay we #now, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

§. 7. Homo far the Idea of. a moſt perfect Be- 
ing, which a Man may frame in his Mind, Our Idea of. 
does, or does not, prove the Exiſtence of a a moſt perfect 
God, I will not here examine. For in the dif- Being, not the 
ferent Make of Men's Tempers, and Application e Progf of a 
of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail Cos. 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the 
Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet, I think, this I 
may ſay, That jt is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and 
filencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of fo important a 
Point as this, upon that fole Foundation; and take fome 
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Men's having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 
dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and 
out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, cathier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, 
offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem 
it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them : For I 
Judge it as certain and clear a 'T ruth as can any where be de- 
ivered, That the inviſible Things of God are clearly ſeen from 
the Creation of the World, being under/tood by the Things that are 
made, even his eternal Power and God: hend. Though our own Be- 
ing furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident and incon- 
teſtable Proof of a Deity, and I believe nobody can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it as 
to any other Demonſtration of ſo many Parts; yet this be- 
ing ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome 
Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a little more upon 
them, | 
$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that S:mething muſt be from Eternity. T never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one fo unreaſonable, or that 
| could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 
Time wherein there was perfectly nothing: This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſee 
what Kind of "Thing that muſt be. 

§. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 
Two Sorts of the World, that Man knows or conceives : 


Beings, Cogi- Firſt, Such as are purely material, without 
zative and In- Senſe, Perception or Thought, as the Clippings 
cogitati ve. of our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 


Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to be: which, if you pleaſe, we 
will hereafter call Cogitative and Incogitative Beings z which, 
to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps better 
Terms than material and immaterial. 


& 10. 
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$ 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter- 
nal, let us ſee what ſort of Being it muſt be. Dncogitative 
And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. Produce à cogt- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever e. 
bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 
produce Matter, Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eter- 
nal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce 
Nothing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 
Parts firmly at Reſt together, if there were no other Being in 
the World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive 
Lump ? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion to itſelf, 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing ? Matter then, 
by its own Strength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo much as 
Motion: The Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or 
elſe be produced and added to Matter, by ſome other Being 
more powerful than Matter ; Matter, as is evident, havin 
not Power to produce Motion in itſelf, But let us ſuppoſe 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Mo- 
tion, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, 
cauld never produce Thought. Laos will ſtill be as far be- 
yond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can- 
not as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a Sort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
Thing of it) vary the F =_ and Motion of it as much as you 
po a Globe, Cube, Cone, 


riſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe 
Diameters are but 100co000th 
Part of a Gry (a), will operate 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies 
of proportionable Bulk, than 
thoſe of an Inch or Foot Dia- 
meter ; and you may as ration- 
ally expect to produce Senſe, 
Thought, and Knowledge, by 
putting together, in a certain 
Figure and Motion, groſs Par- 


R 2 


(a) 4 Gry is 7, of a Line, 

a Line g of an Inch, an Inch 7 
of a Philoſophical Foot, a Philo- 
Sophical Foot 4 of a Pendulum, 
whoſe Diadroms, in the _ 
tude of 45 Degrees, are eac 
equal to — — of Time, or 
Va Minute. I have affeted- 

5 made uſe of this Meaſure here, 
and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
mal Diviſion, with Names to 


ticles 
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ticles of Matter, as by thoſe 
them ; becauſe I think it would be that are the very minuteſt 
of general Convenience, that this that do any where exiſt, They 
ſoould be the commen Meaſure in knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
the Commonwealth of Letters. another juſt as the greater do, 
and that is all they can do. So 
| that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 
poſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; Motion can never 
begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally. in- 
ſeparable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter 
makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter-is not 
one individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting 
as one material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firſt 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diftintt Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
Perſections that can ever after exiſt: nor can it ever give to 
another any Perfection that it hath not, either actually in it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: it neceflarily follows, that 
the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 
§. 11. J therefore it be evident, that Same- 


. thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is 
A alſo as evident, that that Something muſ! ne- 
Wiſdom. ceſſarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 


- poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 
duce a cogitative Being, as that Nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter, 
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F. 12. Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
. Mind, — ſufficientl — us — of 
GOD ; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 
ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on, him, and have 
no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives them ; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo 
the leſs excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings; 
whereby his Omniſcience, Power and Providence will be eſtabliſh 
ed, and all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Yet, to 
clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be 
raiſed againſt it. 

$. 13. Firft, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 

though it be as clear as Demonſtration can make Whether ma- 
it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and terial or no. 
that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does £ 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let 
it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: For 
if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 
certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Be- 
ing to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition : There being no 
Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then 
letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Difcourſe, the De- 
monſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny 
a2 GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; whereby they 
are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own Hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſe- 
parate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Con- 
nexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh the Neceſ- 
ſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be ſepa- 
rated, ' the eternal Exiftence of Matter will not follow from the 
eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 
- Purpoſe, | a %. 
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1 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisf 
— 9 . or others, that this 2 thinking 
„ becauſe OS 
every Particle Being is material. . 
of Matter is Fir, I would aſk them, whether they ima- 
not cogitative. Eine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, 
thinks ? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of Gods. 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a Taſk to make out to their own 
Reaſons a cogitasive Being out of incogitative Particles, as 
an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may ſo 


ſpeak. 
§. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I 
Secondly, One next atk, whether it be only one Atom that does 
Particle alone ſo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; 
27 7 xcan- for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone 
9107 Ge Cogan eternal, or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
N this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, 
made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have 


the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 


the Materialiſts ſtick at: For, if they ſuppoſe one ſingle think - 
ing Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they can- 
not aſcribe that Pre- eminency to it upon any other Account 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But 
allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is above our Con- 
ception, it — ſtill be Creation, and theſe Men muſt give 
up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. If it be ſaid that all 
the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, though never ſo abſurd: 
For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle 
in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is, with- 
out any the leaſt Appearance of — to frame any Hypo- 
theſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable of 
all the ſame F igures and Motions of any other; and I chal- 
lenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one 

above another. 8 1 
5 5 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pecu- 
EE lia? Atom —4 can be this eternal thinking 
tativeMatter, Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every 
cannot be co- Particle of Matter, can be it, it only remains, 
gtativge, that it is ſome certain Syſiem of Matter duly 
put 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. This is that 
which, I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to 
have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 
moſt readily > ogy to them by the ordinary Conceit they 
have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be 
material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other : For to ſuppoſe the 
eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſition of 
Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſctibe 
all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being only to 
the gf pen" of Parts; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd, For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put to- 

ther, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Relation of Poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give Thought 
and Knowledge to them, 

$. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem ei- 
ther has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain 7 herber in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or at 
fiſts, If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Ref. 
Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above 
one Atom. | 

If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 
tal and limited; fince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot ' regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, fince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be . to it, and 
ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it: whereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a Thinking Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, or into r depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt” depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
pothelis, ay full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned ; ſince, let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 
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ticular ; and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or 
indeed haye any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. | 
$. 18, Others would have Matter to be 
Matter net co- eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an 
eternal with eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, 
an eternal tho' it take not away the Being of a GOD, 
Mind. yet ſince it denies one and the Firſt great Piece 
of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us con- 
ſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why ? 
Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
Nothing: Why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You 
will — er perhaps, Becauſe about Twenty or Forty Vears 
fince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that You is, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me, The Mat- 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be, for if it 
did, then it is nat eternal; but it began to be put together 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body ; but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing you are : (for I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be ? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 
Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 
Being to a, Spirit, would be found a more inconceivable 
Effect of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- 
loſophy now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable 
to deviate ſo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as Grammar 
itſelf 
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itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppo- 
ſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Dodtrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 
paſt Doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, 
may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 

. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of 
the making any Thing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 
ſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 
ſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 


Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly - 


conceive the Manner of their Production. We cannot 
conceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move 
Body; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make 
us deny it poſſible, againſt. the conſtant Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produced in us only by the free Action or Thought 
of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of 
the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, 
in.or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
Power or Choice to alter it. For Example: My right Hand 
writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind ; my Thought only changing, the right Hand 
reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, 
which cannot be denied : Explain this, and make it intelli- 
Pane and then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation: 
For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot; to alter the 
Determination of Motion being, in this Caſe, no eafier nor 
leſs, than to give Motion itſelf ; ſince the new Determination 
given to the Animal Spirits, muſt be either immediately 
y Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in their Way before, and ſo muſt 
owe its Motion to Thought; either of which, leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacities; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of doing . our 
ome 
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Comprehenſion, This is to make our Comprehenſion inft- 
fnite, or G O D finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own, finite Mind, that thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- 
hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain, | E 


RIDIDIDIVIDIDIEIEIEIESS. 
CHA P. XI. 3 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


It is tobe had ß. Ts Knowledge of our own Being 
enly by Senſa- we have by Intuition, The Exiſt- 
tian. ence of a GOD Reaſon clearly makes known 
| to us, as has been ſhewn. | 
The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing 
can have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Con- 
nexion of real Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath in his Me- 
way © nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, with 
the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no particular Man can 
know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by actual 
operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For 
the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evi- 
dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
make thereby a true Hiſtory. 
$. 2. It is therefore the aQual receiving of 
Inſtance, Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 
Whitene/s of Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 
this Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that Time with- 
out us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by 
the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 
which, whatever Object cauſes, I call White; by _ I 
ow 


— 
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know that that Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe Appearance 
before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and 
hath a Being without me. And of this the greateſt Aſſurance 


I can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is 


the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and ſole 


Judges of this Thing; whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, 
that I fee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts 
that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move 
my Hand ; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 
capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing but a 
Man's ſelf alone, and of GOD. 

§. 3. The Notice tue have by our Senſes of the 
exiſting of Things without us, though it be not This, though 
altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- met fo certain 
ledge, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, em- as Demenſtra- 

loyed about the clear abſtract Ideas of our own ion pet may be 
Minds ; yet it is an Aſſurance that deſerves the called Know- 
Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves, ledge, and _ 
that our Faculties act and inform us right con- Tree the Ex. 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affect l 
them, it cannot paſs for an ill- grounded Con- 2% Ti 
fidence : For | think nobody can, in Earneſt, 

be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence. of thoſe 
Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt 
ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 
never have any Controverſy with me; ſince he can never be 
ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As to myſelf, 
I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the Ex- 
iſtence of Things without me; ſince by their different Ap- 
plication I can produce in myſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my preſent State. This 
is certain, the Confidence that- our Faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot a& 
any Thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it- 
ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledge is. But, beſides the Aſſur- 


ance we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not err 


in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence -of Things 
without us, when they are affected by them, we are farther 


confirmed in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons, 
| 8.4 
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x $. 4. Firſt, It is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 
Firſt, becavſe produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
de cant our Senſes : becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
 bave them but 75 any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 
ty 2 Inlet , linging to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 
the Senſes. This is too evident to be doubted ; and there- 
fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come e 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The Or- 
s themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee nobody gets 
the Reliſh-of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it 
is, and taſtes it. | | b 
§. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
2. Becauſe an JT cannot avoid the having * Ideas produced 
Idea from ac- in my Mind: For though, when my Eyes are 
—_ =. na ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleafure re- 
* call to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the 
from Men") Fun, which former Senſations had lodged in 
: Bin Percep- my Memory; ſol can at Pleaſure lay by that 
n. Idea, and take into my View that of the Smell 
of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas 
which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
— the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and 
I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome Objects without 
me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas 
in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it in his Memory, 
and actually looking upon it : Of which two his Perception 
is fo iſtin&, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 
from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both =p rig + or the Actions of his Mind, 
and Fancies only within him; but that actual Seeing hath a 
Cauſe without. |: 
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§. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 
afterwards we. remember without the leaf Of- 
, when 

the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
us no Diſturbance; which, when felt, was 
very troubleſome, and is again, when actual] 
repeated; which is occaſioned by the Dil 
order the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, 
when applied to it. And we remember the 
Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, with- 


out any Pain at all; which would either ne- 


ver difturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often 
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z3aly, Pleafure 
or Pain which 
accompanies 
On,accompanies 
not the return- 
ing of thoſe 
Ideas avitheut 
the external 
Objedt. 


as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Idas 
floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from 
Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying 
ſeveral actual Senſations : And though mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations depend not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtra- 
tion itlelf. For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fj- 
2 which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 

ould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. | | 


$. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 


bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- 


port, concerning the Exiftence of ſenſible 
Things without us. He that fees a Fire may, 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than 
a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, 


4, Our 
Senſes aſſiſt one 
ancther s Te- 
ſtimony of the 
Exiſtence of 
outward 


T hings. 


by . his Hand in it. Which certainly 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain 
by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 
Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 

Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper, and, by defigning the Letters, tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill; 
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or, though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut : Nor, when 


thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe af- 
terwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ideas 
of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- 
gination, when I find that the Characters, that were made at 
the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 


Figures I made them. To which if we will add, that the 


Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do really 
exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regular 
Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect of 
„ ee nor could my Memory retain them in that 
rder. 
§. 8. But yet, if, after all this, any one will be 
Nit Certain. To ſceptical as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- 
ty is as great firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
as our Condi- think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
tion needs, the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
Dream, whereof there 15 no Reality, and there- 
; fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all "Things, 
or our Knowledge of any thing; T muſt defire him to 
conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream 
that he makes the Queſtion; and fo it is not much Mat- 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, 
That the Certainty of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, 
when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condi- 
tion needs, For our Faculties being ſuited, not to the full 
Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive 
Knowledge of Things, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and aecom- 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe 


Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For 


he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain; Which is 

Aſſurance 
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Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires greater Certainty 
to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his 
Actions themſelyes. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try 
whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace be barely a 
wandering Imagination in a oY Man's F war by putting 
his Hand into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a 
Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething 
more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as 
great as we can defire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
or Pain, i. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which we have 
no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things without us is ſufficient - 
to direct us in the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil 
which is cauſed by them, which is the Important Concern- 
ment we have of being made acquainted with them, | 

$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do | 
actually convey into our Underſtandings any pu reaches no 
Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there farther than 
doth ſomething at that Time really exiſt with- a&zal Sen/a- 
out us, which doth affect our Senſes, and by tion. 
them give Notice of itſelf to our apprehen- 
ſive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea 
which we then perceive: And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their 
Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of ſimple 
Ideas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united to- 
gether, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledge extends 
as far as the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed about 
particular Objects, that do then affect them, and no far- 
ther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas as is 
wont to be called Man, exiſting together one Minute ſince, 
and am now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man 
exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary Connexion of his Ex- 
iſtence a Minute fince, with his Exiftence now. By a T hou- 
ſand Ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of 
my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain that 
the Man I faw laſt to-day, is now in Being, I can leſs be cer- 
tain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Sen- 
ſes, and I have not ſeen fince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year; 
and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that 
I never ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 
Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt 1 am alone writin 
this, I have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly ca 
Knowledge ; though the great Likelihood of it puts = ""g 

| oubt, 
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Doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon 


- the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Ac- 


guaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: But 
this is but Probability, not Knowledge. 8 
$. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
Folly to expect fooliſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
Demonſtration narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 
in every him to judge of the different Evidence and 
Thing. Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cordingly ; how vain, I ſay, it is to expect De- 
monſtration and Certainiy in Things not capable of it, and refuſe 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to ve 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo 
evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 
ſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary- 
Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but direct plain De- 
monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 
periſhing PIE: The Wholeſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reaſon to venture on it: And I would 
fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as. 


are capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 


$. 11. As, when our Senſes are actually em- 

bject, we do know that it 

is known by does exiſt; fo by our . we may be aljur- 
Memory. ed, that (heretofore "Things that affected our 
Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Know- 

ledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our 
Senſes having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember 
wel). But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our 
Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exiſt: And remembring that I faw it yeſterday, it will alſo. 
be always true, and, as long as my Memory retains it, al- 
ways an undoubted Propoktion to me, that Water did exiſt 


the 10th of July, 1688; as it will alſo be equally true, that 


a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, at 
the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and. 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo ; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Co- 
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lours or Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
bath been obſerved to continue long in Exiftence, but Bubbles 
and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. | 

$. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and | 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn. The Exiftence 
But though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not. 
and know we haye them there, the having the #4nowable, _. 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that Fare 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 
finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual * Beings, but the eternal 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Crea- - 
tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really 
exiſting by the Idea we have of ſuch Bejngs in our Minds, 
than by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 
come to know that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas do really 
exiſt, -- | "ng 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content ourſelves withe 
the Evidence of Faith ; but univerſal certain Propoſitions con- 
cerning this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however 
true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD 
ever created do ſtil] exiſt; yet it can never make a Part of 
our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this 
State, capable of knowing, We: are not then to put others 
upon Demonſtrating, not ourſelves upon Search of univerſal 
Certainty in all thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of 
any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us in this or 
that Particular. | OS | 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there are 
two Sorts of Propoſitions. 1. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any Prapaſitian: 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as, having concerning Exe 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phænix, Motion, or an eucef are 
Angle, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- able, 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 
exiſt? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars,” No Exiſt- 
ence of any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can cer- 
tainly be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There 
is no mher Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 
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ment or Diſagreement of our abſtraft Ideas, and their De- 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be wnwer- 
al and certain. So having the Idea of GOD and myſelf, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be 
certain coneerning Men in general, if I have made an abſtrat 
Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But 
yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men _y_ to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 
they do exiſt : Which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions 
depends on the Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered 
in thoſe abſtract Ideas. 
5 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge 
is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 
And general ucing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes ; 
Propefitions n the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 
concerning ab- of the Ideas (be what they will) that 
Arad Ideas. are in our Minds ucing there general cer- 
tain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called 
æternæ Veritates, and all of them i are ſo; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, 
till he having got the abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe 
ſuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we muſt con- 
clude he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Conſideration of his Ideas, know the Truth of certain Pro- 
poſitions, that will ariſe from the 1 or Diſagreement 
which he will perceive in his owrt Zdeas. Such Propoſitions 
are therefore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they are eternal 
Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the Un- 
derſtanding, that at any Time makes them ; nor becauſe 
they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: 
But becauſe being once made about abſtra& Idaas, fo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 
_ at any Time paſt or to come, by a Mind having. thoſe 
deas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to 
ſtand perpetually for the fame Ideas; and the ſame Ideas 
having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another ; Pro- 
poſitions concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, muſt 
needs be eternal Veritics. 
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F. 1. TT having been the common received 
p Opinion wing Men of Letters, that Knowledge 
Maxim were the Foundation of all ow-. 15 not from 
ledge; and that the Sciences were each of 
them built upon certain Præcognita, from 
whence the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which 
it was to conduct itfelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters be- 
longing to that Science; the beaten Road of the Schools has 
been to lay down in the Beginning one or more general Pro- 
poſitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
that was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines, thus laid 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles, 
as the Beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no 
—— backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already ob- 
2. One thing, which might probably give 
A Derbe to 25 Way of Proceed] © A. Us (T he Occaſion 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the Succeſs 9f that Oh. 
it ſeemed to have in Mathematicks; wherein Men #99*-/ 
being obſerved to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be called 
Madiuere and M43»9:;, Learning, or Things learned, tho- 
roughly learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt Certainty, 
dy og e in them. 1 
. 3. But, if any one will confider, he wi BY 
. gies) find that the great Advancement and But from the 
rtainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- . 
rived to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to . 
the Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived find Ideas. 
from any peculiar Advantage they received 
from two or three general Maxims laid down in the Begin- 
ning; but from the clear, diſtinct, complete Ideas their Thoughts 
were employed about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs 
ſo clear between ſome of them, chat they bad an intuitive 
S 2 Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to diſcover it in others, and 
this without the Help of thoſe > Par For J aſk, Is it not 
poſſibie for a young Lad to know that his whole Body is big- 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, T hat 
the Ii hole is bigger than a Part; nor be aſſured of it, until he 
has learned that Maxim ? Or cannot a Country Wench know, 
that having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, 
and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, that 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands are equal? 
Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Certaint 
of it from this Maxim, That , you take Equals from Equals, t 
Remainders will be Equal ; a Maxim which - poſſibly the never 
heard or thought of? I defire any one to conſider, from what 
has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by 
moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 
abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, 
made, and Names you to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in 
its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 
mort Rules, its various and multiplied + Obſervations, + But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there- 
of; it being natural for the Mind * ſtill to enlarge its 
Knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general No- 
tions, and make the proper Uſe of them, which is to diſ- 
burthen the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars. 
For I defire it may be conſidered what more Certainty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 
is bi than his little Finger alone, after you have given to 
his Body the Name I hole, and to his little Finger the Name 
Part, than he could have had before; or what new Know- 
ledge concerning his Body can theſe two relative Terms give 
him, which he could not have without them ? Could he not 
know that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his 
Language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative 
Terms as I hole and Part? I aſk farther, When he has got 
theſe Names, how is he more certain that his Body is a 
Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Body was 
bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably 
doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 
as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can — 
N "of whether 
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whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
Part. So that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, 
can never be made uſe of to prove the little F inger leſs than 
the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince 
one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does 
not certainly know that any Parcel of E with another 
Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 
alone, will never be able to know it by the Help of theſe two 
relative Terms, Whole and Part, make of them what Maxim 
you pleaſe, 

FS. 4. But be it in the Mathematics as it ko 
will, whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch Dangeroxs 10 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch build upon pre- 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining carious Prix- - 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that e. 

if you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder | 
will be Equal: Which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and 
firſt known, I leave any one to determine, it not being ma- 
terial to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to 
do, is to enquire, whether, if it be the readieſt Way to Know- 
ledge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, 
it be yet a ſafe Way to take the Principles, which are laid down 
in any other Science, as unqueſtionable. Truths; and fo re- 
ceive them without Examination, and adhere to them, with- 
out ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have 
been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and un- 
deniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs ſor 
Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved 
in Natural Philoſophy. ' | 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, That all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Writ- 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Po- 
lemo, take the World; or, with the Stoicks, the Ather, or 
the Sun ; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God ; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! 
Nothing can be ſ dangerous as Principles thus taken up with- 
out Queſtioning or Examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as 
concern Morality, which influence Men's Laves, and give a 
Bias to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly. expect an- 
other Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed eee in 


bodily Pleaſure ; and in Antiſibenes, who made Virtue ſuf- 
83 ficient 
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ficient to Felicity? And he who, with Plato, ſhall place Bea- 
titude in the Knowledge of God, will have his Thoughts raiſed 
to other Contemplations than thoſe who look not beyond this 
Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be 
had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ual lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are de- 
fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea- 
ſures of moral ReQtitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for 
„that we are under Obligations antecedent to all hu- 
man Conſtitutions. | 

* 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Prin- 
This is no cer- ciples are not certain, (which we muſt have 
tain May to ſome way to know, that we may be able to 
Truth. diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) 
but are only made fo to us by our blind Aﬀent, - 
we are liable to be miſled by them; and, inſtead of being guided 
into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in 
Miſtake and Error. | | * 
4 §. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Cer- 
But to compare tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
clear compleat Truths, depends only upon the | Perception 
Ideas ander we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 

fleady Names. our Ideas, the Wa to improve our Knowledge 
is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im- 
licit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I 
think, to and fix in eur Minds clear, diſtinct, and compleat 
Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, without any other 
Principles, but barely conſiderin boſs Ideas, and com- 
Bilar them one with another, Fadin their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 
Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Princi- 
ples, and thereby putting our Minds into the Diſpoſal of 


others. 
. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
Fe . Alte, t our Methods of En- 
1 the Nature of the Ideas we examine, 
Lage is by con- and the Truth we ſearch after. General and 
ing our certain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
abſtrafildeas, tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſa- 
gacious and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the * 
of 
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Way to difeqver all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
concerning them into general Propoſitions. By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the 
 Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of 2 pro- 
ceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths that ap- 
pear at firſt Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find- 
ing Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented 
for the ſingling out, and laying in Order thoſe intermediate 
Ideas that demonſtratively ſhew the Equality or Inequality of 
unapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them ſo 
far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected Diſco- 
veries : But whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other 
Ideas as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be 
found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, 
that if other Ideas, that are the real as well as nominal Eſ- 
ſences of their Species, were purſued in the Way familiar to 
Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and 
with greater Evidence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt 
to imagine. 5 
$. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 

vance that Conſecture which I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. Ay which 
§. 18. viz. That Moralityis capableaf Demmftration, Morality alſo 
as well as Mathematicks. For the Ideas that 247 de made 
Ethicks are converſant about, being all real Eſ- erer. 
ſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable _ 
Connexion and Agreement one with another; fo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths; and I doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a 2 Part of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, 
to a conlidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, than he 
could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathe- 
maticks, which have been demonſtrated to him. 

+ 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
Sub/tances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable But Knows 
to ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to edge of Badies 
a quite different Method. We advance not % beim. 
here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas reed only by 
are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by con- Experience. 
templating our Ideas, and conſidering their 
Relations and Correſpondencies; that helps us very little, 
for the Reaſons that in another Place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the bare 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas will carry us but a 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in 
ſulſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe; the Want of Ideas of their real Eſences ſends us from 
our own Thoughts to the Things themſelves, as they exitt. 
Experience here muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: And it is 
by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. 
whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body I call Gold, be malle- 
able or no: which Experience (which Way ever it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 
it is fo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but 
that which I have tried. Becauſe it is no Conſequence” one 
Way or the other from my complex Idea; the Neceſſity or 
Inconſiſtence of Malleability has no viſible Connexion with 
the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility in any 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of 
Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a.determinate 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, 
Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little Way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other — in thoſe Maſſes 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt: we can go no farther 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves; and ſo afford us but 
very 1 any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece (and all 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a Part of my 
complex Idea, Part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Where- 
by, though I make my complex Idea, to which I affix the 
Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; yet 
ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo- 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay, to know, per- 
haps it may to conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible — with 
ſome or all of the ſimple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſ- 
ſence. For Example: I cannot be certain, from this complex 
1dea, whether Gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, there 

is 
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is no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered 
betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mal- 
leable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs ; ſo that I may cer- 
tainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, there 
Fixedneſs is ſure to be, Here again, for Aſſurance, I muſt ap- 
ply myſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

$. 10. J deny not, but a Man accuſtomed. © 
to rational . regular Experiments ſhall be 7% may pro- 
able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, ure t Con- 
and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- > oat 6 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them : . 
But yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgnient 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This ay ef 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Expe- 
rience and 4 which is all that the Weakneſs of our Fa- 
culties in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in this 
World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſo- 
phy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, I 
imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experi- 
ments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 
we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby in- 
creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I 
gueſs, able to advance. F 88 

§. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- Vie are fitted © 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences Ver moral 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the Knowledgeand 
Being of a G OD, and the Knowledge of our- natural [m- 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear 8 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- - | 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, 
and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Know- 
ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt Intereſt, 7. e. the Condition of our 
eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that: Morality 
is the proper Science and —_— of Mankind in general, (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
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Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
the common Uſe cf human Life, and their own -particular 
Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſ- 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
1 the whole great Continent of America is a convinc- 
ing Inſtance ; whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of 
the greateſt Part of the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be attributed to their Ignorance of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Iron. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 
with each other; yet, to any one that will feriouſly reflect on 
it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt Doubt, that were the Uſe of 
tron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſions come no 
Way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Na- 
tions; ſo that he who firſt made known the Uſe of that one 
contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. | | 
| §. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muff be-. diſeſteem, or diſſuade from the Study of Nature. 
were of Hyp0- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
rheſes, _ . gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 
*),, 5 1.” their Author; and, if rightly direted, map be 
* of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 
numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 
ſo great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of Hoſpitals and 
Alms-houfes, He that firſt invented Printing, difcovered the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe 
of Kin Kina, did more for the 7 2 5 of Knowled „for 
the Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and ſaved 
more from * Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work- 
houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould 
not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or Expectation 
of Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will 
not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical 
Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments ; fince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Efſences, graſp at 
a Time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 
rure 
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ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concerning Co- exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover, 
there Experience, Obſeryation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies. we muſt get by our 
Senſes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities 
and Operations on one another: Ind what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little ge- 
neral Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ; how 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that End has for many Ages 
together — Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge f 
natural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have 
trod out to us, though not an eaſier Way to learned Ignorance, 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledge. | 

$. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 
Phanomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true V 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they 9f Epotbeſe2. 
ys well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the 4 
Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But m 
Meaning is, that we ſhould not tate up am one too haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to do} 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeve- 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain by 
our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whe- 
ther our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be as 
inconſiſtent with one Phenamengn of Nature, as they ſeem to 
accommodate and explain another. And at leaſt that we take 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im- 
pou on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 

ruth, which is really at beſt but a very doubtful Conjecture, 
ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Zlypotheſes in na- 
tural Philoſophy. 22 * 

$. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be Char and di- 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to enlarge tine Ideas, 
our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem wg /ertled 
to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: _ Names, and 


* , 
Firſt, 
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' Fin, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our 
ay fading of Minds : determined Tdeas of we Things, 


5 _— whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names ; 
Agreement or a leaſt of ſo many of them, as we would con- 


Diſagreement, ſider and improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
are the Ways ſon about. And if they be ſpecific Ideas of 
to enlarge ur Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
Knowledge. them as compleat as we can; whereby I mean, 

that we ſhould put together as many ſimple 
Ideas, as, being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 
are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct in our Minds: For it being evident that our Knowledge 
cannot exceed our Ideas, as far as they are either imperfect, 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, per- 
fect, or clear Knowledge. 

Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which may-ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

$. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 
Mat hematici on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Infiance of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
* thod ct our Knowledge in the Ideas 
of other Modes beſides thoſe of uantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of "thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 
he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them, Farther, it 
1s evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made, Let a Man of Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, 1 ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the r 
in a right-angld Triangle, is equal to the Squares of t 
two other Sides, The Know that the Whole" is equal 


to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, ä | 
18 
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this Demonſtration: And à Man may, I chink, pore long 


enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied; the Mind had other Ob- 


jects, other Views before it, far different from thoſe Maxims, 


when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in 
Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firſt 
made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. 
And who knows what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science, may hereafter» be invented, | anſwering 


that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds out 


Ideas of Quantities to meaſure, others by, whoſe Equality or 
Proportion - we could otherwiſe: very hardly, or perhaps never 
come to know? | | 


- =» os CAP. XUE, 


a _ — | ' 3 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


* UR Knowledge, as in other Things, e 
5 Oo ſo in this, has a great ce ny N a7 
h with our Sight, that it is neither Xa patth. 
wholly neceſſary, nor whally voluntary. If our Know- Seluna y. 
ledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men's Know- | 
ledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know 
all that is knowable; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome 
Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all, Men that have Senſes.cannot chuſe but 
receive ſome Idæas by them, and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any di- 
ſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but ſee 
ſome Objects, and perceive à Difference in them. But though 
a Man with his Eyes open in the Light cannot but ſee; 
there be certain Objects, Which he may chuſe whether he will 
turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book 5 1 5 
Pictures and Diſcourſes capable to delight and inſtruct him, 


5 


Which 
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which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 
the Pains to look 8 1 . * | 
; . is ano ng in a Man's 
Tis — Yak and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
ui ſometimes towards an Object, yet be may 


88 chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
rot 33 with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve 
pleaſe. accurately all that is viſible in it. But 


what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe 

he does. It depends not on his Will to fee that 
Black which appears Yellow ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually  ſcalds him, feels cad: The Earth will not appear 
painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 


whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- - 


not help ſecing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 


accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Mill 
bath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 
or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are ented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without; and ſo 
far as Men's Thoughts converſe with their own determined 
Ideas, they cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of 
them, which is ſo far Knowledge: and if they have Names for 
thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs 
that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man 
ſees, he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceives. | 
S8. 3- Thus he that has got the /deas of Num- 

Inflance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 
Numbers. two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal, He that hath the 

Idea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones: and can as little doubt of that, » 

5 | 


F 
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of this Truth, that it is impoſſible. for the ſame Thing to be, and 


not to be. 

_ He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 

but frail and weak Being, made by and de- In natzral Re- 
pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- gion. 

tent, perfectly wiſe and „ will as certainly 

know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey GOD, as 
that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For, if he hath but the 
Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and confider them, he will as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite, and .dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 
Truths being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take th 
Pains to employ his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 
about them. 5 


CH AP.” XIV. 
Of Judgment. * 


$ 1. HE Underſtanding Faculties be- | 
| ing given to Man, not barely for Our Laa. 


Speculation, but alſo for the Con- lage being 
duct of his Life, Man yyould be at a great Herr, due aua 
Loſs, if he had nothi direct him, but what menu o/c. 
has the Certain true Knowledge, For 
that being wy rt and ſcanty, as we haye ſeen, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of 


his Life perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will 
not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he 
goes how will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit Rill 


§. 2. 
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F. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome Thin 
fam * in —ç 1 as he has given us lone 
railight certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 
Vere. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
| of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; 
ſo, in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuit- 
able, 1 preſume, to that State of og yo” + and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to 
check our Over-cantidence and Preſumption, we might, by 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Short-Highted- 
neſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might 
be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 


— of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 


greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the Cale, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to War La- 


bours. hb 
n 3. The Faculty which God has given 
Judgment ſup- Man to ſupply the Want of clear and cer- 
plies the Want tain Knowledge, in Cafes where that cannot 
of Knowledge. be had, is Ne : Whereby the Mind 
takes its /deas to agree or diſagree, or, which 
is the ſame, any Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 
anne a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. The 
ind ſometimes, exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unſkilful- 
neſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs 
are to be had, Men often ſtay” Hot warily to examine the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 
deſirous or concerned to know; but, either incapable of 
ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 


or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly. 


paſs by the Proofs; and fo, without making out the Demon- 
ſtration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 


Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 


moſt” likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about 


Things 


* 
X 


1 
* * * P * p 


"Pata $, is called Judgment: when about Truths delivered i in 
Wy s, is moſt commonly called {ſent or Diſſent * which be- 
g the moſt uſual way wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 
10 this Faculty, Meal under theſe Terms, treat of it as 
ſc liable in our un to Equĩivocation. | 
F. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties con- 
5 7 about JED and Falſhood. _ , Coda ir 
_ Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certain r- 
4 and is Wan dsubers Y ſatisfied 97 ga I beſo, 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. „ — 4 
Secondly, Fudgment, which is the putting Ideas * 
together, or ſeparating them from one another 
in the Mind; when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is 
not pe erceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which js, as the Word 
Pages” taken to be ſo, before ĩt certainly N And if it 


22 9 e ** ys 14 it 4 | 
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table, and viſible Connexion one with another; Fro 1 = 
ſo Probability is nothing but the Appearance 4 
of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by” 
the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe' Connexion is not con- 
ſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, 
but is, or appears, for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition de to be true or ſalſe, 
rather than the contrary, For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connexion 
there is of Equality between the three Angles of à Triangle, 
and thoſe intermediate ones which ate made uſe of to ſhew 
their Equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 
Knowled 
mediate yy in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series 
is continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the 
Vor. II, T Agree- 


Ideas, by the Intervention of one or © 77 | 
more Proofs, which have a conſtant, "immu- ' n 


e of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the inter- 
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reement or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality to 
a" right ones: And thus he has . EN Ik is 
ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve 
the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of Cre- 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle to be equal to two 
right ones, Ments to it, i. e. receives it for true, In which 
Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Truth 
with it: the Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrary to, or beſides his 
Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 
which cauſes his Aﬀent to this Propoſition, that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to 
do ſo, is the wonted 22 of the Speaker in other Caſes, 
or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. | 
| F. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 
It is to ſupply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the Want of to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
Knowledge. have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- 
tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, 
are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth ; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aﬀent, as wy en ou 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge 
of them was ect and certain. But there being Degrees 
herein, from very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, 
even to the — of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degrees of 
Aſent from full Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to Con- 
jecture, Doubt, an 4 ; I ſhall come now (having, as I 
think, found out the Bounds of Human Knowledge and Cer- 


_ tainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and 


Grounds of Probability, and Aſent or Faith. 
§. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true; 
Being that the very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuch 


 whichmakerns 4 Propoſition, for which there be Arguments 


3 ings or Proofs to make it paſs or be received for 


r The Entertainment the Mind gives this 
tbom 10 be ſo. 


Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving 


73 ' Proofs 


P robability. 27 5 
Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, with- 
out certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the Dif- 
ference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that 
in all the Parts of Knowledge there is Intuition ; each im- 
mediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connexion; 
in Belief not ſo: That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneous to the Thing I believe; ſomething not evi- 
dently joined on both Sides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under 
8 3 A 
. robability then, being to ſupp e 8 
Dae et our — and to guide us The an 
where that fails, is always converſant about ae abo: 4 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, but firmiq with 
only ſome Inducements to receive them for our own Ex- 


true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe perience, or the 


fwo following, |  Seflimony of 
Fin, The 2 of any Thing with r Expe- 
our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Ex- Vence. 


rience. 
". Secondly The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 
vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others; is to be 
conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. The wm 1 3: the Skill 
of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, 
a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Tefti- 

F. 3. 1 wanting that intuitive Evi- 
dence which infallibly determines the Under- Zn bis, all 
ſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the theArguments, 
Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought to Pro and con, 
examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee 0 to beex- 
how they make more or leſs for or againſi auined, before 
any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents . ee 79 4 
from it, and, upon a due Balancing the Whole, Judgment. 
reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm 
Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side or the other. For Ex- 
ample : | 

If I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabi- 
lity, it is Knowledge : But if another tells me he ſaw. a Man 
in England, in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water 
hardened with Cold; this * great Conformity with _ 

2 s 


where it is 
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is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 
Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the 
whole Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Relators 
are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
tereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of Fact 
is like to find more or leſs Belief, Though to a Man whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and who has never 
heard of any Thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Wit- 
neſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch 
Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard that Men walked upon 
it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed the ſlrange Things 
you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man; but 
now I am ſure you lye. | 
$. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pro- 
T hey being ca- bability of any Propoſition : and as the Confor- 
Fable of great mity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
Fariety. Obſervations, as the — and Conſtaney 
of Experience, and the Number and Credibility 
of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, o 
is any Propoſition, in itſelf, more or leſs probable. There is 
another, I confeſs, which, though by itſelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that is 
the Opinion of others though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one, ſince there 
is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſ- 
fent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans 
in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 
in Sweden. But of this wrong Ground of Aﬀent I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place. 
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§. 1.4 HE Grounds of Probability we have * 
[- laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our At 
160 6 as they are the * tions on ht te be re- 
which our Afent is built, ſo are they alſo» the glad by the 
Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or r of, 
ought to be regulated. only we are to take No- ability. 
tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 


there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which | 


ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear, at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
ſtick to, in the World, their Aſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them; 
it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that Side of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs ſifted the Matter as far as 
they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine to give any Light to the Queſ- 
tion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on 
which Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
cluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered ; 
and for the future they remain ſatished with the 'Teltimony of 
their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their A/- 
ſent as they afford it. 
$. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of The cannot 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their aways be 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 47 in 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in /e, and. 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any En ee way 
probable Truth, and that too in the fame Or- % 4 
3 der 
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felves with the der and regular Deduction of Conſequences, 
Remembrance in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
that we once them; which ſometimes is enough” to fill a 
Jae Ground large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or 
for fuch a De- elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opi- 
gree of Afent. nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 

the Proofs ; both which are impoſſible. It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the 


Caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, wheresf 


the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts; nay, which per- 
haps they are not able actually to recall. Without this, the 
groaeld Pore of Men muſt be either very Scepticks, or change 
every Moment, and yield themſelyes up to whoever, hav- 


ing lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments, 


which, for want of Memory, they are not able preſently to 
anſwer. p 2 8 
- 3. I cannot but own, that Men's /fichim 
The ill Conſe. to ER poſ Judgment, and 122 
guence of thir, to Concluſions formerly made, is often the 
Nagler Cauſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Mit- 
e er take. But the Fault is not that they rely 
riehtly made, on their Memories for what they have before 
| well judged, but becauſe they judged - before 
they bad well examined, May we not find a 

great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, that 


think (hay have formed right Judgments of ſeyeral Matters, 


and that for no other Reaſon but þecauſe they never thought 
otherwiſe ? who imagine themſelves . to have judged right, 
only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined, their 
own Opinions ? Which is indeed to think they judged tight, 
becauſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs. thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their 'Tenets, who have 
leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in Doubt. But, in Matters of Probability, it is not in every 
Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any Way concern the Queſtion ; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caft the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath 
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all the 


the L;eiſure; Patience, and Means to collect 
Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to 
conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that t 


is no more to be alledged for his better Information? And yet 


we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one Side or other. 
The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay; for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our ban mn in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain and nſtrative Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one 
Side or the other. | 3 

F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to te 
greateſt Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- Theright U/ 


D a wes without certain and indubitable it, i mutual 


s of their Truth; and it carries too 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, ' Lightneſs, 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their 
former Tenets preſently upon the Offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew In- 


ſufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain 


Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend- 
ſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably 
expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his 


own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to 


an Authority which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges 
not. For, however it may often miſtake, it can'own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit te the Will and Dic- 
rates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he aſſents, you mult 
give him Leave at his Leiſure to 15 over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti. 
culars, to ſee on which Side the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often 


ourſelves in the like Caſe; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if 


others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his Mind, that he things 
them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, I 
ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to- the 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpe- 
cially if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there 
never fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated ? We 
ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of In- 
formation, and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſlinace and! 
' perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their 'gwn, and re- 
ceive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon 
them, hem it is more than probable that we are no leſs obſti - 
nate in not embracing ſome of theirs, For where is the Man 
that has unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or can ſay, that 
he has examined to the Bottom all his own, or other Men's 
Opinions? The Neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, 
nay often upon very ſlight Grounds, in this fleeting State f 
Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy 
and careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others; at leaſt 
thoſe. who. have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own.” Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe to 
others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on 
other Men's Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 
they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and 
truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt in all the. 
Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, would have 
2 juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe. 
are fo few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be magi- 
iterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious 
is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. 1 n A dn 
Wenn §. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aſ- 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
<ither of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 
1 if 2, er upon Inducements of Probability are of two 
"Fecu:2/10, Forts, either concerning ſome, particular Exiſt- 
ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fact, which, falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Leſtimony; or elie concerning Things, which, being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch 
Teſtimony, | | | 
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6. Concerning the fi of theſe, viz, par- 
N e a x& 
Firſt, Where any particular Thing, conſo- 
nant to the 2 RIP of 3 
and others in the like Caſe, comes att b 4 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention 5 pv kay ha 
we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon Knowledge: 
it, as if it were certain, Knowledge; and we 
reaſon and act thereupon with as little Doubt, 
as if it were, perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Enghb- 
men, who have Occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that 
it froze. in England the laſt Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt, 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the 
neral Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 
ID concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-failing Ex- 
rience in like Caſes, to confirm+the Truth of any particular, 
tter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſles ;; ſuch are all the 
ſtated. Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regu» 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themſelves: For What our own and other Men's 
conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame” 
Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the Effects of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fize warmed a Man, 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency in 
Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water and ſwam in 
Quickſilver: Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular 
Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often 
7 we have to do with theſe Matters, and being generally 
poke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found 
conſtantly to be ſo, and thereſore not ſo much as controverted 
by any body, we are put paſt, Doubt, that a Relation affirm- 
0g any ſuc Thing to have been, or any Predication that i 
will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe 
Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as | abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as 
fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration; and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little, or no Difference between them 
and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded riſes ta 
Aſlyrance, ni F Ribs 30 \ 


awith ours, pro- 
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7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probabi- 
3 rl lity is, when I find by my own Experience, 
able Teftimony and the Agreement of all others that mention 
aud Experience it, a Thing to be for the moſt part ſo; and 
Jr the _ that the particular Inſtance of it is atteſted by 
. produce many and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſto 
W e giving us ſuch an Account of Men in all 
Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I had 
an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men 
prefer their private Advantage to the public; if all Hiſto- 
rians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is ex- 
tremely probable. And in this Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſuffi- 
cient Foundation to raiſe itſelf to a Degree which we may call 
Confidence. | | 
Fair fi- F$. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen in- 
mean, and che differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 
Nature of the that Way, that it ſhould thunder on a Man's 
Thing indiffer- Right or Left-hand, &c. when any particular 


ere, produces atter of Fa& is vouched by the concurrent 
alſo confident Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our 
Beli. Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 


2 ſuch a City in [taly as Reime; that about 1700 
Vears ago there lived in it a Man called Julius oo that 
he was a General, and that he won a Battle againft another 
called Pompey : This, though in the Nature of the Thing 
there be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being related by 
Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted by no one Writer, a 
Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, 
whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs. 3 
$. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 
Experience Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
and Teftime- Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
oy lafoing, the Judgment, and leaves us as little Libe 
Punch va! to believe or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtrati 
Probate, 7 does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
| dict common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and Exactneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſjent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Qbſer- 


yation 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti 
cular Inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 

rts, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, 

c. of the Reporters, that it is impoffible to reduce to pre- 
Ciſe Rules the various Degrees wherein Men give their Aſ- 
ſent. This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs. pro and con, upon due Examination, nicely 
weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one 
appear, upon the whole Matter, in a greater or leſs — 
to preponderate on either Side, ſo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call 
* Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſi, Diſbe- 
ef, &c. N 
A 10. This is what concerns Ant in Matters _ 
wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning Traditional | 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take No» Te/fimonies, - 
tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, *** farther re- 
which is, that though the atteſted-Copy of a 2 felt 
Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Corp ©7%% 
never ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible 
Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſ- 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Waile of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That 
any 1 the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
she leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiſtence of 
the Thing itſelf is what I call the original Truth. A credi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof : But 
if another equally credible do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of 
an Hear fa „is yet leſs conſiderable, So that, in traditional 
Truths, each Remove weakens the — * the Proof ; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find 
amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practiſed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
what a Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, 
cotemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all Queſtion,” only 


becauſe 
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becauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, ſaid it one after another. 
Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or "doubtful 
enough in their firſt Beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
found or deſerved little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 
Authors, are-thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
as undeniable. 3 Mig 1 | 
8. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſer 
Yet Hide | the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory; It is all the 
of greet U. Light we have in many Caſes ; and we receive 
from it a great Part of the "uſeful Truths we 
have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth itſelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probability can riſe higher than its firſt 
Original. What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſti- 
mony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſti- 
mony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited 
afterwards by hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo far 
from rom any Strength thereby, that it is only the 
weaker, Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadverteney, Miſtake of his 
Meaning, and a thouſand: odd Reaſons or Capricios Men's 
Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſeovered) may make 
one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning wrong. 
He that has but ever fs little examined the Citations of Writ- 
ers cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, 
where the Originals are wanting; and conſequently how 
much leſs Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This 
is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upon Night 
Grounds, can never” after eome to be more valid in future 
Ages, N repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from 
the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in 
the Mouth or Welting of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in 
his from whom he received 1t,7 * is — 
n 4 PLS I. The © Probabilities we have hitherto 
lu Tig mentianed, are only fuch as concern Matter of 
«ubich Set Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
canns! ©//ea> ſervation and Teſtimony, There remains that 
ver, Analog vis ther Sort, concerning which Men entertain 
e, Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 
of Probability. ro hings be ſuch, that falling not under the 
Reach , our Senſes, they are not capable of 
Teflimony. Such arc, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 
tions 
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tions of finite immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, 
Angels, Devils, Cc. or the Exiſtence of material Beings, 
which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote 
neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take Notice of; as Whether 
there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Planets; and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe,” 2. Con- 
cerning the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works 
of Nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways 
and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and move: The Loadſtone draws Iron; 
and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 
Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the 
like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 

and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, comin 

not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examine 
by them, or be atteſted by any body, and thereſore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or Jeſs agree 
to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as they 
hald Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation.. Analogy in theſe Matters is the only Help we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility. - Thus, obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewiſe, that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, . — Silk, Sc. does the like, 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies is 
in them nothing but the different Arrangement and Refraction 
of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connexion of one with another, 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which are ſo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard, Mat- 
ter 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where In- 
ſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick-ſighted 
enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no 
Life ? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 
as the Quantiry does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at a 
remote Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. 
The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men and 
ſome Animals ; but if we will compare the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo 
little Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gra- 
dual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of the 
Creation that are beneath Man, the Rule of Analogy may 
make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us and 
our Obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intel- 
ligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of the Cre- 
ator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are every one at 
no great Diſtance from the next to it. This Sort of Proba- 
bility, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, and 
the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influence; and a 
wary Reaſoning from Analogy leads us often into the Diſco- 
"my of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which would other- 


wiſe lie concealed. | | 
$. 13. Though the common Experience, and 


One Caſe the or ay Courſe of Things, have juſtly a 
where contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 
ry Experience make them give or refuſe Credit to any Thin 
leſſens net the propoſed to their Belief; yet there is one C 
Tie wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at 
by Him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature; 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit them- 
ſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, which need ſuch Con- 
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F. 14. Befides thoſe we have hitherto men- F 
9084 there is one Sort of Propoſitions that e, 
challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon 18 . 
bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſed higheſt Cer- 
agree or diſagree with common Experience, fang. 
and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. 

The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony 

is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that 
is of God himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name Revelation, and our Aſſent to it Faith: ich 
as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes 
all Wavering, as our Knowledge itſelf; and we-may as well 
doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether an — 
from God be true. So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle 
of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room for 


Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a di- 


vine Revelation, and that we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall 
expoſe ourſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and 
all the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aſ- 
ſurance in what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe Caſes our Aſſent can be rationally no higher than the 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is the Mean- 


ing of the Expreſſions it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its 


being a Revelation, or that this is its true Senſe, be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aﬀu- 
rance or Diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Pro- 
bability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it 
ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall 
_ ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon; though, in Truth, it he 
nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon, 


CHAP, 


C HAP. XVII. 
Of Reaſon. 


* §. 1. AE Word Reaſon, in the Engliſh 
ian Sig © Language, has different Significations : 
a f Sometimes it is taken for true and 
2 — clear Principles; ſometimes for clear and fair 
. Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſome- 
times for the Cauſe, and particularly the nal Cauſe, But 
the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Significa- 
tion different from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- 
culty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much 
ſurpaſſes them. wr 
Wherein ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Reaſoning ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and 
*. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
without us (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 
iſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- 
felf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes; What 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but 
outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is 
there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aﬀent : for it hath 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and, indeed, 
contairs two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one 
it finds out, and by the other it ſo orders the intermediate 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connexion there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought 


for, which is that we call lation or Inference, and conſiſts in 


nothing but the Perception of the Connexion there is between 
the Ideas, in each Step of the DeduCtion, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at 


7 Know- 


§. 2. If 1 Knowledge, as has been 
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Knowledge: or their probable Connexion, on which it gives 
or with- holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intuition 

reach but a very little Way. The greateſt Part of our Know- _ 
ledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes where we are'fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 
inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true with- 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For, as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nexion of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge z/ ſo it like- 
wile perceives the probable Connexion of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourle to which 
it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly ealled Reaſon. . For, where the Mind goes 
not perceive this probable. Connexion; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connexion or no, there 
Men's Opinions are. not the Product of Judgment, or the Con- 
ſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Hazard, of 
a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and with- 
out Direction. i — | 

i 3 So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe 

four Degrees; the ficſt and higheſt is the diſ- Ita four Parts, 
covering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, 

the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and 
Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiv- 
ing their Connexion; and the fourth, a making a right Con- 
cluſion, Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be obſerved in any ma- 
thematical Demonſtration : It being one Thing to perceive 
the Connexion of each Part, as the 1 is made by 
another; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
cluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a Demonſtration 
clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from 


all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 
Proofs by which it is made. 0 
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- $.-4- There is one Thing more, which 1 
Ollogi/m 2 ſnall deſire to be conſidered — Reaſon; 
3 of and that is, whether Syllogifm, as is generally 
Reaſon. thought, be the proper Inftrument of it, and 

the uſefulleſt Way of exerciſing this Faculty, 
The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe : | 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connexion of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more; 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps bet- 

ter, without it. | 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connexion of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 
He that will look into many Parts of Afia and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms : And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is 
made uſe of on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period ; 
and ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, ew it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe it ſhews by the ar- 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly 
ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the many 
Ways that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know + 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do fo. All who have 
ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three 
Propoſitions laid together, in one Form the Concluſion will be 
certainly right, but in another not certainly ſo, I grant are 
certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiſes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures, But they who have not ſo 
far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by virtue of Syl- 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 
miles ; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumenta- 
tion; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain. —_ 
is 
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if, of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms, ate ex- 
tremely few in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and if of 
thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very 
ſmall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms, 
in the allowed Modes and Figures, do conclude right, without 
knowing certainly that they do ſo; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken 
for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of Know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was not one 
Man that did, or could know any Thing by Reaſon ; and that 
ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, there 1s not one of Ten 
Thouſand that doth. * | 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to. Ariſſatle to maks 
them rational, z. e. thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that, in above 
threeſcore Ways that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
the Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of ſyllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught 
to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay 
not this any way to leſſen Artftotle, whom I look on as one 
of the greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients; whoſe large 
Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled; and who in this very = 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may. be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any Thing. And 1 
readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and defire to make the beſt 
Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 
to = concluſive, and others not ; not by the Forms. them- 
ſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 
. viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
chat the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather lowering, — 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſaſe for 
her to go Abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clearly fees the probable Connexion of all theſe, "ws. 
South-Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them ther 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them: And 
the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connexion : And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby comes ſhorteſt and eleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſms. * 5 

2 is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is righly made: but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Haſte, 
before it perceives the Connexion of the Ideas that muſt hold 
the Extremes together. | 0 

To infer, is nothing but, by virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or 


ſuppoſe ſuch a Connexion of the two Ideas of the inferred 


Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propofition laid down, 
Mn ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connexion of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded" rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without fuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nexion of them? for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connexion every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without ein what Connexion it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for 

the 
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the Madius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no- 
body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived Agree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 
Extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each inter- 
mediate /dea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
viſible Connexion with thoſe two it is placed between, or elfe 
thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connexion, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inſtance 
above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 
and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of the 
Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 
Conclufion or Propoſition inferred? v. g. Men ſball be 
puniſhed, —— —— Ged the Puniſher, juſt Puniſhment, 
the Puniſbed guilty, —— —— could have done otherwiſe, 
Freedom —— —— —Self-determmation : by which Chain 
of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self- de- 
termination appear to be connected, 1. e. this Propoſition, 
Mein can determine themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other IVorld. For here 
the Mind ſeeing the Connexion there is between the Idea 
of Men's Puniſhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 
puniſbing; between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of the Punifh- 
ment; between the Fuſtice of the Puniſhment and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe ; between a Power: to do 
otherwiſe and Freedom; and between Freedom and Self-de- 
termination, ſees the Connexion between Men and Self-deter- 
mination. 

Now, I aſk, whether the Connexion of the Extremes be 
not more clearly ſeen in this {imple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions and Jumble of five or fix 
* Syllogiſms? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ſomebody ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, an tier Contrexion 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
ſpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain. Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syl- 
logiſms, For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas 
muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muft 
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ſee the Connexion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 
it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 
Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the 
Force of the Argumentation, i. e. the Connexion of the Ex- 
tremes, one jot the better, [For thoſe that are not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea- 
ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and concluſive Mades and Figures or no, and ſo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Connexion, being diſturbed, renders the IIlation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo- 
gicians themſelves, they ſee the Connexion of each interme- 
diate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 
giſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syllogiſm 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connexion of any two 
Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connexion 
ſeen in them ſhews 5 29 Connexion the Extremes. have 
one with another. But what Connexion the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllagiſin, that no Syl- 
fogiſm does or can ſhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive, as they ſtand there in that Juxta- poſition, only by its 
own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Light at all; it only ſhews, that if the 
intermediate Idaa agrees with thoſe it is on both Sides im- 
mediately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they 
are called Extremes, do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 
mediate Connexion of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, on which the Force of the Reaſoning depends, 
is as well ſeen before as after the Syllagiſin is made, or elſe he 
that makes the Syllagiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has 
been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the per- 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to- 
gether, in a Juxta-poſition; which View of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſition, 
whether that Propoſition be placed as a Major, or a Minor, in a 
S;//ogijm, or no. 

Ot what Uſe then are Syllogi/ms? I anſwer, Their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
nifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, who from 

| thence 
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thence have learned without Shame to deny the Connexion of 
Ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an inge- 
nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to find 
it, there is no Need of any ſuch Form to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Naum and Reaſonableneſs of it is 
better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order. 
And hence it is, that Men, in their own Enquiries after Truth, 
never uſe ae to convince themſelves, [or in teaching 
others to inſtruct willing Learners.] Becauſe, before they can 
put them into a Syllogi/m, they muſt ſee the Connexion that 
is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other Ideas it is 
ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agreement ; and 
when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For, to make 
uſe again of the former Inſtance, I aſk, whether the Mind, 
— the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea 
between the Puniſhment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſned, 
(and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogiſm ? 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example ; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind makes 
uſe of to ſhew the Connexion of Homo and Vivens; I aſk, 
whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that - 
Connexion in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connecting 
1dea in the Middle ; thus, | 


Homo Animal— — Vivens 3 


Than in this perplexed one, 
Animal Vi ven. — Homo —— Animal. 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connexion between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention 

of * = 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the — Truth, — them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes. But 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the 
Reaſon 2 ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at 3 | 
are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, 
4 © Rhetatical 


2, 
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Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is; that their Fancies being ſtruck with 


ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they negle& to ob- 


ſerve, or do not eaſily perceive, what are the true Ideas upon 
which. the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the 
Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blended and 
confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem 
to ſhew a Connexion: where there is none, or at leaſt do 
hinder the Diſcovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked /deas, on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due Order; in which Poſition the Mind tak- 
ing a View of them, ſees what Connexion they have, and 
ſo is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a 
Syllogiſm at all. | | 

I grant. that Mede and Figure are commonly made uſe of 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of fuch 
looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and fo I myſelf formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter Exami- 
nation, I now nnd, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked 
in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogiſm ;- not only as ſubjecting each 


Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in its 


proper Place, whereby its Connexion is beſt obſerved ; but 
alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe 
(who are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 
Aide and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms 
are eſtabliſhed ; wheteas a due and orderly placing of the 
Ideas, upon which the Inference is made; makes every one, 
whether Logician or not Logician, who underſtands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or 


Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, in or out of Syl- 


logiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Co- 
herence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of 
Connexion in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the 
Inference. . | 

And thus I have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 
F believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Prince's Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in Danger to be miſmanaged, fince thoſe who are relied 


upon, 
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upon, and have uſually a Stroke in them, are not al 
fuck, who have the 7 Luck to be perfectly — 
the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt Way to 
detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourfes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſhood 
and Miſtake, that they would every where have neglected 
to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence : 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act ac- 
cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scho- 
laſticx Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, 
whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and better 
ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would not refuſe to ſee 
what was viſibly ſhewn them. 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
Difeovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Uſe Made and 
Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above confidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Formg 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, ' than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation; and for this I appeal to common Ob- 
ſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods 
of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and filenced in 
this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side : They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverſary to be the more ſkilful Diſputant, but 
reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on their Side; and go 
away, worſted as they are, with the fame Opinion 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries : and if it be certain, that Fallacies can be 
couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 
ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 


I have 


I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men 
ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 
Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than belongs to them, and think that 
Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of their Reaſoning Fa- 
culty without them. Some Eyes want Spectacles to ſee 
Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, nobody can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe 
who do ſo will be thought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a, little too much to depreſs and diſcre- 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration, where it is 
ſtrong and exerciſed, _— ſees quicker and clearer without 
Syllogiſm. If Uſe of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences 
in Argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt 
the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 
ale not juſt the ſame Helps that he finds a need of. 
| $. 5. But, however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little in think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe 
Demenfira- at all in Probabilities, For the Aﬀent there be- 
tion, eſs im ing to be determined by the Preponderancy, af- 
f 0 — a due Weighing of all the Proof, 4 all 
Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo un- 
fit to affiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running 
away with one aſſumed 8 one topical Argument, 
| naw th that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome 
remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled, perhaps, and 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, requi- 
ſite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the 
greater Probability, 
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6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be 


400 in convincing Men of their Errors and Server not to 
Miſtakes ; (and yet I would fain ſee the Man —— * 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Pint of 3 nes t 
Syllogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our 0 in that Fact 
Part, which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which we 
moſt need its Help in; and that js, the finding out of Proofs 
and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogi/m ſerve not 
to furniſh the Mind with- theſe intermediate /deas that may 
ſhew the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 
ſoning diſcoyers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhal- 
ing and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th 
Propofition of the firſt Book of Euclid is very true; but 
the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove ſyllogiſtically : ſo that Syllogiſm comes after Know- 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. &yl- 
bogiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any Addition to it. And if 
a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will not 
do much otherwiſe than he, who having 8 Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into 
Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the 
Hands of his People, and his Spaniſb Iron ſo, he had brought 
to light but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in 
the dark Entrails of America, And I am apt to think, that 
he who ſhall employ all the Force of his Reaſon only in 
brandiſhing of Syllogi/ms, will diſcover very little of that Maſs 
of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the ſecret Re- 
ceſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtick 
Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
any Schalaſtick Proceeding by the ftrit Rules of Mode and 
igure. 
S8. 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there Ober Helps 
Mo = to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in Hul be 
this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious - Vfb. 
Heooker encourages me to ſay, who in his Ec, | 75 
3 , 


it. 
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Pol. 1. 1. F. 6. ſpeaks thus: / there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learning; (which Helps, I muſt plainly con- 
feſs, this Age of the World, carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there would undoubt- 
edly be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity of Judgment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between 
Men that are now, and Innocents, I do not pretend to have 
found or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means. 
It is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething 
out of the Way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I ſhall have given an Occaſion to others to caſt 
about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts 
for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I 
fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules 
and Dictates of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe Sort of 
Cattle, (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whole Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundum ęſt, fed qua itur. But 
I can be bold to ſay, that this Age is adorned. with ſome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Com- 
prehenſion, that, if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. | 
$. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
We reaſm of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
about Parti- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
culars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to 
take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 
Rules of Syllogiſm; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one gene- 
ral Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars : Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge 1s only about the [deas ex- 
iſting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular Exiſtences; and our Knowledge and Rea- 
ſoning about other Things is only as ey correſpond with 
thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas is the 
whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. nnn 


ut 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in thia, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch as more than one par- 
ticular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thofe Iaeas 
be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, be- 
for. I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquite, 
whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon. 
it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, i. e. the intermediate {deas by its Intervention, to 
ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two in Queſ- 
tion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them; which might be eaſily done by 
tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Adedins Termi- 
nus the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. 

As thus, | 8 2 


Omnis Homo oft Animal, 
Omne Animal e viuens, 
Ergo omnis Homo gt vin. 


Omne Corpus eſt extenſum & falidum,, | 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum ejt-pura:extenſie, 
Erga. Corpus non g pura exten. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inftanges in Syllogifms, 
whoſe Concluſious are particular. The ſfame-Reaſor: holds for 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 8 
$. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firft, Reaſen 

Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us fails xs for 
through the vaſt Spaces and large Rooms of this an Ideas. 

mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the EE 
real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein it fails us : As, why 37 * 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail, It neither 
does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. And there- 
fore, where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, 
and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
3 . we 


— 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, it is 


only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 


10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puz- 


8 
2dly, Becauſe zled, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Con- 
of obſcure and fuſun, or Imperfettion of Funk 4 75 —— 
imperfect | ; and there we are involved in Difficulties 
Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having any 
perfect Idea of the leaft Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtinct Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Diffi- 
culties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Contra- 
ditions about them. Thus we having but imperfect [dras of 


the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 


us, and much imperfecter yet of the Operation of GOD, 


run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 


Reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 

i §. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon 1 often 5 a 
birdly, For tand, becauſe it percerves not thoſe Ideas, which 
20G - al could ſerve 4 ſhew the certain e Apree- 
mediate Ideas. ment or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas: 
And in this ſome Men's Faculties far out- go 
others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inftance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men with 
Amazement looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think 
the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more than 

human. | 
| | F. 12. Fourthly, The Mind, by proceeding upon 
Fourthly, Be- falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdities 
caxſe of wrong and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 
Principles. tradictions, without knowing how to free itſelf : 
per BY And in that Caſe it is in vain to implore the 
| Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
Falſhood, and 7 — the Influence of thoſe wrong Principles. 
Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Build- 
ing upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that, if he will 
purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 


in Perplexities. 


4 
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8. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfet Idas 
often involve our Reaſon, ſo, upon the ſame Tſibh, 
Ground, do- dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, — 
often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not 92% 
warily attended to, puzzle Men's Reaſon, and *O" 
bring them to a Nonplus : But theſe two lat- 
ter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But the 
Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious ; and the Per- 
plexities or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are every where 
obſervable. 

$. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the 


Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them- Our higheft 


ſelves immediately compared one with another : 22 of 
And in theſe the Mind is able to perceive that wedge 


they agree or diſagree, as clearly as that it has e, 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch 2 Kew 


of a Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, as 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And this 
therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge, which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certain- 
In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims which 
nobody has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as 
is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon 
as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In the Diſ- 
of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the 
diſcurſive Faculty, no Need of Reaſoning ; but they are known 
by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And ſuch, if 
I w gueſs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
Is have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect ſhall 
ave in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, which now 
either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which our ſhort- 
ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. | 4 18 
F 15. But though we have here and there a f 
little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright 7%* next is 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas _ oy 
are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement by Reaſoning. 
or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparin 
them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſoning, and muſt, 


by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall take the Liberty to 


Ft, 


mention here again, 
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Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though it 
cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention. of other Ideas, which 

can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate /dea on both Sides, 
with thoſe which we would compare, is 'plainly diſcerned, 
there it amounts to Demonſtration; whereby Knowledge is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt; the Truth is ſeen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is true, there is 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be 
a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it with- 
before, when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagreement. of the 
Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of the whole 
Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of what is neceſſary to 
make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or overlooked. T his 
makes ſome Demonſtrations Jong and perplexed, and too 
hard for thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to 
erceive, and exactly carry fo many Particular orderly: in their 
Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate 
Speculations, are fain ſometimes. to go over them again, and 
there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 
at Certainty, But yet, where the Mind clearly retains the Intu- 
ition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, Sc. there the Agree- 
ment of the firſt and the fourth is a-Demionſtration, and pro- 
duces certain Knowledge, which may. be.called Rational Know- 
ledge, as the other is Intuitiue. | 
$. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe 
To ſupply the Agreement or Diſagreement can no other- 
arrowne/sof wile be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
this, we have others, which have not a certain Agreement 
nothing but with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one : 


3 „ And in theſe it is that the Judgment is pro- 
Tien perly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 

5 Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, 


though 
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though it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to that which 


is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tie the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Probability 
is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as 
Knowledge does Demonſtration. The — 


mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability; and then 
caſting them up all right together, chuſe that Side which has 
the Overbalance. | A 
$. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception of Intuition, De- 
the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of two mon/tration, 
1deas, immediately compared together. Judgment. 
Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two /deas, by the Intervention of 
one or more other Ideas. $4 i A 
udgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſ- 
2 2 113 of one + Pune Ideas, whoſe certain 
cement or Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but 
hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 
$. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition 
from another, or making Inferences in Words, Conſequences 
be a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it % Fords, and 
is uſually employed about ; yet the principal A& Con/equences 
of Ratiocination is the finding the Agreement Ideas. 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with another, 5 
by the Intervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 


two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their Equality by Fuxta-poſition 


Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs of fuch Ideas: 
And Things agree or diſagree, as teally they are ; but we ob- 
ſerve it only by our Ideas. 
$. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be | 
worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts Four Sorts of 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments. 
others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on Fig, Ad Ve- 
their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to recundiam. 
filence their Oppoſition. | | 
Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, , Ley or ſome other Cauſe, has 
ined a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
ſteem with ſome Kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
bliſned in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 
Vol. II. : X Modeſty 


: | xcellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Efti- | 


„ 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when 
a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpect and Sub- 
miſſion by others; and it is looked upon as Inſolence for a 
Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againft the cur- 
rent Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance againſt 
that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. 
Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Caufe, and is ready to ſtile it Im- 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. This 
I think may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 

§. 20. Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 

Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignor antiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 
in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit 
what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 
J call Argumentam ad Ignorantiam. | | 

$. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 

Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 
Hominem. ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
der the Name of Argumentum ad Hemiem. 

F. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Judicium. Knowledge or Probability, This I call Argu- 

mentum ad Judicium. his alone of all the 
four _— true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
Way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another Man's 

Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any other 
Conſideration but that of Convifion, will not contradict him. 
2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 
I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 

; Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right 1 
Cocos he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may 
modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Pertunliog ; I 
may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better ; I ma 
be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This 
may diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 
not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error. 
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S. 23. By what has been before ſaid of R, „ 
*. al by able to make ſome Gueſs ang. 8 
Diktinclion of Things into thoſe that are ac- * 8 
cording to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. Regen. 
I. Actording to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, Ry 
Whoſe Truth we can diſcovet by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ideas we have from Senſation and * nd by natural 
Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are 
ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by 
Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are 
ſuch Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and diſtin Idear. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD 
is according to Reaſon : the Exiſtence of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaſon; the Reſurrection of the Dead: 
above Reaſon. Farther; as above Reaſon may be taken in 2 
double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above Probability, or 
above Certainty ; ſo; in that large Senſe alſo; contrary to Reaſon + 
is, I ſuppoſe; ſometimes taken. » 

§. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word J.. 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppaſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith nat op 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized . 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or ; 
hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aﬀent of the Mind; which, if it be re- 
plated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing but 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes; without having any Reaſon for believing; may be in 
Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks I ruth as he 
ougght, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
to the beſt of his Power, however he ſotnetimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Chanee; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaft is certain; that he muſt 
be accountable for whatevet Miſtakes he runs into; whereas 
he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GOD hag 
we him; and ſeeks fincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe 

elps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
+ tmiſs Truth, he will not * Reward of it: For he go- 

2 verns 
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verns his Aſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according as 
Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were 
given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the 
clearer Evidence and greater Probability. But, ſince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them 
in the following Chapter. 


KAI ee LO SOIT IOC JO, 
CHAP. XVII. 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinct Provinces. 


§. 1. VT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are 
Neceſſary to of Neceſſity ignorant, and want Know- 
know their ledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas. 
Boundaries. - 


2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want clear 
and determined ſpecihck /deas, 4. That we want Probability 
to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither Know- 
ledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men, to bottom 
our Reaſon upon. 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to 
lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon : 
the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, if not 
of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps 
Miſtakes in the World: For, till it be reſolved how far we are 
to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in 
vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat-. 
ters of Religion. | 
1 $. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will 
Reaſon what help them, make uſe of it gladly ; and where 
us untradi. it fails them, they ys out, It is Matter of Faith, 
ftingtiſhed, and above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how they 

can argue with any one, or ever convince a 
Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down ftrie Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which ought 
to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Fait 
has any thing to do. | 


Reaſon 
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* "Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
to be the Diſcovery of the — or Probabilit of ſuch Pro- 
poſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Deduction 
made from ſuch Ideas which it has got by the Uſe of its natural 
Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. 

Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, 
not thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, ot upon the 
Credit of the Propoſes, as coming from GOD, in ſome ex- 
traordinary Way of Communication. This Way of diſcover- 
ing Truths to Men we call Revelation. 

F. 3. Firſt, then, I ſay, that no Man inſpired 
by G 5 D, can by any Revelation communicate to No new' fimple 
others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not Idea can be 
before from Senſation or Reflection. Par. what- conveyed by 
ſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from # aditional 
the immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelation, tion. 
if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be convey- 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; becauſe 
Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other 
Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and it is by the Cuſtom of 
uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 
latent Ideas; but yer only ſuch Ideas as were there before. 
For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas 
only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of ; but 
cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
fimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other Signs, which can- 
not ſignify to us Things of which we have before never had 
any Idea at all. 

Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when he 
was wrapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new. Ideas 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
| others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Thin 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into t 
Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing G O D ſhould diſ- 
cover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody can deny) which had 
fix Senſes, and imprint on his Mind the Ideas conveyed: to 
theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas imptinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who, having the 


other four Senſes perfect, me always totally wanted the fifth 
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of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas then, which are the Founda - 
tion and ſole Matter of all pur Notions and Knowledge, we 
ruſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Fa- 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional Revelation ; I ſay, traditional Revelation, in Di- 
ſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I mean that 
firſt Impreflion which is made immediately by GOD on 
the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds ; 
and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Concep- 
tions one to another, | | 

§. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths may 


oy — be diſcovered, and conveyed down from Reæuela- 
3 tion, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and b 


* „ thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. 80 GO 
22 might, by cle diſcover the Truth of 
alh by Reaſon, any Propoſition in Euclid; as well as Men, by 
but not with the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
the ſame Cer- make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
tainty that of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe of. Re- 
Reafon oth. yelation, GOD having furniſhed us with na- 
. tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear 
Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own {deas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt from GOD, 
dan never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtinct Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas: v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages ſince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two 
right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, 
upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed: But 
that would never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my 
own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by 
our Senſes: v. g. The Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to 
us by Writings, which had their Original from Revelation; 
and yet nobody, I think, will ſay, he fas as certain and 
clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it; 
or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been 
alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance Hay 
- at 
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that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſed writ b 
Moſes inſpired; but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that ſoſe 
writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the 
Aſſurance of its being a Revelation is leſs ſtill than the Aſus» 
rance of his Senſes, % | 
5. In Propolitions then, whoſe Certain- 

ty is built upon the clear Petception of the Rewelatien 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attained cannot be ad. 
either by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evi- mitted againff 
dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions of e cle Evi- 
Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the dence of Reas. 
Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain . 
our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Mind 
becauſe the natural Ways of Knowledge could ſettle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſſu- 
rance we can poſſibly have of any Thing, unleſs where GOD 
immediately reveals it to us; and there too our Aſſurance can 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation 
from GOD. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 
ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 
any Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear Evidence of his own Underſtanding : For ſince no 
Evidence of our Faculties, by which we receive ſuch Reve- 
lations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtin&t Knowledge: v. g. 
the {deas of one Body and one Place do ſo clearly agree, and 
The Mind has ſo eyident a PerceÞtion of their Agreement, that 
we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame 
Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, however it ſhould 

retend to the Authority of a divine Revelation: ſince the 

vidence, Fir/t, That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it 
to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; can ne- 
yer be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And therefore no Propoſition can be 
received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 
uch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge + 

auſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 

tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever-: 
And there would be felt no Difference between Truth and 


Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
Wald, if doubrful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf 
| . evident; 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give Way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore 
eontrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of any of our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
or any other Title whatſoever ; For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing that contradifts our Knowledge; becauſe, 
though Faith be founded on the Teſtimony of G OD, (who 
cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition tq us ; yet we cannot 
haye an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Reve- 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge: ſince the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 
GOD revealed it; which in this Caſe, where the phy pug 
ſuppoſed to be reyealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon, 
will always have this Objection hanging to it, (viz. ) that we 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from GOD, the 
bountiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true, 
muſt oyerturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know- 
ledge he has given us; render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly 
deſtroy the maſt excellent Part of his Workmanſhip, our 
Underſtandings; and put a Man in a Condition, wherein 
he will have Jeſs Light, leſs Conduct, than the Beaſt that 
periſneth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
(and perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of any thing to be a 
divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of its own 
Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear Evi- 
dence of its Reaſon, to gi place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
— has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Principles 
ave. 

5 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 

Traditiona , and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 
much leſs. to be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe who 
| pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and 1s that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only diyine Revelation, 
and nothing elſe ; Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 
monly divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, byt 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed, So hat I 
do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
Obje& 


* 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration, Without 
ſuch a Revelation, the believing or not believing that Pro- 
poſition, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch as I 
muſt come to an Aſſent to only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, 
which can never require or-enable me to believe that which 
is contrary to itſelf : it being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unrea- 
ſonable. | 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have above- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ; and Revelation, though 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees : Nor can we be obliged, 
where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it 
for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of 
Faith; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Dictates of Reaſon. | 

$. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many K-48 
Things, wherein we have very imperfect No- Things above 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, of Kea/er, 
whoſe - paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by 
the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at all: theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our na- 
tural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, the 
proper Matter De Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 
belled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; 
and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and the 
like, being beyond the Diſcovery z Reaſon, are purely Mat- 
2 of Faith, with which Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do, 

8. But ſince GOD, in giving us the | 
Like of Reaſon, has not Da. tied up his — 
own Hands from affording us, when he thinks 6 if roueal- 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe. %, dre Mar- 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able fer of Faith. 
to give a probable Determination; Revelation 
where God has been pleaſed to give it, muh carry it again? 
. tbe probable Conjectures of Reaſon ; becauſe the Mind, not be- 

| ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatis- 
fied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtil] belongs to Reaſon to judge of the Truth of 
its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 
Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, 
and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear 
and diſtin Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to 
a Matter within its Province: ſince a Man can never have 
ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition, which con- 
tradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Know- 
ledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the Words 
rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the contrary 
is true; and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a Mat- 
ter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as 
2 Matter of Faith. | 
| §. 4 Firft, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 
Rewelatien, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
in Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 
ewhere Reaſon purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon, 
cannot judge, Secondly, All Propolitions, whereof the Mind, 
or but prot by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come 
Bly, ought tobe to determine and judge from naturally acqui- 
hearkened to, red Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Dif- 
ference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it 
has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 
Truth only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a 
Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the Principles of all Reaſon; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, 
I fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent 
even againſt Probability. For where the Principles. of Rea- 
ſon have not evidenced a Propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, 
and Ground of Aﬀent, may determine; and ſo it may be Mat- 
ter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon; becauſe Reaſon, in that 
particular Matter, being able to reach no higher than Probability, 
Faith gave the Determination where Reaſon came ſhort ; and 


Revelation diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 


F. 10, 
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& 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith 
reaches, and that without any Violence or 
Hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured 
or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by 
new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 
eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever 
God hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt 


* 


In Matters 
«where Rea ſom 
can afford cer» 
tain Know- 
ledge, that is 
to be hearken» 
ed to, 


can be made of it. This is the proper Object | 
of Faith : But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Rea- 
ſon muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject 
2 greater * to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow 
it to entertain Probability in Oppoſition to r and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senſe we underſtand it, fo clear, and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconſiftent with the clear and ſelfrevi- 
dent Dictates of Reaſon, has @ right to be urged or aſſented to, 
as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do, 
Whatſoever is divine Revelation, oyght to oyer-rule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices and Intereſts, and hath a Right to be 
received with full Aſſent: Such a Submiffion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge. This ſhakes not the — of Reaſon, but 
leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were 


given us, | 
§. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Rea- 
fon are not kept diſtinct by theſe Boundaries, there 


will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for 


IF the Boun- | 
aaries be not 


Reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opini- 
ons and Ceremonies, that are to be found in 
2 ſeveral Religions of the World, will not 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up 
of Faith in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, 
] think, in a good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſur- 
dities that fill almoſt all the Religions which 


ſet between 
Faith & Rea - 
Jon, no Enthu - 

fiaſm, ar Ex- 
travagancy in 
Religion, can 
be contradictꝭ · 
ed. 


oſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having 
— principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural 
Superſtition ; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
ſiderate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and 


judge 


ee rr 
* 


_ neceſſary, 
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judge them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 


GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
oftenſive to a ſober good Man. So that, in effect, Religion, 
which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt 
peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, 
is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and more 
ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eft : I 
believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man, paſs for a 
Sally of Zeal; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to 
chuſe their Opinions or Religion by, 


S&H AP; XX. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 


§. 1. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
Love of Truth | H the Search of Truth, ought in the 


firſt Place to prepare his Mind with 

a Love of it: For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is nobody in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet, for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz, The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
ater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
Vhoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for 
T ruth's Sake, but for ſome other By-end. For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 
ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth; it be- 
inz as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould 1 * 
cent 
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Aﬀſent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, 


as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to any 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in Effect, to love it as a 
Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be 
true. In any Truth that gets not Poſſeſſion of our Minds 
by the irreſiſtible Light of Self- evidence, or by the Force 6f 
Died, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, are the 
Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can 
receive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
Underftandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give 


to any Propolition more than it receives from the Principles 


and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclina- 
tions that Way, and is fo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from 
them. 


$. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dicta- 


ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 4 Forward- 


to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant #4 te dictate, 


of this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments : em whence. . 


For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 

he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has al- 
ready impoſed on his own ? Who can reaſonably expect Ar- 
guments and Conviction from him in dealing with others, 
whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his Deal- 
ing with himſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that 
belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent by only 
its own Authority, i. e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence 
which it carries with it. | 


F. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 


Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aﬀent, Force of En- : 


which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- #hufia/m. 
rity, and is as confidently relied on, as either 
Faith or Reaſon ; I mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by Rea- 
fon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in Effect 
it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own 
Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion 
and Conduct, 

F. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby Reaſon and 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Revelation. 
all Knowledge, communicates te Mankind that 


7 Portion 
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Portion of Truth which he has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged by 
a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by G OD imme- 
diately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſti- 
mony and Proofs it gives, that they come from GOD. 80 
that he that takes away Reaſon, to make Way for Revela- 
tion, puts out the Light of both, and does much the ſame, 
as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the bet- 
ter to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Tele- 
ſcope. ; 
Th 8 . Immediate Revelation being a much 
Riſe of En- eaſier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 
thufiaſm. and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no Wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- 
tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, Hence we ſee, that, in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
ter Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admittance to 
his Favour, than is afforded to others, have often flattered 
themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with 
the Deity, and frequent Communications from the Divine 
Spirit. GOD I own cannot be denied to be able to enlighten 
the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the Mind immediately 
from the Fountain of Light. This they underſtand he has 
promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to expect 
it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, choſen by him, and 
depending on him ? a 

| $. 6: Their Minds being thus prepared, 

Enthuſiaſm. whatever groundlefs Opinion comes to fettle 

itſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illu- 
mination from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine 
CN And whatſoever odd Action they find in them- 
ſelves a ftrong Inelination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to 
be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; it 
is a Commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in execu- 
ting it. 

T 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, 
though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, 
but riſing from the Conecits of a warmed or over-weening 

Brain, 
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Brain, works yet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of th 
two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly obedient 
to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves ; and the whole 
Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is 
carried by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new 
Principle, carries all eaſily with it; when got above common 
Senſe, and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon and Check of 
Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authority, in Con- 
currence with our own Temper and Inclination. 

$. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- 
vagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, Frrbufiaſm 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong miſtaken for 
Principle, ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Seeing and 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- Feeling. 
fhing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 
be inſpired, and be above the common and natural Ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Men's Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Cer- 
tainty without Proof and without Examination, *tis a hard 
Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is Joſt upon them: 
They are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken ; tis clear and viſible 
there, like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine ; ſhews itſelf, and 
needs no other Proof but its own Evidence ; they feel the 
Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reafon hath nothing to do 
with what they fee and feel in themſelves ; what they have a 
ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Proba- 
tion, Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to 
have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees 
it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other. When the 
Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. We 
ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not the 
Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 
is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demonſtration with 
it; and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm to aſſiſt us to 
diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 
Candle, Reaſon. 4 

§. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men: They are 
ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their Perſuaſions are right; 


only 
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only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they 
fay is ſtripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this is 
all it amounts to; and yet theſe Similies ſo impoſe on them, 
that they ſerve them, for Certainty in themſelves, and De- 
monſtration to others. - 

| F. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 
Enthuſiaſm ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
how to be diſ- build ſo much. "Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear 
covered. Light, and they fee : They have an awakened 

Senſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are 
ſure, be diſputed them, For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, nobody can deny it him that he does ſo, But 
here let me aſk : This Seeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 


Fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit of God moving that 


Inclination ? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 


muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 
ourſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and 


| yt not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God, 


may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation : Nay, I 
wy perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God ; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 
and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may per- 
ceive their Connexion. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 
fition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 
true, But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance : and the Propoſition taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be 
true, Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinct, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee I know to be fo 
by the Evidenee of the Thing itſelf; what I believe, I take 
to 
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to be ſv upon the Teſtimony of another: but this Teſtimony 
I muſt know to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of Be- 
lieving ? I muſt ſee that it is God that teveals this to me, 
or elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do 
I know that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit, and 


that therefore I * to obey it ? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aﬀfutahce is that I am poſſeſſed with, it is 

roundleſs ; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Enthu- 
ſiaſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, 
be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable,, or by the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that 
muſt be well grounded and manifeſted to be true, is this, 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a 
Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him; and is 
not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed b 
my owh Fancy. For, if I miſtake not, theſe Men receive 1 
for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine on what Grounds they 
28 it to be a Revelation from God? Or elſe all their 

onfidence is mere Preſumption ; and this Light they are ſo 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them 
continually round in this Circle; it is a Revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Reve- 

ion. 

. It. In all that is of divine Revelation, 5 

. is need of no other Proof, but that it. is — 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither nee, bar be 
deceive, nor be deceived. * But how ſhall it be p,opofirion 5s 
| Known, that any Propoſition in our Minds is from Gad. 
a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to us by him, which he detla*es to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this of that Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Ttuth, they muſt khow it to be ſo either by its 
own Self-evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be ſo, If they ſee and know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they khow it to be true 
by the ſame Way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is ſo, without tlie Help of Revelation. For thus all 
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the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
there. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good: But then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God. 
If they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright 
in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt; I beſeech them to 
conſider, whether this be any more than what we have taken 
Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe th 

ſtrongly believe it to be true. For all the Light they ſpea 

of, is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, 
that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none ; for 
then it 1s not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary 
Grounds that other Truths are received: And if they believe 
It to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other 
Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully 
perſuaded, without any other Reaſon that it is true, they be- 
lieve it to be a Revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe 
it to be a Revelation ; which is a very unſate Ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our Tenets or Actions: And what readier 
way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 
Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our 
ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be 
true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we. believe it to be 
ſo? The Strength of our Perſuaſions is no Evidence at all 
of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things may be as ſtiff 
and unflexible as ſtrait; and Men may be as poſitive and 
pony in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the un- 
tractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties? For if the 
Light which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in 


this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his own Perſuaſion, 


be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may 


have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations; and God will be not 


only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory 
Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradictory Pro- 
ins will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength 
of Affurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a divine 


Revelation. 


e a $. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firm- 
3 neſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be- 
Proof that any lieving, and Confidence of being in the right 
: Propeſition is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul him- 
from Gad. ſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Call 


to 


* 
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to it, when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong : But yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. Good Men are Men ftill, liable to Miſtakes, 
and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Ertors, which they 
_ for divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the clear- 

ight. 
— — * 8 Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the Z;ght in the 
Truth of any Propoſition ; and if it be not Mind, what. 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, | 
or can have, is from the C:learneſs and Validit 
of thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any 
other Light in the Underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 
Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our 
own Conſent to give ourſelves up to Deluſion, to believe 
a Lye: For, if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which 
muſt guide us, I aſk, how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between 
the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy 
Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. 
And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as 
fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that they are enlightened by the Spirit of God, as 
any one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are 
acted by it; and nobody can be more ſure, nor more in 
the right, (if their own ſtrong Belief may be Judge) than 


they. 

8 14. He therefore that will not give him- 
ſelf up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion . Revelation 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light mut be judged 
within to the Trial. God, when he makes the 7 by Reaſon. 
Prophet, does not unmake the-Man : He leaves 
all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he 
would have us aflent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 
either evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural 
Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot 
be miſtaken in, Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Rea- 
ſon, and examine whether a Propoſition, revealed from God, 


> i& can 
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can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject ity But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
examine whether it be Revelation from God or no: and if 
Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of 
her Dictates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms our Fan- 
cies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſua- 
ſions. If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſel bes, Inſpirations and Delu- 
ſions, Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and 
will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 
F. 15. If this internal Light, or any Pro- 
Belief noProof polition which under that Title we take for 
of Revelation. inſpired, be conformable to the Principles of 
Reaſon, or to the Word of God, which is 
atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we 
ou ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 
lief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence 
from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it tor a Revelation, 
or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it 1s 
a Revelation, befides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee 
the holy Men of old, who had Revelations from God, had 
- ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their 
-own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God, They 
were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſua- 
ſions were from God, but had outward Signs to convince them 
of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to con- 
vince others, they had a Power given them to juſtity the Truth of 
their Commiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to aſſert 
the divine Authority of a Meflage they were ſent with. Moſes 
faw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a Voice 
out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon 
his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated 
before them whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by, an Angel 
to deliver hae from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a 
Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God. 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among 
the Prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 


not 
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not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 
out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every. where mentiog 
their demanding or having ſuch Proofs, 

$. 16. In =. Jo I have ſaid, I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes, enlighten Men's Minds in the 
apprehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Actions, 
by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 
Caſes too we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules 
to know whether it be from God or no. Where the Truth 
embraced-is conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk 
in entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe, though perhaps it be not 
an immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating 
on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revela- 
tion which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of our private Perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heayen ; nothing can do that 
but the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of 
Reaſon which is common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon 
or Scripture is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we may 
receive it as of Divine Authority; but it is not the Strength 
of our own Perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of our own Minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but 


will by no Means prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and 
of Divine Original. ' 
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$. 1. Nowledge yoing. be had only of 
K yiſible certain Truth, Error is not Cauſes Er- 
a Fault of our Knowledge, but a ver. 

Miſtake of our Judgment, giving Aſſent to that ; 
which is not true. i 1 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
Object and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that 
Probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


3 Chapters, 
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Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give thelr 
Aſſents contrary to Probability, For there is nothing more 
common than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvi- 
ous, than that one Man wholly diſbelieves what another only 
doubts of, and a third feedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres 
to. The Reaſons whereof, though they may be yery various, 
yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four, 
1. Want of Proofs. 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them, 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 
§. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs, I do not 
Firſt, Lam mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which 
of Proofs. are no where extant, and ſo are no where 
to be had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs 
which are in Being, or might be procured. And thus Men 
want Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Opportunity 
to make Experiments and Obſcrvations themſelves, tending 
to the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Conve- 
nience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of others: 
And in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who 
are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceſſity of their 
mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the Provi- 
ſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge 
and Enquiry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; 
and their Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all 
their whale Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking 
of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety 
of Things done in the World, than a Packhorſe, who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards, in a narrow Lane 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in the 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the 
Opportunity of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations 
which are in Being, and are neceſſary to make out many, 
nay, moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Men 
are judged of the greateſt Moment; or ta find gut Grounds 
of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build on them is thought neceſſary. So that a great Part of 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things 
in this World, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, un- 
7 avoidably 
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avoidably given over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on 
which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Opinions ; the greateſt Part of Men, having much to do to get 
the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe 
of learned and laborious Enquiries. 

§. F What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceflity of Obj. hat 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ig- Hall become of 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greateſt theſe awbo = 
Importance to them? (for of theſe tis obvious 4% hom Sx 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no W 
other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance, 
to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery? Are the cur- 
rent Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Country, ſuffi- 
cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his 

teſt Concernments on; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs 

or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles 
and Standards of Truth, which teach one Thing in Chriſten- 
dom, and another in Turty? Or ſhall a poor Countryman be 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in 7taly ; 
or a Day-Labourer be ——_ loft, becauſe he had the ill 
luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men may 
be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine; 
but this am ſure, that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe 
to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, 
that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leiſure. No Man is fo wholly taken up with the 
Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare 
Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mat- 
ters of Religion, Were Men as intent upon this, as they 
are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none 10 
enſlaved to the Neceflities of Life, who might not find man 
Vacancies that might be huſbanded to this Advantage of their 
Knowledge. | | 
| 8 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and . 
Informations are ſtraitened by the Narrowneſs Pele Hin- 
of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Large- dered from 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- Enguary. 
ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of | 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are cooped in cloſe, 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe 
whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, left, knowing more, 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay 
farther from the Liberty and — of a fair Enquiry, 
than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of; 
and, however they may ſeem high and great, are confined 


z28 


to Narrowneſs of hought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould 


be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is 
generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where Care 
is taken to propagate Truth without Rnowledge, where Men 
are forced, at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the Coun- 
try, and muſt therefore ſwallow down — yoke as lilly 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 
made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but believe that they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Li- 
berty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather Jet 
alone, or to chuſe the-Phyſician to whoſe Conduct they would 
truſt themſelyes. 
§. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 
2dly, Want thoſe Evidences they haue of Probabilities, wha 
of Skill to ae cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
wen, Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 
of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, makin 

every Circumſtance * Allowance, may be eailly miſle 

to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are ſome 
Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and 
others that can but advance one Step farther. Theſe cannot 
always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can- 
not conſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable 
Opinion, Not that there is ſuch a Nifference between Men, 


in reſpe& of their Underſtandings, I think nobody, who 


has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at Heſimiuſter-Hall, or the Exchange, on 
the one Hand; nor at Alms-Houſes, or Bedjam, on the other: 
Which great Difference in Men's Intellectuals, whether it 
riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body particu- 
larly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Untractable- 
neſs of thoſe Faculties, for Want of Uſe; or, as ſome think, 
in the natural Differences of Men's Souls themſelves; of 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo 
great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
kind, aftirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men and others in this Reſpect, than between ſome 2 
: al 
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and ſome Beaſts, But how this comes about, is a Speculation, 

23 of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent 

?urpole, | 

9 6. Thirdly, There are another Sort of 

People that want Proofs, not becauſe ap are 3dh, Want 

out of their Reach, but becauſe they will not of Will te ge 

ufe them: who, though they have Riches and ben. 

eiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor | 
other Helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, enga- 
s ſome Men's Thoughts elſewhere ; Lavineſs and Oſcitancy 

in general, or a particular Ayerſion for Books, Study, and 

Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all ; 

and ſome, out of Fear that an impartial Enquiry would not 

favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, 
and Deſigns, content themſelves, without Examination, to 

take upon Truſt what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. 

Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs 

their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a. ra- 

tional Aſſent to, Probabilities* they are concerned to know, 

though they lie ſo much within their View, that to be con- 

vinced of them, they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 

But we know fome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup- 

poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up | 

their Accompts, or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who | 

have Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. — 4 
How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to | 

improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a 

lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell ; but methinks they have a low 

Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 

Proviſions for the Body, and 'employ none of it to procure 

the Means and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care - 

to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 

think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or -a patched 

Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 

in a Nie-beld Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 

ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their-Country Taylor, (I 

mean. the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 

with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how un- 

reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State 

and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 

to do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take Notice, what a Shame and 


Confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 
: | to 


ful Propaſi- 
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to be found ignorant in Things are concerned to know. 
But this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call 
themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, 
Reſpe t, Power, and Authority, the Concomitants of their 
Birth and Fortune, yet they will fad all theſe ſtill carried 
away from them by Men of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs 
them in Knowledge. They who are blind will always be led 
by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : And he is certain- 
ly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Un- 
rſtanding. In the foregoing Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes 
have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that 
probable Doctrines are not always received with an Aſſent pro- 
portionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Pro- 
bability : But hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch Proba- 
bilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to him who 
embraces the Error. Fourthh 22 1 70 
« 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt Sort, 
23 5 where the real Probabilities appear, 
Probability ; and are plainly laid before them, do not. ad- 
wwherenf, mit of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt 
| Reaſons, but.do either 7+ y +» ſuſpend their Aſ- 
ſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And to this 
Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong Meaſures 
of Probability, which are, 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles, 
2. Received Hypotheſes. 
3. Predominant Pa or Inclinations, 
4. Authority. 5 
$. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 
Firf, Doubt- Probability, is the Conformity an Thing has 
to our own Knowledge ; — that Part 

of our Knowledge which we have embraced, 
and continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 
have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 
that it is uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence borne 
to theſe Principles is ſo great, and their Authority ſo para- 


tions talen for 
Principles. 


mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 


Men, 
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Men, but the Evidences of our own Senſes are often rejected, 
when they offer to vouch: any Thing contrary to theſe eſta- 
bliſhed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily 
rant, that one Truth cannot contradict another; but withal 
f take leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very carefully to 
beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it ſtrictly, 
and fee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by ita 
own Evidence, or whether he does only with Affurance be- 
lieve it to be ſo, upon the Authority of others: For he hath a 
ſtrong Biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably 
miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and 
has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 
in itſelf not evidently true. - f | 
$. 9 There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about 
Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 
about them; which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, 
are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there, by 
long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility of being 
pulled out again, For Men, when they are grown up, re- 
flecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort 
to be as ancient in their Minds as their very Memories, 'not 
having obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means 
they got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred 
Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or 
queſtioned : They look on them as the Urim and Thummim 
ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring Deciders of Truch and Falſhood, and 
the 3 to which they are to appeal in all Manner of Con- 
troverſies. | | 
$. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eftabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 
to be imagined, what Reception any Propoſition ſhall' find, 
how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles : Whereas 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 
able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
ſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men 
rmly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 
Equally abſurd, in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 
| eyident 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 
this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles, 
So that Men will diſpelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 
rather than admit of = thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
Tenets. Take an intelligent Romani/?, that from the very 
firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding hath had 
this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt be- 
lieve as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or 
that the Pope is infallible; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at F — or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles: How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt al! Probability, but even the clear Evidence 
of his Senſes, the Doctrine of n ? This Prin- 
eiple has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleſh, which he ſees to be Bread. And what Way 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this 
as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againſt his Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be principled 
that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
Communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the 
moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo 
candid and ingenuous to themſelyes, as to be perſuaded to ex- 


amine even thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer 


themſelyes to do. _ 

8 §. 11. Secandly, Next to theſe are Men 
arr, whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mould, 
theſes. * and faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hy- 

| potheſis. The Difference between theſe and the 

former is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and agree 
with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Rea- 
ſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are 
not at that open Dehance with their Senſes, as the former ; 
they can endure to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently; but will by no means admit of. their Re- 
rts in the Explanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by 
Þrobabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 


not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that "7 have 


ecreed 
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decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority, of Forty 
Years ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greet and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart Noyeliſt | Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that 
he ſold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate ? 
What Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a 
Caſe? And who ever, by the moſt cogent Arguments, will be 
prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, with 
hard Study, he hath all his I ime been labouring for; and 
turn him(cif out ſtark naked, in Queſt -afreſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be-reduced the Errors that may be occaſioned 
by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians 
allow the Text that ſays, wsTereTe, to carry in it the Obliga- 
tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their PraRtices be, who, underſtanding nothing 
but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation to be, 
repentez vous, repent ; or with the other, faities Penitence, do 
Penance ? | 

$. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 27 
Men's Appetites and prevailing Paſſions, run the Thirdly, Pre- 
ſame Fate, Let never ſo much Probability hang dominant Paſ- 
on one Side of a covetous Man's Rea oning, n. | 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy to fore- - | 
ſee which will outweigh, Earth] Minds, like Mud Walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho*, perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 
they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately 
in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 
Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind Words 


of 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, 
facile credimus ; what ſuits our I iſbes, is forwardly believed ; is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented z 
and though Men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument ; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of e woman, Pony wares to cloſe with the more 
probable Side ; but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and re- 
ſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 
Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two Ways left of evading the moſt apparent Pro- 
babilities, 
| . 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as 
The Means of for the moiſt part they are) brought in Words, 
evading Pro- there may be a Fallacy latent in them; and the 
babilities : Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 
Firſt, Sup- they may be ſome of them incoherent, There 
paſed Fallacy. are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 
ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Sa- 
tisfation enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from 
- whoſe Convidion they may not, without Reproach of Diſinge- 
— or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old 
Reply, Non per ſuadebis, etiamſi per ſuaſerts ; though I cannot anſwer, 
4 will not yield. . 
4 §. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities m 
Secondly, Sup- be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
Feed Argu- Suggeſtion, That 7 know not yet all that may be 
ments for the faid on the contrary Side. And therefore, though 


Contrary. be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not 


knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve be- 
hind, This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo 
wide, that it is hard to determine when a Man is quite out 
-of the Verge of it. EE 
$. Is. But yet there is ſome End of it, and 
What Proba- 2 having carefully enquired into all the 
bilities deter- Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
mine the A. his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 
ent, fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both Sides, 
may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which Side the Probability reſts ; where- 
in. ſome Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon 
univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſome 
Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he cannot 
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refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, that in 
Propoſitions, where, though the Proofs in View are of moſt 
Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect that there 
is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, 
to be produced on the contrary Side, there Aſſent, Suſ 
or Diſſent, are oſten voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 
cient Ground to ſuſpect that there is either Fallacy of Words, 
(which ſober and ſerious Conſideratien may diſcover) nor 
| ene valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other Side, 

(which alſo the Nature of the Thing may, in ſome Caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, I think, a Man, who 
has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſent to the Side on 
which the greater Probability appears. Whether it be pro- 
bable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Letters ſhould 
often fall into a Method and Order, which fthould ftamp on 
Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, 
ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Ani- 
mals: In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, nobody that con- 
ſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which Side to take, 
nor at all waver in his t. Laſih, When there can be no 
Suppoſition, | (ho Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſles) that there 
is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fat atteſted ; 
which by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Ceſar : In all 
ſuch Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power 
to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think it 
is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; and, perhaps, con- 
tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opi- 
nion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop 
from farther Search. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aﬀent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is 
to believe the ſame Thing probable and improbable at the 
fame Time. 

$. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary Where it is in 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no our Power 40 
more in our Power than Knowledge. When Juen it. 
the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our * 


Minds, whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of = 
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ſon, we can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knows 
ing it, than we can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which we turn 
our Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what, upon 
full Examination, we find the moſt probable, we cannot deny 
our Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, 
where the Probability manifeſtly appgars upon due Conſide- 
ration of all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both Know- 
ledge and Aſent, by flopping our Enquiry, and not employing our 
Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it were not fo, Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe be a 
Fault. Thus in ſome Cafes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 
Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Cezſar ? Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was crooked-backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In thele and fuch-like 
Caſes, where the Aſſent, one Way or other, is of no Im- 


portance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concern- 


ment of his following, or depending thereon, there it is not 


ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common 


Opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and the 
like Opinions are of ſo little Weight and Moment, that, like 
Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the. Propofition has Concernment in it; where the Aſ- 
ſent or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuſing or 
refuſing the right Side, and the Mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to 
enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our Choice to take which Side we pleaſe, if manifeſt 
Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, I think, in 
that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent; and a Man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be 
true, where he-perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas. 

If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meaſures of Good. 0 

; 17. 
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FG. 17. Fourthly,' The Fourth, and laſt wron 
Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take Notice of | 
and which keeps in [gnorance or Error more orig. 
People than all the other together, is that 
which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giuing up our Aſſent to the common recerved Opinions ei- 
ther of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than 
the - ſuppoſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of 
the ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not 
err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the 
Multitude; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The 
Tenet has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity; it 
comes to me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore 
I am ſecure, in the Reception I give it: other Men have been, 
and are of the ſame Opinion, (for that is all is ſaid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. - All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or In- 
tereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could Ce ſec the ſecret 
Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that 
made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained, 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is 
no Error to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors ; and 
a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps of 
others to follow. | 

§. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opj- Men not in ſo 
nions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to many Errors 
ſay, There ure not ſo many Men in Errors and #5 is imagined. 
_ wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not 

that I think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed becauſe 
concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
have no Thought, no Opinion at all, For, if any one ſhould 


a little catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt 
of the Sets in the World, he would not find, concerning 
thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
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Opinions of their own: much leſs would he have Reaſon to 
think, that they took them up on the Examination of ws 
| ments, and Appearance of Probability. They are reſolved to 
T ſtick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 
1 in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew 
|} their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without 
! ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
| tend for, If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no ſerious Re- 
ard for Religion, for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he 
band his Head about the Opinions ef his Church, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? 
It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand 
11 and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Cauſe, 
Ti | and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can give him Credit, 
19 Preferment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men become 
| 4 | Profeſſors of and Combatants for thoſe Opinions they were. 
1 a never convinced of, nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their Heads; and tho' one cannot ſay there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent 
to them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


| $. I. LL that can fall within the Com- 
Three Sorts. paſs of Human Underſtanding 
being either, Firſt, the Nature 
of Things, as they are in themſelves, their Relations, and their 
Manner of Operation : Or, Secondly, T hat which Man himſelf 
ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs; Or, Thirdly; The 
Ways, and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the one 
and the other of theſe is attained and communicated: I think 
Science may be divided properly into theſe three Sortt. 
| | §. 2. 
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2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as | | 
. are 1 he own proper Beings, their Con Firft, Phy- 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations; whereby ſica. 

I mean not only Matter and Body, but Spirits 
alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more enlarged 
Senſe of the Word, I call $vo:x5, or natural Philoſophy. E. 
End of this is bare ſpeculative Truth ; and whatſoever can af- 
ford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whe- 
ther it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of 
their Affections, as Number and Figure, Sc. * 
§. 3 Secondly, NegxTia?, the Skill of right | 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful, Practica. 
The moſt conſiderable under this Head is 2 
Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
practiſe them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and - 
the Knowledge of Fruth ;- but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
to it. ' ey 

. 4+ Thirdly, The third Branch may be 
called Enwwrix3, or the Doctrine of Signs, the Thirdy, 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly TuAi i. 
enough termed alſo 1 Logick ; the Buſineſs 
whereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
uſe of for the CHOY of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For, ſince the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides itfelf, preſent to the 

Underſtanding, it is neceſlary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 
Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory ; therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found moſt convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds, The Confide- 
ration then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps, if they were diſtinctl 
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weighed, and duly confidered, they would afford us another 
Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto 
acquainted with, 5 
§. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt ge- 
This is the neral, as well as natural Diviſion of the Ob- 
firft Diviſion jects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can em- 
of the Objefts ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge, the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 
the Diſcovery of Truth ; or about the Things 
in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right Order- 
ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actiont as 
they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 
: Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Cpelo different, 
they ſeemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the 
intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one from 
another, ; 
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Body, we haye more primary 
dia of Body, hb of Spi- 
rit, p. 259. 116 
The — Ideas of Body, N 
p. 100. 117 
The Extenſion or Coheſion of 
Body as hard to be under- 
ſtood, as the Thinking of 
1 p. 261, 262, 263, 


{ 23, 2 6 26, 27. 
Vis of 'B. ; B. a hard 
2 jt do oro 


. 264. 128 
WW at, p. 131. 8 17 
But, its ſeveral -Significations, 


Vol. 2. p. 73. $$ 


NApacity, p 125. 53 
— to know their 


Extent uſeful, p. 2. 9 | 
dle- 


To cure Scepticiſm and 
neſs, p. 4. 86 

Are N. to r preſent State, 

Caulb, . 


And 


_ Certainty — on Intuition, 


Vol. 2. p. 131. 51 
Wherein 0 — Vol. 2. 


0 re. . Vol. 2. p. 195 
To be had in very few general 


po- 


FN D E X. 


Propofitions concerning Sub- 
ſtances, Vol. 2. p. 209. 


I 
8 Wher? to be had, Vol. 2. 
p. 212. 16 

Verbal, Vol. 2. p. 200. 58 

Real, ib. 

Senſible Knowledge the utmoſt 
Certainty we have of Exiſt- 
ence, Vol, 2. p. 250. F 2 

Changelings, whether M: en or no, 
ol. 2. p. 190. F 13, 14 

Clearneſs alone inders Confu- 
fion of Ideas, p. 118. 5 3 

Clear and obſcure Ideas, p. 334. 
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Colours, Modes of C. p.181. 4 


Comments upon Law. why infi- | 


nite, Vol. 2. p. 80. $9 
Complex Ideas, 
p. 118. $6. and p. 124. 1 2 
In ſbeſe the Mind is more than 
paſſive, p. 124. F 2 
Ideas reducible to Modes, Sub- 


ances, and Relations, p · 


24.8.3 
Comparis Wan 118. 64 
Herein Men exce Brutes, ib, 5. 


Compounding Ideas, p. 125. 
7" IEG 


In this is a, great Difference 
between Men and Brutes, 


. 126. 47 
Compulſion, p. 195. F 13 
Confidence, Vol 2 2. p. 282. 


3 
Conkfuſion of Ideas, wherein it 
conſiſts, P- 335» 330. 5» 
6 


7 8 
Cauſes of C. in Ideas, p. 336, 


5 338, 5 , 8, wn IZ. 
of Ideas, Jy 28153950 on a Re- 


fence? 8 Names, p. 338. 
$ 10, 11, 12 
Its Remedy, ib. 5 12 
_ Confuſed Ideas, p. 335. 184 
Conſciouſneſs is our own Opinion 


% 


by 
at, p, 77+ 919 


tow! made, 2 


0 own Actions, p. 33. 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame” 
| Perſon, p. 287. f 16. and 

p- 291+ 516. 

= probably annexed to the 
ſame individual, immaterial 

Subſtance, 296. 925 

Neceſſary to thinking, p 

72. § 10, 11. 


71. 
and p. 77 


.Contemplation, p. 111. 1 
Creation, p. 277. 5 2 

Not to 4 denied, becauſe we 
cannot conceive the Mau- 
ner how, Vol. 2. p. 249. 


$ 19 


D | 
\ Edition, why the Geuus is 
uſed in Ds. Vol. 2. p. 11, 
810 
Deining of Terms would cut off 
A great Part, of Diſputes, 


Vol. 2. p. 96. F. 15 
"Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p. 133. 


3 
Not ſo clear as intuĩtive Know- 
os Vol. 2. p. 133. $.4» 


Intuitive Knowledge neceſfary | 
in each Step of a D. Vol..z. 


p. 134.8 
Not ſimi ro Quantity, 


Vol. 2. p. 134. 89 7 Ng 
Why that has den 1 ſuppoſed, 


ib. p. 135. 10 
Not to be ex melted i in all Caſes, - 


Vol. 7 256. Fo 
What, Vo i 273+. F 1 
F 


Deſire, p- 187. 
Is a State o 'Uneafineſs, p- 204, 


8 31, 32 
15 —_— only by Happineſs, 
P+ 210. $ I4 
2 4 


| How 


— 
«. — * « = 
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How far, p. 211. 543 
How to be raiſed, p. 213. 
5.46 | 
Miſled by wrong Judgment, 
p. 222, 6 58 | 
Dictionaries, how to be made, 
Vol. 2. p. 118. 525 
Diſcerning, p. 116. F1 _ 
The Foundation of ſome gene- 
ral Maxims, 76id. 


Diſcourſe cannot be between two 


Men wo have different 
Names for the ſame Idea, or 
different Ideas for the ſame 
Name, p. 89. $5 7 

Deſpair, p. 287. 511 

D. ſpoſition, p. 240. F 10 

— The Art of D. pre- 
judicial to Knowledge, p. 
355 6, 7* § 6, „8, 

Defiroys the Vic of 7." 55A 

Vol. 2. p. 94. 10, 13 


Diſputes whence, 5. 139 428 


Multiplicity of D. owing to the 
Abuie of Words, Vol. 2. 
p- 101. $ 22 | 
Are moſt about the Signification 
of Words, Vol. 2. p. 109.4 7 
The Way to leſſen Ds. Vol. 2. 
p. 237. $13 
Diſtance, p 127. F 3 
Diſtin& Ideas, p. 335. 14 
Diviſibility of Matter incompre- 
henſible, p. 266, 5 31 


Dreaming, p. 183. F 1 
Seldom in ſome Men, p. 74. 


$ 14 


Dreams for the moſt Part irra- 


tional, p. 75. $ 16 
In D. no Ideas but of Senſa- 


tion or Reflection, p. 76. 


9.17 
Duration, p. 140. F 1, 2 
Whence we get the Idea of Du- 


ration, p. 141, 142, f 3, 
4+ 5 


Not from Motion, p. 145. 
$ 16 8 
Its Meaſure; p. 146. f 7, 8 
Aby regular Periodical Ap- 
pearances, p. 146, 147 
§ 19, 20 | 
None of its Meaſures known to 
be exact, p. 141. 121 
We only gueſs them equal by 
the Train of our Ideas, 
pP. 148. $ 21 4 
Minutes, Days, Years, &c. 
not neceſſary to Duration, 
p. 149. L 23 


Change of the Meaſures of D. 


change not the notion of it, 
P: 49 923 * 
Tbe Meafure: of D. as the Re- 
volutions of the Sun, may be 
applied to D. before the Sun 
exiſted, p. 150, 151. & 25, 
eee ha 
D. without beginning, p. 151. 
127 "4 


_ How we meaſure D. p- 151, 


152. \ 28, 29, 30 
Recapitulation, concerning our 

Ideas of D. Time and Eter- 

nity, p. 153. $32 
And Expanſion compared, p. 


16 1 
They mutually embrace each 
other, p. 262. § 12 
Conſidered as a Line, p. 161. 

$ 11 | 
Duration not conceivable by us 
without Succeſſion, p. 163. 


812 
E 


Ducation partly Cauſe of 
Unreaſonableneſs, p. 364. 


8 
Effect. * 255. $1 
Enthuſtaſm, Vol. 2. p. 316. 
De- 


J. N. D E. X 


Deſcribed, Vol. 2. f. 318. 
y 6, 7 . 
Its riſe, ib. § 5 
Ground of Perſuaſion muſt be 
examined, and how, Vol. 2. 
$ 10 
Filmed of it, no ſufficient 


' THOR -y 2. P. 342, 323- 


$ 1 
Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evi- 
dence it pretends to, Vol. 2. 
pP: 331. $41 2 
Envy, p. 288. 4 13, 14 
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Grate of Error, ib. 
1. Want, of Pioch, vol. 2. 
pP. 326. $2 
2. Want of. Skill to uſe them, 
ib. p 


16. P- 3 329 . $6 
4. Wrong alas, of Proba- 

bility, 16. p. 330. FA 
Fewer Men aſſent to Errors, 
than is ſuppoſed, 1b. p. 337. 
"8 19 
Eſſence, 
a 


real and nominal, Vol. 2. 


Suppoſition E unintelligible | 


real Eſſences of Species, of 
no uſe, ib. p. 22. $ 17 
Real and nominal E. in imple | 
| Jadeas and Modes always the 
. ſame, in Subſtance always 
different, ib. p. 23. $18 
Eſſences, how ingenerable and 


Incorrupnible, Vol. 2. p. 23. 


$19 
Specifick Es. of mixed Modes 
- are of Men's making, and 
how, 76. p. 32, 33 
Though arbitrary, yet not at 
random, 76. p. 35. $7 


Of mixed Modes, why called 
Nonons, 76. p. 38. F 12 


42. $2 


Whay,” * 2. p 


328.8 F | 
3. Want of Will to une them, 


Relate only to Species, ib. 


„. 81 5. 
Real Eſſences what, ib. p. 1. 


| Wiknow them not, i6, p. 46. 
$9 
Our N pecidith Effences of 8.6. 


 fances are nothing but Col- 
lections of ſenſible 1 
Vol. 2. p. 51. 21 
Nominal ru = by the 
Mind, 376. p. 54+. $ 26 


| | * not N- arbitrarily, 
Error, wha, Vol. T; N 3268. 


9 28 
Pigs in f ſeveral Men, 6. 
Nominal Es. of Subſtances, how 
made, 76. p. 27. 28, 29 
7 4 Ke ib. p. 58, 59. 


of Species i is the abſtract Idea 
the AR * for, Vol. 2. 


= NE 
Is of fi n Vol. $- 
by But 09 $16 the A wake 
| py Things, Vol. * N17. 


| Ret genes determine not 
our Species, . 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Name, is a diſtinct 
Eſſence of a diſtin Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 19. 4 14 
Real Eſſences of Sabftances 
not to be known, Vol. 2. 
p. 208. F 12 © 
Eſſential, what, Vol. 2. p. 42. 
9.2. and p. 44. $5 
Nothing E ential to Indivi- 
duals, Vol. 2. p. 43. 84 


But 7 Species, Vol. 2. p. 44. 
5 
Efſential Difference, | what, 
Vol. 2. p. 44. $5. 
Eternal Verities, Vol. 2. p. 238. 


Kune in our Diſputes and 
Reaſon- 
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* Reaſonings about it, why 
we are apt to blunder, 

F. 340. Fig 

Where: we getits Idea, p. 151. 
928 


Evil, what, p. 210. 4 42 
Exiſtence an Idea of Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 94. J 7 
Our own E. we Kae intui- 
tively, Vol. 2. p. 238. 5 2 
And cannot doubt of it, 76. 
Of created Things, knowable 
only by our Senſes, Vol. 2. 
p-. 250- F1 | 
Paſt E. known only by Me- 
| mory, Vol. 2. p. 2;6. $11 
Expanfion boundleſs, p. 154.4 2 
© "Should de applied to Saee in 
general, p. 1 N 
Experience often helps us where 
; we think it does not, p. 107. 
$8 
Extacy, p. 138. $1 
Extenſion, we have no diſtinct 
Ideas of very great or very 
little E. p. 341. $16 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 
p. 261. 623 


Denominations from Place and 


E. are many of them Rela- 


tives, p. 279. 5. and 
F Forms, ſubſtantial F. diſtinguiſh 
And Body not the ſame thing, 


p- 131. 811 

Its Definition infignificant, 
5. 153- $115 

Of Body, and of Space, how 
diſtinguiſhed, p. 89. § 5. 
and p. 138. 5 27 


F 


Aculties of the Mind firſt ex- 
erciſed, p. 122. 614 
Are but Powers, p. 192. $6 
Operate not, p. 197, 198. 
$ 18, 20 


* 


Faith and Opinion, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Knowledge, what, 
Vol. 2. p. 274. 152 
And Knowledge, their Diffe- 
enn 
What, Vol. 2. p. 287. F 14 
Not oppoſite to Reaſon, Vol. 2. 


p. 307. 124 
Faith, as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
_ , Reaſon, what, Vol. 2. p. 308. 
SN Pk | 

Cannot convince us of any 
thing contrary to our Rea- 
= Vol. 2. p. 311. F 5, 
„ 8 « 


Matter of F. is only Divine 


Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 312. 
W 2 
Things above Reaſon are only 
proper Matters of F. Vol. 2. 


Falſhood, Vol. 4. : Toa. 8 9 


Fear, 187. $ 10 
Figure, p. 128. § 5, 7 


Figurative Speech, and Abuſe of 


Language, Vol. 2. p. 106. 


& | 
Finite 5 Infinite, Modes of 
Quantity, p. 167. F1 
All poſitive Ideas of Quantity 
F. p. 171. $8 


not Species, Vol. 2. p. 11. 
2,6 4 
Free, how far a Man is free, 

p. 199. $21 
2 las not free to will, or 
not to will, p. 200. $ 22, 
| 23, 24 | 
Freedom belongs only to Agents, 
198. $ 19 4 
Wherein it conſiſts, p. 202. 


927 
Free · will; Liberty belongs not to 
the Will, p. 195. 814 
Wherein conſiſts . which is 
called F. p. 214. $47 a 


I N. | D : E x Xe 


RIOT: | 
"\Eneral Ideas how made, 
p. 119. $9 | 
Knowledge, what, Vol. 2. p. 
185. § 31 
Propoſitions cannot be known 
to be true without know- 


ing the 3 of the Spe- 
cies, Vol. 2. p. 201. 64 


Words how — Vol. 2. 


6, 7. $6, „8 
reh to Signs, . 12. 
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Geatiemen ſhould not be igno- 
rant, Vol. 2. p. 329. 6 6 
Genus and Species what, Vol. 2. 
Pp. 11. 5 10 
Are but Latin Names for = 
Vol. 2. p. 36. $8... 7 
Is but a partial Conception of 
what is in the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 6, 4:32 5 
And Spee 
endes Speech, Vol. 2. p. 61. 
9.33 
And Species are made in order 
to rr Names, Vol. 2. 
939 


Gentrativn, p. 277. 5 2 

God immoveable, becauſe inf 
nite, p. 260. 5 21 

Fills Immenſity, as well as 
Eternity, p. 155. $ 

His — — like that of 
the Creatures, p. 162. F 12 

An Idea of not - innate, 


p-. 50. $8 FTE 
Tbe exiſtence of God evident 
and obvious to Reaſon, 


„ . 52 59 6 
The Notion of a God once got 
is the likelieſt to ſpread, and 
be continued, p. 52, 54. 


99. 
Idea%vf & G. late and imperfect, 
P. 56. 5 13. 


ies adjuſted to the 


Contrary, p. 57. $ 15 

Inconſiſtent, p. 57, F 1 

The beſt Notions of got 
by Thought and Appliea - 

Fg tion, P · 58. 8 15 

Notions of God Fed not 

fart, p. 58. $ 


| The Being of a God certain, i. 
As evident as that the three 
Angle, of a Triangle are 
al * * right ones 
— o rig 


Te 2 f a God demon- 
. 2. p. 239, 241. 
1, 6 


ore cerrain than any other 
Exiſtence without us, Vol. 2. 
p. 241. $6 

a The Idea of God not the only 
Proof of his Exiſtence, 16. 


ri Being of a Gad the Foun- 
dation of, Morality and Di- 
vinity, 76. 
Not Material, Vol. 2. p. 245. 
-$ 43 


| "How "eo make our Idea of 


God, 7. $33» 34 
Gold is grad; * various Signi- 


cation of this Propoſition, 
Vol. 2. p. 70. $50 | 
R rer through it, 


Good vr and bh, what, p. 185. 


The greater Good determines 

not the Will, p. 205. Cc. 
38, 44 

8 2 MN p. 222. 


ME Id, p. *% 5s 
Works on the Wil ©" by 


Dieſire 13. 1846. 
Defire of Good how to be raiſ- 
ed, p. 213. $46, 47 
J H 
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H 
Abit, p. 240. F 10 


Habitual Actions paſs often 
without our Notice, p. 108. 


810 
ny how it appears in a Micro- 
ſcope, p 255- $11 


I Ri . 210. 542 
hat H. Men parſue, p. 211. 
$ 43 
How we come to reſt in nar- 
row H. p. 222. $59 
Hardneſs, what, p. 88. 64 
Hatred, p. 186. f 5. and p. 188. 


914 
Heat — Cold, how the Senſa- 
tion of them both is produc- 
ed by the ſame Water, at the 
ſame time, p. 101. F 21 
Hiſtory, what Hiſtory of moſt Au- 
e e 2. p. 284. 911 
Hope, p. 187. $9 
Ho, AYE. Uſe, Vol. 2. 
p. 267. $13” 
Are to be built on Matter of 
FaR, p. 71. $ 10 


I 


CE and Water, whether 4i/lin? 
Species, Vol. 2. p. 49. $13 

Idea, what, p. 97. 58 

Ideas, their Original in Chil- 
dren, p. 48. § 2 

None innate, p. 59. $ 17 

Becauſe not remembered, p. 61. 
$ 20 

Are what the Mind is employed 
about in thinking, p. 61. 


Fl 

All from Senſation and Reflec- 
tion, p. 67. F2 

Their way of getting, obſerva- 
ble in Children, p. 69. $6 


Why ſome have more, {ome + 


fewer, p. 70. F7 
7 


Of Reflection got late, and in 
ſome very negligently, p. 70. 
8 


Their Beginning and Increaſe 
in ORF 78, F 21, 
22, 23, 2 

Their Original in Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 79. F z4 


Of one Senſe, p. 85. F1 
Want Names, p. 85. $2 


Of more than one Senſe, p. go. 


22 
of Reflection, p. 91. 
Of Senſation and Reflection, 


ibid. 
As in the Mind, and in Things, 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed, p. y. 


| —⁴ _ Reſemblatces, p. 


5, Sec. 
with gs Grit, accidental, and 
not material toknow, p. 106. 


OY 
Of Genſation altered by the 


udgment, p. 107. $8 
Princplly 8 of Sight, 


108. 
of Reede, . 122. 614 


Simple Ideas Men agree in, 


139. $28 
es in à regular Train in 


our Minds, p. 144. $ 12 
That have . want 
Names, p. 181. $6 - 
Why ſome have Names, and 

' others not, p. 182. 57 

Original, p. 234. $7 

All "complex dcs 2dolable 
into ſimple, S 254. 89 

What Simples have been moſt 
modified, p. 254. $ 10 

Our complex Idea of God, 
and other Spirits, common 
in every ug but Infinity, 
p. 268. 4 36 

Clear and ob anke 334. 52 

Diſtiact and confuſed, p. 335. 


94 Mey 
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May be clear i in one Part, and 
| 1 in another, p. 339. 


13 


Re and fantaſtical, p. 343. 


$1 
Simple are all real, p. 43. 


92 
And adequate, ibi. 

What Ideas of mar Modes' 
are fantaſtical, p. 344. $4 
What Ideas of 3 are 
fantaſtical, | 
Adequate and | ina a ch 1 p. 

94 
. 3 to be in Things, 
92 
| Modes are all adequate Ideas, 
47+ 3 253 
Val 2 _— to Names, 


. $ 4+ 
of Sub Saban 8 p- 
3. F1 
1. — * to real Eſſences, 


44- 967 
2, As referred to a Collection 


e Ideas, p. 351. 


$ 
Simple Ideas are 8 kx ru- 


ra, p. 353: $1 

Of Subſtances are vera Ex- 
Tuna, ib. F 13 

| 99 Modes are perfect Arche- 


354. $14 
True or — 14 ib. 


When falſe, p. 362, Cc. 5 21, 


25 23 247 25 
As bare Appearances in the 
Mind, neither true nor falſe, 


345- 9 
* re oel 0 other Men's 


Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, | 


dor to real Eſſences, may 
be true or falſe, p. 335. 


94 
The Reaſon of ſuch eee, 
56. 8 6, 7, 8 
| dim nile Ideas referred to other 


* Ideas and M 


Men's Ideas leaſt apt to be 
falſe, p. 357- $9 


Complex ones in this reſſ 


more apt to be falſe, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, 


Sint fines referred to Baie 


910 1 all true, p. 358. 

14, 1 | 

Though they ſhould be diffe- 
rent in different Men, p. 
359. $15 


Complex Ideas of Modes are 


all true, p. 360. 6 17 


| Of Subſtances, when 


* 363. $ 26 

en rok or wrong, ib. 

That we are uncapable of, 
Vol. 2. p. 178. f 23. 

That we cannot attain, becauſe 

of their Remoteneſs, Vol. 2. 
p. 178. 524 

Becauſe 1 hi Minuteneſs, 
Val. 2. 9. 4 25 


Simple as a my Conformity 


to Things, Vol. 2. p. 186. 


94 
And all others but of Sub- 
ſtances, 16. * 


$ 
Simple cannot t by Words 
of Definition, Val. 2. p. 28. 


9 11 
But 2 7 Experience, Vol. 2. 


o i mixt Laibe, why moſt 
compounded, Vol. 2. p. 39. 


$13 

Specikck of mixed Modes, how 
at firſt made; Inſtance. in 
—_— = 8 Vol. 2. 


ol Sb #45.45 me in 
Zabab, Vol. 2. p. 69. 5 47 

es = 
abſtract, as well ag. con- 

crete Names, Vol. 2. p.74. 
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Of 
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Of Subſtances have ſcarce any 
28 3 Vol. 2. 


pt *; in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 82. F 13 

Our Ideas almoſt all relative, 
p. 190. $.3 

Particular are IF in the Mind, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. 69 

— are 1 ib, 

poſitive Ideas. may be 


"a pnvative Cauſes, p. 96. 


5 
Iden den Propoſitions teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p. 229. F2 
Identity not an innate Idea, 
p. 48. $ 3, 4, 5 
And Diverſity, p. 280. 
Of a +55 A it conſiſts, 


282, 
of ; — 4 p. 283. Fo 
Of a Man, p. 283. 5 6, 8 
Unity of Subſtance does not 
always make the ſame Iden- 


tity, p. 284. 87 
Perſonal Identity, P- 286. 


$ 

Ry. on the ſame Conſci- 
ouſneſs, p. 287. F 10 

Continued Exiſtence makes 
Identity, p. 299. F 2 

And Diverkry 8 rea: the 


firſt 8 of the Mind, 
Vol. 2. p. 122. 44 
Idiots and men, 121. 


12 
Ignorance, our I. infinitely ex- 
con our Knowledge, Vol. 
p. 166. F 22. 
Caſe of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 


823 

1. For want of Ideas, ib. 

2. For want of a diſcoverable 
Connection between the Ideas 
we have, Vol. 2. p. 181. 
$ 28 


the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 


183. § 30 
Illation ha. Vol. 2. p. 288. 


3- For want of tracing 


92 
Immenſiy, p- 127 l 
How this idea i is got, p- 168. 


$ 3 
Immoratizies: of whole Nations, 
7 % $ 9. and p. 35. $ 


e en not annexed to any : 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. 5 


15 
Impenetrability, p. 86. F 1 
Impoſition of Opinions unrea- 
, Vol. 2. p. 279. 


dall oft idem dg, & 
oe not the firſt hive 
nown, p. 26. § 25 
Impoſſibility not an innate Idea, 
p. 48. $3 f 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 
ae be 
nadequate Ideas, 
Incompatibility, 19, f 2 5 
able, Vol. 2. p. 171. 815 
I Principium, is Ex- 
iſtence, p. 281. 
Infallible judge of Controverſies. 
p. 41. 12 
Inference, what, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


$ 2, 3» 4 * 
Infinite, why. the Idea of I. not 
applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thoſe of Quantity, 
fince they can be as often 
repeated, p. 170. $6 
The Idea of Infinity of Space 
or Number, and of Space 
or Number J. mY N 
_ _ guilhed, 7 
Out Idea © kate 220 ob- 
ſcure, p. 171. 68 


Number furniſhes us with the 
cleareſt 
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cleareſt Idea of Infinite, p. 


175.89 | | 

The Idea of l. Ad, ages Idea, 
p. 173. $1 

Our U of 1 partly poſitive, ' 

partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 175. 81 

Why ſome Men? think they 

have an Idea of infinite Du- 
ration, but not of infinite 
Space, p. 178. F 20 

Why Diſputes about I. are 
uſually perplexed, p. 179. 


21 
Our Idea of Infinity has its Ori- 
inal in Senſation and Re- 
fleQtion, p. 179. f 22 
We have no Jn Idea of 
4 P- 134» and p. 341. 
Infinity, Ss more commonly-al- 
lowed to Duration =_ to 
Expanſion, p. 155. $ 4 
How applied to God by-us, p 
167.9 4 
How we get this Idea, 16. 
The I. of Number, Duration, 
and Space, different Ways 
conſidered, p. 161. $10, 11 
Innate Tru:hs muſt be the firſt 
known, p. 27. 5 26 
Principles to no Purpoſe, if 
Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 37.4 13 
Principles of my Lord Herbert 
examined, p. 40. vo 
Moral Rules to no Purpole, 
2 8 or alterable, p. 


. muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from others by their Clear- 
neſs and Uſefulneſs, p. 62. 
921 

The Doctrine of I. Principles 
of ill Conſequence, p. 65. 


9 24 


5 | 


Inſtant, what, p. 143. 510 
And continual Change, p. 144 
F 13, 1415 
Intuitive 8 Vol. 2. P. 
131. 
Our bigbeg Certainty, Vol. 2. 
p. 217. $14 
Invention, en it conſiſts, p. 


o 
Joys f, 187. 987 
Iron — what Advan to . 


kind, Vol, 2. p. 265. $11 
judgment, wrong judgments in 
r to Good and Evil, 
222. 658 
Right Lo — 556 
One Cauſe of wrong J. Vol. 
2. p. 278 93 
Wherein it conſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 
271 | | 
K. F 


Kees has a great Con- 
nexion with Words, Nan 


2. p. 100. $21 
What, Vol. 2. p. 121. 1 
How much our K. depends on 
our Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


92 
Actual, Vol. 2. p. 1 8 
| Habitual, ib. N 
Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p- 


128. $9 
Intuitive, Vol. 2. p. 131. 
51 8 
Intuitive the cleareſt, ib. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, ib. 
Demonſtrative, Vol. 2. Pp · 132. 


92 

Of general Truths is all either 
intuitive or demonſtrative, 
Vol. 2. p. 136.4 14 

Of particul⸗ ar Exiſtences is ſeu- 
ſitive, ib. 


Clear Lies do not always pro 
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duce clear Knowledge, Vol. 


2. p. 138. F 15 
What kind of K. we have of 
Nature, p. 255. $12 
Its Beginning and Progreſs p. 
122. § 15, 16, 17. and p. 
19.5 15, 16 | 
Given us in the Faculties to at- 
tain it, p. 5 5. 5 12 
Men's Knowledge according to 
the Employment of their Fa- 
culties, p. 65. $22 
Jo be got only by the Applica- 
tion of our own Thought to 
theContemplation of Things, 
p-. 04. $ | 


. 23 
_ Extent of human Knowledge, 


Vol. 2. p. 138 

Our K. goes not beyond our I- 
deas, Vol. 2. p. 183. $1 

Nor beyond the Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, 26. 2. 


Reaches not to all our Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p. 139. 53 | 
Much leſs to the Reality of 


Things, i6.4 6 


Yet very improveable, if right | 


ways were taken, 76. 

Of Co-exiſtence very narrow, 
Vol. 2. p. 168. $ 9, 10,11 
And therefore of Subſtances 
very narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 

& 14, i5, 16 


Ot other Relations undetermin- 


able, Vol. 2. p. 173, 818 
Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 


& 21 


Certain and univerſal, where to 


be had, Vol. 2. p. 182. f 29 
Ill uſe of words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 


0 

4 8 where to be got, Vol. 
2. p. 184. $31 

| Lies only in our Thoughts, Vol. 


2. p. 209. F 13 


What ma 


Reality of our K. Vol. 2. p · 


184 | 

Of Mathematical T ruths, how 
real, Vol. 2. p. 187. 86 

Of Morality real, 16. $ 7 

Of Subſtances, how far real, 
Vol. 2. . 190. 5 12 

es our Knowledge 

real, Vol. 2. p. 185. $ 3. 
and p. 187. 4 8, 

Canfidering Things, and not 
Names, the way to K. Vol. 
2. p. 190. J13 

Of Subfances, wherein it con- 
fiſts, Vol. 2. p. 199. $ 10 

What required to any tolerable 
K. of Subllances, Vol. 2. p. 
209. 81 

Self evident, Vol. 2. p. 212. 


9 - ' N 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as 

large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 
p. 168. § 8. and p. 213. 


$ | 

Whetein it conſiſts, 26. 

Of Co-exiltence, very ſcanty, 

Vol. 2. p. 115. 65 

Of Relations of Modes not fo 
ſcanty, ib, 5 6 

Of real Exiftence, none, ibid, 


7 
Begins in Particulars, Vol. 2. 
p. 118. F. 11 
Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 
Vol. 2. p. 238.4 2 | 
Demonſtrative of a God, Vol. 
2. p. 239. F1 
Improvement of K. Vol. 2. p. 


2 4 
Nor dase by Maxims, 6. 


93 
Why ſo thought, 13. 5 2 
Only improved by rſeQing 


and comparing Ideas, Vo 
2. p. 262. f 6. and p# 267. 


And 
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And finding their Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. 57 

By intermediate Ideas, Vol. 2. 
p. 267. 5. 14. 

In Subſtances! how to be im- 

proved, Vol. 2. p. 289. 9 


| Patily 9 partly volun- 
. k 2. P+ 269. g 


Why fad. and fo little, Vol. 
2. P. 270. 5 3 

How increaſed, Vol. 2. p. 
281. 56 


L 


| Anguages why they change, 
2 
Wire i it confifta Vol. 2. p. 
b I, 2 
n U, Val 2. p. $57 
Its Imperfections, 
Double x Ute, 1d. | 
The Uſe of L. deft 
the Subtility of Di sg, 
Vol. 2. p. 94 C10, 1 
* of "Via 2. P- 102, 5 


ies imperfeAiions not eaſy to be 
* Vol. 2. p. 10. 5 2, 


* wache to Philoſo 2 
ould be cured, 0 2. P 


ny — = Word without a di- 
ſtinct and clear Idea annex- 
ed to it, is one Remedy of 
* Imperfections of L. Vol. 

2. p. 110. 68, 8 

propriety in the Uſe of Words 
_— Remedy, Vol. 2. p· 
111 11 

Law of Nature * allow- 
ed, p. 34.5 

—_ is, though not innate, 


a 


Its Inforcement, p. 326. $6 
Learning, the ill *. of L. in 
theſe latter Ages, Vol. 2. p. 
89. Ce. 

Of the Schools, lies chiefly i in 
the Abuſe of Words, 13. 
Such Learnin ng of ill Conſe- 


at 2. Pi 95. $ 


Liderty; what, p. 193» 8 8, 97 
2 It, 12. N 196. 10 


Belongs — to the Will, P. 


To 17 fu PO by the Reſult 
of our own Deliberation, is no 
OE L. p. 214. $47 


49; 
Tebadd ing in a Power of ſuſpend» 
ing our particular Deſires, p. 

214. LAM 52 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, 


Vol. 2. 27. $10 
* Light in the 1 2140 Vol. 2. 


* oy introddced Obſeurity 
into e Vol. 2. P. 


92. 5 6 
| Ha bindered Vol. 


Love, 2 188.4 


Adheſs, p. 121. 6 12 
Oppoſition to Reaſon * 
| ſerves that Name, p- 165. 


BY 
ate leaſt I 2 
2. p. 279. $ b 
Making, p. IIs 
Man not the Produt o blind | 
Chaney Vol. 2. p. 241, $ 


The Eſſence of Man is placed 
in his Shape, Vol. 2. p. 194. 
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We know not his real. Z/ence, 
Vol. 2. p. 43. $ 3+ and p. 52. 


80 
The boundaries of the human 
* 2 not determined, Vol. 
927 
What me makes — ſame individu- 
al A 1 294. $ 241+ and p. 


The A Man may be different 
Perſons, #6. 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 
Vol. 2. p. 262.4 7 | 
Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 268. 
9156 
tter incomprehenſible both in its 
Ma . p. 
260. 5 20, Ic. and p. 263. 


what! Vol. 2. p. 96. $15. 
Whether it may think, is not 
to be known, Vol. 2. p. 139. 
96 
RA produce Motion, or any 
'Thing elfe, Vol. 2. p. 243- 
... Fe 
And Motion cannot produce 
Thought, ib. 
Ur re, Vol. 2. p. 348. 
$ 
Maxims, Vol. 2. p. 212. and p. 
224. § 12, 13, 14, 15 
Not alone ſelf-evident, Vol 2. 
p- 212. 63 
Are not the Truths in known, 
Vol. 2. p. 216,49 | 
Not the oundation of our 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 217. 


810 
Wberein their Evidence con- 
fiſts, Vol. 2. p. 217. $F 10. 


and . [ap 

Their 2. p. 218, 6 
11, 12 

£ Why the moſt general ſelf-evi- 


dent Propoſitions alone 
n 


Are commonly Proofs only 
where there is. no need of 
Sha Val. 2. p. 226. $ 


of Vile uſe with clear Terms, 
Vol. 2. b. . $ 16. and 


228.5 

of ries LL la with doubtful 
Terms, Vol. 2. p. 28. f 20 

When firſt DD p. 16, F 9, 
12, 3» Þ- 18. $14, and- p · 
20. 51 

How they gain Aſſent, p. 23. 

521, 22 

Made from particular Obſerva- 
tions, ib. 

Not in the Underſtanding be- 
fore they are actually known, 
p. 24, F 22 

Neither their Terms nor Ideas 
innate, p. 24. 23 

Leaſt known to Children, and 
illiterate People, p. 1971 $ 
27 

Memory, p. 111.5 2 

Attention, Pleaſure, ES, Pain, 
ſettle Ideas in the Memory, 
p. 112. 83 

And n. p. 112. 64. 
and p. 113. 56 

9 of Memory, p. 112. 


In 1 the Mind 
ſometimes active, ſometimes 
paſſive, p. 113.5 7 fy 
Its Neceſſity, p. 42 $8, 
Deſects, p. 114. 58, 9 
In Brutes, p. 115. 510 
Metaphyficks and chool Divinity 
E= with e Pro- 
poſitions, 2. p. 2 
Method uſed in Mathemaick. _ 4 
Vol. 2. p. 262. $ 7 
Mind, the Quickneks of its Ati- 
ons, p. 108. f 10 * 


. 
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Minutes, "Hours, Days, not 
a 1 to Duration, p. 


149. 923 
Miracles, the Ground of Aﬀent 
tao Miracles, Vol. 2. p. 286. 
$ 13 
Miſery, what, p. 210. 6 42 / 
Modes, mixed Modes, p- 235. 


Made by the Mind, p- 236. 
$ 2 


Sometimes got by the Explica- | 


Ly tion of their Names, P · 236. 


V3 
Wheaee a mixed Mode has its 


Unity, p. 237.84 
Occaſion of x {6s Modes, p. 


237. 8 
| Mixed Modes, their Ideas how 


got, pe 23989 
Modes 2 and complex, 


p- 12 
Simple + My 127. 81 
Of Motion, p. . 72 F 
Moral Good and Evil, what, p. 

322.5 
Three Rules whereby Men 
judge of Moral Rectitude, 
23.97 
122 how de on ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection, p. 329. f 14, 15 
Rules, not Self- evident, p. 31. 


4 
Variety of Opinions concern- 
ing Moral Rules, whence, 


1 p-. 32. § 5,6 


Rules, if innate, cannot, with 
> RE be tranſ- . 
11, 12, 


greſſed, p. 36. $ 
Moral ln capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 114. $ 16. 
> p. 174. $18. and p. 
2603.48 
The proper Study of Mankind, 
Vol. 2. p. 265.4 11 


Of Action, is their Confarmity 
to a Rule, p. 330. $15 
Miſtakes in Moral Actions d- 

ing to Names, 56.4 16 
Diſcourſes in M. if not clear, 

tꝛts the fault of the Speater, 

Vol. 2. p. 114.917 
Hindrances of demonftrative 
treating of M. 1. Want of 
Marks. 2. Complexedneſs, 
Vol. 2. p. 175. $19 7 

3. Intereſt, Vol. 2. p. 1076. 


991 


$ 20 
Change of Names in > Mdqrality 
changes not the Nature of 


TIRES Vol. 2. P · 189. $ 


2 Mechaniſm hard to be re- 
conciled, p. 39. 4 14 

Secured amidſt "Men's wrong 
Judgments, p. 229. 5 70 

Motion, very flow or very ſwift, 

why not perceived, p. 143. 
$.7, 8,9, 10, 11 

Voluntary, inexplicable, Vol. 
2. p. 249. 1 

Its abſurd Definitions, vol. 2. 
P · 26. $ 8, 9 4 


N 
Aming of kde, p 119. 


88 
Names, Moral, eſtabliſhed by e 
are not to be varied from, 
Vol. 2. p. 190. 510 
Of Subſtances, ſtanding * real 
Eſentes, are not capable to 
. convey Certainty to the Un- 
derſtanding, Vol. 2. p. 14 


— | for nominal Edſences 
will make ſome, though not 
many, certain P ns, 
ib. p. 204. 96 : 

Why Men ſubſtitute Ne: for 
real Eſſences, which they 

Aaz know 
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know not, Vol. 2. p. 99. 


919. 
Two falſe Suppoirions in ſuch an 


Uſe of Names, Vol. 2. p. 
100. 8 21 
A particular Name to every 
articular Thing impoſſible, 
ol. 2. p. 8. 5 1 | 
And uſelebs, ib. § 2 
Proper Names where uſed, ib. 
P- 9. $4,5 | 
Specifick Names are affixed to 
the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. 


of; 22, 8 16 

ſimple Ideas, and Subſtan- 
ces, refer to Things, Vol. 
2. p. 2. 52 

Of fimple Ideas and Modes, 
ſtand for both real and no- 
minal Eſſence, 75.4 3 

Of ſimple Ideas, not capable 
of Definitions, 16. 54 

„Vol. 2. p. 26. $7 

Of leaſt doubtful Signification, 

Vol. 2. p. 30. 515 

Have few Aſcents in linea præ- 
dicamentali, Vol. 2. p. 31.416 

Of complex Ideas, may be de- 
fined, Vol. 2. p. 29.4 12 

Of mixed Modes, ſtand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 32.5 
2. and p. 66. 544 

Tie together the Parts of their 

Complex Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 
37-$ 10 

Stand always for the real Eſ- 
ſence, Vol. 2. p. 39. 61 

Why got uſually | —— hag the 
Ideas are known, Vol. 2. p. 
40. § 15 

Of Relations comprehended 
under thoſe of mixed Modes, 
ib. 5 16 

General Ns of Subſtances fand 
for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 41.54 1 

Neceſſary to Species, Vol. 2. 
P- 64. $39 | 


Proper Names belong =P to 
Subltances, Vol. 2. p. 65. 5 

2 3 
a of Modes in their firſt 
Application, Vol. 2. p. 66. $ 


4 

Of b in their firſt Ap- 
plication, Vol. 2. p. 68, 69. 
$ 40, 47 , 

Specifick Name: ſtand for diffe- 
rent things in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 69. $ 48 

Are put in the Place of the 
Thing /afpo/ſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 70..4 49 

Of mixed Modes doubtful of- 
ten, becauſe of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, Vol. 2. p. 78. 
$6 | 

Becauſe they want Standards ia 

Nature, 16. 5 7 | 

Of Subſtances doubtfal, be- 
cauſe referred to Patterns 
that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfectly, Vol. 
2. p. 81, Cc. F511, 12, 13,1 

In their Philoſophical Uſe har 
to have ſettled Significations, 
Vol. 2. p. 84.5 15 

Inſtance Liquor, 16. 5 16 

Gold, Vol. 2. p. 82. 513 

Of ſimple Ideas, why leaſt 
doubtful, Vol. 2. p. 86. 5 


18 

Leaſt compounded Ideas have 
the leaſt dubious Names 
Vol. 2. p. 87.4 19 


Natural Philoſophy not capable 


of Science, Vol. 2. p. 181.4 
26. and p. 265.4 10 

Yet very uſeful, Vol. 2. p. 266. 
$ 12 


How to be improved, ib. | 
| What 
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What has hindered its Im- 
' provement, 16. | 
Necelliy, P. 195 
Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2 


94 
Names fignify the Abſence of 
poſitive Ideas, p. 96. 5 5 
Newton — Vol. 2. p. 218. 


91 
Nothing ; that Nothing cannot 


produce any thing, is De- 


monſtration, Vol, 2. p. 242. 


92 
Nations, p. 236. 52 
Number, p. 16 


3 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtinct 


Ideas, 76. § 3 
Demonſtrations in Ns. the moſt 


determinate, 76. 5 3 
The general Meaſure, p. 166. 


$8 
Afﬀords the cleareſt Idea of In- 
finity, p. 172.5 9 


Numeration, what, p. 164. 5 


Names oo en to it, #6, 

And Order, p — 

Why not at * Children, and 
in ſome never, ib. 


O 


Bſcurity pnavoidable in an- 
cient Authors, Vol. 2. p. 

81. 810 
The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 

5 
Obliinare.? 15 are moſt, who 
have leaſt examined, Vol. 2, 


p- 278. 53 
Opinion, what, Vol. 2. p. 274. 
8 


How: Opinions grow up to 
princdpleyy P. 44. F 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26 

Of others a wrong Ground of 
Aſſent, Vol, 2. p. 276. 5 6 


Organs, our Organs ſuited to our 
State, p. 255. $12, wo; 


P 


Ain Las DEP preſently, 
p. 225. $64 
Its Uſe, p. 92. 54 
Parrot mentioned by Sir V. T. 
284. $8 

Holds a Tational Diſcourſe, 2h. 
Particles join Parts, or whole Sen- 
tences together, Vol. 2. p. 


$1 
In — lies the Beauty of well 
Speaking, ib. 5 2 
How their uſe is to be 4nown, 
Vol. 2. p. 72.4 3 
They exp refs. — Action, or 
Paſſion of the Mind, 76. 54 


Paſchal, his great Memory, p. 115. 


Paſſion, P. 241. 871 
Paſſions, how they lead us into Er- 
ror, Vol. 2. p. 284. 512 
Torn on Pleaſure and Pain, p. 
186. 6 
— — ſeldom fingle, p. 


W > eeteld, p- 192. 5 


In F the Mind for the 
moſt part paſſive, p. 116, 


Fr 

Is an Impreſſion made on the 
Mind, p. 118.4 3, 4 

In the Womb, 16. 5 5 

Difference between it and in- 
nate Ideas, ib. 5 6 , 

Puts the Difference between 
the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 120.4 11 

The — Degrees of it ſhew 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 

of the Maker, p. 121. 9 
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Belongs to all animals, p. 121. 
$12, 13, 14 
The firſt Inlet of Knowledge, 
p. 122. 15 
Perſon, what, p. 286. 19 
A Le Term, p. 297. 5 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone 
makes the ſame Perſon, p. 
289 § 13, and p. 295.4 23 
The ſame Soul, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes 
not the ſame Perſon, p. 196. 


I 

—.— and Puniſhment fol- 
low perſonal Identity, P · 
293, 818 

Phancy, p. 114. 5 8 
Phantaſtical Ideas, 76. 
Place, p. 129. $ 7, 8 

Uſe of Place, p. 130. $9 

Nathing but a Relative Poſi- 
tion, p. 130. 10 

Sometimes taken for the Space 
a Body fills, 6. 

Twofold, p. 157. $6, 7 

Pleafure and Pain, p. 185. 4 1. 
and p. 188.4 15, 16 

Join themſelves to moſt of our 
Ideas, p. 92.42 

Why joined to ſeveral Actions, 
P- 92. 5 3 : 

er, how we come by its Idea, 
p- 189. 51 
Active and paſſive, p. 190. $ 2 
No paſſive Power in God, no 
active Power in Matter; 
both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, ibid. 

Our Idea of Active Power 
cleareſt from Reflection, p. 
191.4 41 

Powers operate not on Powers, 
p. 197. 118 

Make a great part of the Ideas 
of Subſtances, p. 251. 97 


Why, p. 253. 18 2 
An Idea of Senſation and Re- 
flection, p, 94. 88 5 
Practical Principles not innate, p. 


| 29.81 
Not univerfally aſſented to, p. 
30. 82 
Are for Operation, p. 30. 4 


3 | 

Not agreed, p. 39. 9 14 

Different, p. 44. 121 

Principles not to be received 

without ſtrict Examination, 
Vol. 2. p. 261, § 4. and p. 
330. 98 f 

The ill Conſequences of wrong 
Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 
$ 9, 10 | 

None innate, p. 9. $1 

None univerſally aſſented to. 
ibid, | 

How ordinarily got, p. 44- $ 
22 

Are to be examined, p. 46. $ 
26, 27 

Not innate, if the Ideas they 
are-made up of are not in» 

a nate, P. 47. 8 1 

Privative Terms, Vol, 2. p. 2. 5 


2 
Probability, what. Vol. 2. p. 


273.4 1. and p. 274. § 3 
The Grounds of P. Vol. 2. p. 


27594 

In Matters of Fact, Vol, 2. p. 
276. 8 6 

How we are to judge in Proba- 
bilities, Vol. 2. p. 275. 9 5 

Difficulties in Ps. Vol, 2. p. 
282. 99 

Grounds of P. in Speculation, 
Vol, 2. p. 284.4 12 

Wrong Meaſures of P. Vol. 2, 
p. 330-7 

How evaded by prejudiced 
Minds, Vol, 2, P · 2 8 13. 


oe | 
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Puniſhment, What, p. 322. 5 5 

And Reward follow Conſci- 
ouſneſs, p. 293. f 18. and 
P- 297. 26 | 

An unconſcious Drunkard why 

punithed, p. 295. $ 22 


Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 134. $ 5 f 
Properties of Specifick Eſſences 
not known, Vol. 2. p. 51. 


919 
Of Things very numerous, p. 
352. 4 10. and p. 362. 5 24 


Propoſitions Identical, teach no- 


thing, Vol. 2. p. 299. Fz 
Generical teach nothing, Vol. 
2. p. 232. 984 > 
Wherein a Part of the Defini- 
tion is predicated of the 
Subject, teach nothing, ibid. 


9576 
But * Signification of the 
Word, Vol. 2. p. 234. $ 
-Ccaternt Subſtances gene- 
rally either trifling, or un- 
certain, i6. 5 | 


9 
Merely verbal, how to be 


known, Vol. 2. p. 236, 12. 


Abſtract Terms predicated one 


of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps. ib. 

Or part of a complex Idea pre- 
dicated of the whole. Vol. 
2. p. 237. 51 

More Ps. . edel than is 
ſuſpected, ib. 

Univerſal Propoſitions concern 
not Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 


237. $1 

What Ps. concern Exiſtence, 
ibid. 

Certain Propofitions coneern- 
ing Exiſtence, are particular; 
concerning abſtract Ideas, 
may be general, Vol. 2. p. 

257. $13 

Mental, Vol. 2. p. 196. $ 3. 
and p. 198. 5 | 

Verbal, 435 ? | 

Mental hard to be treated, 
Vol. 2. p. 196. f 3. and p. 
197.984 


Q 


ties, their Connection, or 
Inconſiſtence unknown, Vol. 
2. p. 170. Flt | 
Of Subſtances ſcarce | #xoww- 
able, but by Experience, 
Vol. 2. p. 171. and p. 172, 
14, 1 
Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs 
than of Corporeal, Vol. 2. p. 
173.4 17 r 
Secondary have n Connection 
with the primary that pro- 
duce them, Vol. 2. p. 170. 
2 912, 13. and p. 182. 
2 . 


Of Subſtances depend on re- 
nrote Cauſes, Vol. 2. P · 
207. 811 


O ſecondary Quali- 


Not to be known by Deſcrip- 


tions, Vol. 2. p. 116.4 21 
Secondary, how far capable of 
Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p. 
135, 136, F 11, 12, 13 
What, p. 74-4 8 
_—_— to be in Things, P · 
46. 52 
Seating would be other, if 


we could diſcover the Mi- 


nute Parts of Bodies, p. 
315. 11 
Primary Qs, p. 97. 19 
How they produce Ideas in us, 
p. 98. 512 | 
Secondary Qs: p. 98. F 13, 14, 
I 


5 
Primary Qs, reſemble our 
"Ex Ideas, 
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Ideas, — not, p. 99. 
Sig, 1 e 4 
Three Sorts of Qs, in Bodies, 

p. 102. 524 


Ilie. Primary, ſecondary imme- 


diately perceivable, and ſe- 
condary mediately perceiv- 
able, p. 104. $ 25 


Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, 


p- 192, F 23, 24, 25 8 
7 Qs. have no diſ- 


cernible Connection with 


the firſt, p. 104. $ 25 
Quotations, how little to be 

relied on, Vol. 2. p. 248. 

$12 = 


R 


Fal Ideas, p. 343. 81 
Reaſon, its various Signi- 
fs cations, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


= 
What, 18. 8 2 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, 


Vol. 2. p. 318. 84 


It muſt judge of Revelation, 


Vol. 2. p. 323.4 14 


It muſt be our laſt Guide in 


every thing, 16. 
Four Parts of Reaſon, Val. 2. 
p. 301, 302 


Where Reaton fails us, Vol. 2. 
p-. 314.5 | | 
— Necellacy 12 all but Intuition. 


Vol. 2. p. 303-4 15 


As contra - diſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, what, Vol. 2. p. 


208. 82 
Helps us not to the Know- 


ledge of innate Truths, p. 


16. 88 

General Ideas, general Terms, 
and Reaſon, uſually grow 
together, p. 19. 1 15 


Recollection, p. 182. 51 
Rellection, p 08.4 4 
7 


Related, p. 271.4 1 
Relation, 1 12.4 7. and p. 271 


I 1, Oc. 


3 proportional, p. 320, 


Natural, p. 3 20. f 2 

Inſtituted, p. 321.4 3 

Moral, p. 322.84 

Numerous, p. 331.4 17 

Terminate in ſingle Ideas, ig. 

Our Idea of Relation clear, p. 
335-$ 19 | 

Names of Rs. doubtful, p. 336. 
$19 | 

Without correlative Terms, 
not ſo commonly obſerved, 
p. 272. 5 2 

Different from the things rela- 
ted. p. 273. 8 


Changes without any Change in 


the Subject, 26. 5 5 
Always between two, p. 273. 


- | 

All ing capable of Relation, 
ibi 

The Idea of Relation often 
clearer than of the thingy 
related, p. 274. $9 - 

All terminate in fmple Ideas 
of Senſation and Reflection, 


p. 275.99 


Relatiyes, p. 271.4 1 


Some R. Terms taken for ex- 
ternal Denominations, 78. 
Some for abſolute, p. 272.4 3 
How to be known, p. 275. 8 


10 | 
Many Words, though abſolute, 
are Relatives, p. 273, $66 


Religion, all Men — time ta 


enguire into, 

327. 83 ; 
But in many places are hinder- 

ed from enquiring, ib. I 4 


ol. 2, p, 


Remembrance of great Force in 


common Life, p. 328, $12 
| What, 
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Whst, p. 61. 4 20. p. 113. 


97 
Reputation of great Force in 
common Life, p. 328. 5 12 
Reſtraint, p. 195. $ 13 


Revelation an unqueſtionable 


Ground of Aſſent, Vol. 2. 
287. 814 
| Belief, no Proof of it, Vol, 2. 
dai 
Traditional Revelation cannot 
convey any new ſimple Ideas, 
Vol. 2, p. 309. $ 
Not fo ſure as our 
' Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 310. $4 
In Things of Reaſon, no need 
of Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 
Re : » TW 
Cannot over-rule our clear 
© Knowledge, 16. and p. 315. 
§ 10. p. 316. 5 


Muſt over- rule Pi. babillities of 


Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 313. 58 
Reward, what, p. 322. $5 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 


Pol. 2. p. 106. $34 
W 8 


Agacity, Vol. 2. p. 132. 63 
; 8 2 e Subflance, 


Mode, or Concrete, p. 209. 


$ 2 
Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 
in a Microſcope, p. 255. 


$ 11 

tical, nobody ſo 8. ag to 
Peek his . Exiſtence, 

Vol. 2. p. 239. 5 2 
Schools, wherein faulty, Vol. 2. 


. 

Science divided into a Conſide- 
ration of Nature, of Opera- 
tion, and of Signs, Vol. 2. 
p. 338, c. 

No Science of natural Bodies, 


Vol. 2. p. 183. 9 29. 


Reaſon or 
Diſtinguiſhable 


Senſes 


Senſible Knowledge 


Shame, 


Scripture, Interpretations. of 8. 


not to be impoſed, Vol. 2. 


p. 89. F 23 


Self, what makes it, p. 292. $ 17 
p. 293. H 20. and p. 295. 
9 23, 24, 25 


Self-Love, p. 364. 4.2 
_ Partly Ig of Uareaſonable- 


neſs in us, ib. | 
Self-evident Propoſitions, where to 
” had, Vol, 2. p. 113, 


"Ie 
Neither need nor admit Proof, 
Vol. 2. p. 228. 619 


Senſation, p. 37. 5 | 
, Pom other 
Perceptions, Vol, 2, p. 137. 


$114 

Explained, p. 101. 6 21 
What, p. 183. 51 

» why we cannot conceive 
other Qualities than the Ob- 
jedi of our Senſes, p. 83. 


$ 
= 181 to diſcern by Exerciſe, 


Vol. 2. p. 116. F 21 : 
Much quicker would not be 

uſeful to us, p. 255. F 11 
Our 53 of Senſe ſuited to 


| our State, p. 255. F 12, 


is as certain 
Oy need, Vol. 2. p. 254. 

Goes not beyond the preſent 
AR, Vol. 2. p. 3 9 


188. F1 
Simple Ideas, p. de t 


ot made by the Mind, p. 8. 
$2 | dec 
Power of the Mind over them, 


p. 132. $1 

"The Marial: of all gar Knows 
. 10 

All 2 1 x 


Very different Hom their 
Cauſes, p. 95. $2,3 . 
n 


ledge, 
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Sin, with different Men, ſtands 
for different Actions, p- 226 


919 
Solidity, p. 86. Fn 
Inſeparable from Body, p. 86. 


$1 
By it Body fills Space, p. 87. 


$ 2 
This Idea got by Touch, 6. 
How diſtinguiſhed from Space, 
87.93 
1 Hardaeb, p. 88. 64 
Something from Eternity demon- 
firated, Vol. 2. p- 242. $8 
Sorrow, p. 187. $8 
Soul thinks _ always, p. 71. 


$ 
Not in ſound Sleep, p. 72. 
& 11 
Its I nacteriatity we know not, 
Vol. 2. p. 139. $6 
Religion not concerned in the 
SouPs Immateriality, #6. 
Our 2 2 about it, p. 
| 298. 
Sound, its 8 188. 5 3 
Space, its Idea got by Sight and 
Touch, p. 127. { 2 
Its Modifications, p. 127. 54 
Not Body, p. 132. $ 12 
Its Parts inſeparable, p. 132. 


$ 13 
. p. 132. $ 14 


Whether Body or Spirit, p. 99. 
16 ; 


$ 
Whether Subſtance or Acci- 
dent, p. 133. 817 
Infinite, p. 14. 1 20. and 
p. 168. 64 
Ideas of Space and Body diftin?, 
136. F 23 
Confidered as a Solid, p. 161. 
Hard to conceive any real Be- 
ing void of Space, 16. 
Species 3 ; why changing one ſim- 
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ple Idea of the complex 
one, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but 
not in 3 Vol. 2. 


of A Amal . Ve 

moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi. 
* ib. F 19, 20 

other things by Colbur, ib. 
Made by the Underſtanding 


ng Communication, Vol. 2. 


37.89 
Ne 8 0 ies 95 mixed Modes 


wit * - on Vol. 2. 


of 820 — 1 are determined 
by the nominal Fence, Vol. 
2. p. 45+ F 7, 8. p. 47. 
§ 11. p. 49. F 13. and 
P. 39. $1 


813. 
Not by ſubſtantial Forms, Vol. 


2. p. 47. F 10. 

Nor by the real Eſence, Vol. 2. 

of Sp » $18, and p. 54. $ 25 

= how aflinguilhed, 
p- 47. $11 

Ms Ack ah of Creatures a- 
bove than below us, Vol. 2. 
P- 48. Fiz 

Of Creatures very gradual, ib. 

What is neceſſary to the mak- 
ing of Species by real Eſ- 
ſences, Vol. 2. p. 50. $14 

Of Animals and Plants cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed by Propaga- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 53. $23 

Of Animals and Vegetables 
diſtinguiſhed principally by 
the Shape and Figore, of 
other Things by the Colour, 
Vol. 2. p. 57. 4 29 

Of Man likewiſe in part, 
Vol. 2. p. 54. 6 26 

* Abbot of St. Martin, 


Is of a partial Conception -— uh 
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--- what is in the Individuals, 
Vol. 2. p. 60. 5 32 
{ 'Tis the complex Idea which 
the Name ſtands for, that 
makes the Species, Vol. 2. 
562. F 
Min = Species or Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. $ 36, 37 
But the Foundation of it is 
in the Similitude found in 
Things, 16. | 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
makes a different Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. 4 38 
Speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4. 


9 2 6 
Proper Speech, Vol. 2. p. 7. 
58 


5 
Intelligible, 75, 
Spirits, the Exiſtence of Spirits 
not knowable, Vol. 2. p. 


257. $12 ; 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies 


not conceivable, Vol. 2 


. 182. 4 28 

What Knowledge they have of 
Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 117. $23 
. Separate, how their Knowledge 
may exceed ours, p. 115. $9 
We have as clear a Notion of 
the Subſtance of Spirit as 

of Body, p. 248. $5 
A ConjeQture concerning one 
way of Knowledge, wherein 
Spirits excel us, p. 257. 


$13 
Our [eas of S. p. 258. 5 "5 
As clear as that of Body, 
p- 260. F 22 ; 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8. 
FI. 259. Fo | 
ove, p. 259. F 19 
Idea: 4, S, and Body compared, 
. 265. 8 
The 


30 
Exiſtence of S. as eaſy to 


be admitted as that of Bodies, 
Pp» 264. 928 


We have no Idea how Shirin 
communicate their Thougbts, 
p. 268. F 36 
How far we are ignorant of the 
Being, Species, and Proper- 
ties of Spirits, Vol. 2. pz 
181. 827 
Stupidity, p. 114. 58 
Subſtance, p. 235. 91 

S. no Idea of it, p. 59. 618 

Not very knowable, 76. 

Our Certainty concerning them 
reaches but a little way, 
Vol. 2. p. 204. F 7. p. 206. 
F 19. and p. 211. 18 

The confuſed Idea of Sabſtance 
in general, makes always a 
Part of the Eſſence of the 
Species of Subſtances, Vol. 
2. + 5921 | 

In Subſtances we muſt rectify 
the Signifieation of their 
Names by the Things, more 
than by Definitions, Vol. 2. 
p. 177. F 24 | 

Their Ideas ſingle or collective, 
p. 125. $6 

We have no diſtinct Idea of S. 


p. 133. $18, 19 

We have no Idea of pure 8. 
p. 243. 52 : 

Our Idas of the Sorts of Ss. 
p. 245. F 3, 4, 6 

Obſervables * our Ideas of 
Ss. p. 209. F 37 

Collective [dear of Ss. p. 270. 

They are ſingle Ideas, ib. & 2 

Three Sorts, p. 280. 5 2 

The 1deas of Ss. have in the 
Mind a double Reference, 
p. 348. $6 | 

The Properties of 8s. numerous, 
and not all to be known, 
p. 352, 19, 10 

The perfect Idas of Ss. p. 
251. 97 EE? 

Three 
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61 
is 


Three Sorts of Idea: make our 
complex one of Subſtances, 


P. 254. 99 
Subtilty, what, Vol. 2. p. 93. 
8 


$ 
Succeſſion, an [da got chiefly 
from the Train of our 


Ideas, p. 94.5 9. and p. 142. 
$6 


Which Train is the Meaſure 
of it, p. 144. F 12 
Summum Bonum, wherein it con- 
fiſts, p. 219. F 55 
Syllogiſm, no Help to Reaſoning, 
Vol. 2, p. 290. 54 
The Uſe of S. 16. 
Inconveniencies of S. 36, 
Of no Uſe in Probabilities, 
Vol. 2. p. 298. 5 
Helps not to new Diloveries, 
ol. 2. p. 299. $6 
Or the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, ib. $7 
Whether in Syllogiſm the Meg. 
Ter. may not be better 


_ _ placed, Vol. 2. p. 300. $8 
May be about Particulars, 16. 
' 


Aſtes and Smells, their 


Modes, p. 181. $5 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens its 
Force, Vol. 2. p. 283. $10 
Thinking, p. 183. $1 
Modes of Thinking, p. 183. 
981, 2 
Mens ordinary Way of Think- 
ing, p. 184. 97 
An Operation of the Soul, 
i. 0 
| W«kout Memory uſeleſs, p. 
74. $5 
Time, what, p. 146. F 17, '8 
Not the Meaſure of M cn, 
p- 1-9. F 22 
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And Place diſtinguiſhable Por- 
tions of infinite Duration 
mw Expanſion, p. 156. 5 
55 | 

Twofold, p. 157. $ 6, 7 

Denominations from Time are 
Relatives, p. 277. $ 3 

Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate 
of Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 
279. $4 

Tradition, the older, the leſs cre- 
dible, Vol. 2. p. 312. $6 

Trifling Propoſitions, Vol. 2. 
p. 229 

D. ſcourſes, Vol. 2. p. 234, 
235, and p. 236. $9, 10,11 

Truth, what, Vot. 2. p. 196. 5 
2. p. 198. 5 5. and p. 200. 


7 
Of 1 hovght, Vol. 2. p. 196. 
$ 3 and p. 200. 5 
Of Words, Vol, 1 p. 196, 


93 
Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 
199, $8,9 
Moral, Vol. 2. p. 200. $11 
Metaphyſical, p. 355. $ 2 
General ſeldom apprehended 
but in Words, Vol. 2. p. 
200. $ 10 b 
In what it conſiſts, p. 361. 


1 
Love of it neceſſary, Vol. 2. 


p-. 316. 5 

How we may know we love 
it, 76, 

V 

Acuum poſſible, p. 135. $ 
21 

Motion proves a Vacuum, p. 
136. $23 

2 have an Idea of it, p. 87, 
3 | 


Variety 
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Variety of Mens Purſuits ac- 
counted for, p. 218. 6 45, 
. +» Wh 4 
Virtue, what in Reality, p. 41. 
918 34 
What in its common Applica- 
tion, p. 34. $9, 10, 11 
Is preferable under a bare Poſ- 
Eile of a future State, 
p. 229. 670. | 
How taken, p. 41. 5 1 
Vice lies in wrong Meaſures of 
Good, Vol. 2. p. 335.4 16 
Underſtanding, what, p. 192. 
$5, 6 
Like a dark Room, p. 123. 


91 
When rightly uſed, p. 4, 7 
Three ſorts of Perception in 
the Underſtanding, p. 192. 
$ | 
Wholly flive in the Recep- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, p. 80. 
2 
Uneafineſs alone determines the 
Will to a new Action, p. 
202. F 29, 31, 32, &c. 
Why it determines the Will, 
p- 107. $36 
Cauſes of it, p. 221. $ 57 
Unity, an Idea both of Senſation 
and Reflection, P; 24: 57 
_ Suggeſted by every Thing, p. 


103. 81 

Univerſality is only in Signs, 
Vol. 2. p. 12. $ 12 

Univerſals, how made, p. 119. 


Valitod, what, p. 192. $5. and 
p. 196. F 15 
Better known by Reflection, 
than Words, p. 203. 5 30 
Voluntary, what, p. 192. $ 5. 
p 94: $ 11. and p. 202. 
8 | 


N 


W 


Hat is, is, not aniverfally 

aſſented to, p. 14. 64 

Where, and when, p. 255. 
$8 

Whole and Part not innate Ideas, 


P- 49- $6 : 
Will, what, 


P- 192. $ 5, 6. p. 
72 $ 15. and p. 202. 
29 
What determines the Will, 
202. 5 29 
Often confounded with Deſire, 


p- 203. 5 30 | 
Is converſant only about our 
own Actions, 16. | 
Terminates in them, p. 209. 


$49: ....; 
Is determined by the 


teſt 
preſent removeable Uneaſi- 
neſs. ib. 
Wit and Judgment wherein dif- 
ferent, p. 117. 5 2 


Words, an ill Uſe of Words one 
reat Hindrance of Know- 
edge, Vol. 2. p. 184 

Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. p. 


8 
Seti introduce Words without 
Signification, Vol. 2. p. go. 
2 


OM 
The Schools have coined multi- 
_ of inſignificant Words, 
ibid. 
And rendered others obſcure, 
Vol. 2. p. 9. $6 
Often uſed without Signĩfica- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 9. 3 
And why, Vol. 2. p. 91. $5 
Inconſtancy in their 17 A 
Abuſe of Words, ib. 
Obſcurity, an Abuſe of Words, 
Vol. 2. p. 92. 965 


Taking them for Things, an 
Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. 
. 99 $14 E 
5 Who moſt liable to this Abuſe 
of Words, 26. 
This Abuſe of Words is a Cauſe 
of Obſtinacy in Error, Vol, 
2. p.98.4 16 
Making them ſtand for real Eſ- 
ſences, which we know not, 
is an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 
2. p. 98. 517, 18 
The Suppoſition of their cer- 
tain evident Signification, 
an ogg -— OO Vol. 2. 


101. 
: 74 of 3 is, 1. To com- 
municate Ideas. 2. With 
Quickneſs. 3. To convey 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 102. 


$2 
How 5 fail in all theſe, 75. 
&c. 
- How in Subſtances, Vol. 2. 
p. 104. 5 32 
in Modes and Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 105. $ 33 
Miſuſe of Words a * Cauſe 
of Error, Vol. 2. p. 108. 


$4 
Of Obflinacy, 7b. $ 5 
And of Wrangling, 16. 46 
Signify one Thing in Enqui- 
' ries, and another in Difputes, 
Vol. 2. p. 109 
The meaning of Forde is made 
known in fimple Ideas by 
ſhewing, Vol. 2. p. 112. 
. & 13 
In „ Modes by defining, 
Vol. 2. p. 113. 15 
In Subſtances be ſhewing and 
defining too, Vol. 2. p. 115. 
$ oy and p. "ſe $ 21, 


« The ill — of learn · 
ing Words firſt, and their 


5 
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Meaning afterwards, Vol. 
2. p. 178, 5 24 

No Shame to aſk Men the 
Meaning of their Words, 
where they are dou tful, 
Vol. 2. p. 118. 525 

Are to be uſed . in 
the fame Senſe, Vol. 2. 
P- 120. 5 26 

Or elſe to be explained where 
the Context determines it 
not, 1b. p. 27 

How made general, Vol. 2. 


P- A 

Signifyin inſenſible Things 
derived from * of ſen- 
ſible Ideas, Vol, 2. p. 2. 88 

Have no t 434 Significacion, 
Vol. 2. p. 4. $1 

But by gion Vol. 2. 


Sclad 5 — for the 


= of the Speaker, Vol. 2. 
4. F 1, 2, 3 
Yer he a double reference, 
. To the ideas in the 
* Mind, Vol. 2. p. 5. 


$4 
2. To the Reality of Things, 
6. 9 
Age by C atom 1 * Ideas, 
Vol. 2. 


Often hd wi 3545 Significa- 


tion, ib. B. 
Moſt gener vol. 2. p. 9. 
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Why ſome Words of one "Pet 
guage cannot be tranſlated 
into thoſe of another, Vol. 
2. P. 30. $8 

Why I have been ſo large on 
Words, Vol. 2. p. 40.4 16 

New Words, or in new Signifi- 
cations, are _— to be 
uſed, Vol. 2. p. 5 

Civil Uſe of Wide, Vo 2. 


6.5 
p. 70. 53 =— 


d £ 
Philoſophical Uſe of Words, ib. Are fitted 


84. 51 


to the uſe of com- 
Are very diſterent, Vol. 2. mon Life, p. 220. 5 2 


Not Tranllatable, p. 2 38. 56 . 


Miſs their End when they ex- Worſhip, not an innate Idea, 


cite not in the Hearer, the p. 50. 5 


7 


fame Idea as is in the Mind Wrangle, when we wrangle a- 
of the Speaker, Vol. 2. p. bout Words, Vol. 2. p. 237. 


77. 1 f Jn 
Win we, are moſt doubtful, Writings anti 


ent, why hardly to 


and why, 16. 45, Cc. be . preciſely undesſtond, 
What unintelligible, 1. Vol. 2. p. 89. 823 
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